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Chicago  People  Have  More  Moiiey 

this  year  than  last — and  some  of  it’s  in  the  savings 
banks. 

On  October  10,  1924,  according  to  official  bank 
statements,  savings  deposits  in  Chicago  banks  amounted 
to  $615,556,000 — as  against  $572,973,080  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14th  last  year. 

These  accumulations  represent  in  large  part  the 
savings  of  thrifty,  intelligent,  well  paid  industrial 
citizens  of  Chicago — people  who  are  able  to  respond 
to  legitimate  investment  offerings  brought  to  their 
attention. 

The  Daily  News,  with  400,000  circulation — 1,200,000  daily  readers — 
reaches  these  very  people,  the  people  who  represent  the  great  majority  of 
the  financially  competent  citizens  of  Chicago  and  its  immediate  suburbs. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell  to  the  people,  and  wish  to  approach  them 
most  effectually,  follow  the  lead  of  experienced  and  successful  advertisers 
in  the  Chicago  field*  and  advertise  in 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

FIRST  IN  CHICAGO 

'The  Daily  News,  year  after  year,  carries  a  greater  volume  of  display  advertising  than  any  other  daily  newspaper  in  Chicago. 
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The  Keystone  State  is 

the  Key  State  for 
National  Advertisers 


National  Advertisers  who  would  open  up  new  trade  contacts  or  increase  the  volume 
of  trade  already  established,  will  find  Pennsylvania  a  state  well  worth  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  chief  implement  of  construction  in  any  line  of  business  is  the  newspaper.  To 
advertise  in  Pennsylvania  newspapers  is  to  construct  business.  To  construct  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  definite  aim  of  every  National  Advertiser  and  Manufacturer. 

Pennsylvania  newspapers  rank  very  high,  not  only  journalistically  but  as  “pullers” 
for  advertisers.  The  listed  dailies  are  the  leaders  that  get  into  the  homes  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  every  day. 

The  demand  for  merchandise  throughout  Pennsylvania  is  persistent.  Goods  sell 
easily  and  every  favorable  advantage  may  be  found  in  this  tremendously  productive 
territory. 

National  Advertisers  giving  intensive  attention  to  Pennsylvania  make  wonderful 
progress.  Persistent  newspaper  advertising  promotes  and  maintains  business 


progress. 

supremacy 


These  listed  dailies  will  give  you  leadership 


Circula- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

lines 

*Alieiitown  Call  . 

. (M) 

29,446 

.10 

.10 

•Scranton  Times  . 

. (E) 

41,414 

.12 

.11 

*Allentown  Call  . 

. (S) 

19,425 

.10 

.10 

•Sharon  Herald . 

. (E) 

6,568 

.0285 

.0285 

fttBeaver  Falla  Tribune 

. (E) 

5,702 

.025 

.025 

•Sunbnry  Daily  Item  . . . . 

. (E) 

4,564 

.025 

.021 

tBloonubnrg  Fresa  .. . 

. (M) 

7,189 

.029 

.029 

•Warren  Times-Mirron  . . . 

...  (E&M) 

7,579 

.036 

.036 

tCarbondale  Leader  .. 

. (E) 

5,664 

.025 

.025 

fWashington  Observer 

and  Re- 

•Chester  Times  . 

. (E) 

15,507 

.055 

.055 

porter  . 

...(M&E) 

17358 

.06 

.06 

tCoatesville  Record  . . 

. (E) 

6,529 

.035 

.03 

fWest  Chester  Local  News . (E) 

10,883 

.04 

.04 

•Connellaville  Courier 

. (E) 

6,212 

.02 

.02 

•Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  ....(E) 

23,775 

.08 

.05 

•Easton  Express  . 

. (E) 

21,439 

.07 

.07 

•Williamsport  Sun  . 

. (E) 

19,766 

.07 

.07 

Easton  Free  Press  . . . 

. (E) 

12,711 

.05 

.05 

fYork  Dispatch  . 

. (E) 

18,527 

.05 

35 

•Erie  Times  . 

. (E) 

26,258 

.08 

.08 

tYork  Gazette  and  Daily. 

. (M) 

17,604 

.05 

.05 

•Harrisburg  Telegraph 

. (E) 

40,487 

.095 

.095 

•Oil  City  Derrick . 

•Pottsville  Republican 

. (M) 

and  Mom- 

6,375 

.035 

.035 

•A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 

ing  Paper  . 

. (E&M) 

16,284 

.08 

.07 

fCovernment  Statement,  Sept.  30, 

1924. 

tttGovemment 

Statement,  April  1, 

1924. 
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ESITOBS:  Cut  thia  column  ont  and  pute  It  np  in  a  convenient  place. 
These  may  be  purchased  as  a'  whole  or  separately. 


CENTRAL  PRESS 
DIRECTORY  OF 

FEATURES 


MEWS  PICTUBES — Tlie  rock  upon  wbicli  the  service  is  founded.  Many 
more  than  3,000  of  them  are  sent  every  year  to  subscribers  to  the  full 
service  of  the  Central  Press,  with  its  established  reputation  for  covering 
eveiy  news  event  of  importance  thoroughly  and  Immediately.  Central 
Pres  I  works  every  minute  in  the  year.  Just  one  recent  example  of  its 
eulirprise  was  its  Lorain  tornado  picture  scoop.  (See  ad  in  this  page.) 

MEWS  FEATITBES-  Illustrated  stories  from  staff  correspondents  in 
Washington,  New  York,  London,  and  from  a  corps  of  special  correspondents 
all  over  the  United  States. 

PREPABEDNESS-  Central  Press  prepares  its  clients  in  advance  for  ell 
big  approaching  news  events.  “Couldn’t  be  better.”  That's  what  editors 
say  about  our  pre-election,  pre-world's  aeries,  pre-convention  services. 
Special  art  is  sent  ont  in  advance  for  use  on  all  holidays. 

EDITOBIAL  CABTOOMS — The  dally  editorial  cartoons  of  Jess  Cargill 
are  one  of  the  most  distinguished  features  of  the  Central  Press  service. 
Cargill  is  one  of  America’s  greatest  cartoonists. 

PICTURE  PAGE  The  daily  picture'page  of  Central  Press  is  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  many  newspapers.  (See  ad  In  this  page.) 

SPORTS — None  better.  The  graph! -ally  illustrated  stories  of  Norman 
E.  Rrown,  sporting  editor  of  Central  Press,  covering  every  phase  of  the 
major  sports,  are  augmented  by  dispatches  from  our  staff  of  special 
correspondents.  Brown  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  must  widely  read 
sports  writers  In  the  United  Stales. 

SPORT  CARTOONS  By  John  Sords.  The  leader  In  its  field.  Three 
columns,  three  times  a  week,  with  stories  by  Norman  E.  Brown.  (See 
ad  in  this  page.) 

SPORTS  DONE  BROWN  A  daily  column  of  current  comment  by  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Brown,  sporting  editor  of  Central  Press. 

MORGUE  SERVICE — Twice  a  month.  Pictures  of  persons  and  places 
that  should  be  in  every  newspaper  morgue.  Central  Press'  morgue  service 
is  the  best  way  to  build  up  your  pictorial  library  to  what  it  should  be. 

FASHIONS  A  daily  and  twice-a-week  feature.  Dally  illustration 
with  comment  by  Mme.  Lisbeth,  fashion  authority.  Three  column  lllus- 
tralisn,  alto  with  up-to-the-minute  comment,  twIce-a-week. 

THE  BEST  OF  ADVICE  .V  daily  column  for  thoughtful  people,  hy  Clark 
Kinnaird.  It  presents  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  In  easily  understandable 
form. 

PICTORIAL  CROSS  WORD  PUZZLE  FOR  CHILDREN  Something  en¬ 
tirely  new.  The  pictures  around  the  puzxle  help  the  children  solve  them. 
Three  times  a  week.  (Sec  ad  in  this  page.) 

SERIAL  STORIES  Fiction  of  particular  interest  to  women,  released 
for  daily  use  in  instalments  of  convenient  lengths. 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS  A  daily  column  by  Mrs.  Marj*  Morton.  Used  by 
more  than  ll.'IO  newspapers. 

WITH  THE  WOMEN  OF  TODAY  .Mi  of  the  new-s  of  what  wihnen  the 
world  over  are  doing,  presented  In  terse  and  attractive  form  by  Mrs. 
Lilian  Campbell.  Illustrated.  Three  times  a  week. 

NEWS  NOTES  FROM  MOVIELAND  .V  bright  and  breezy  i-olumn  ou 
the  doings  of  the  film  players,  by  Daisy  Dean.  Illustrated.  Three  times 
a  week. 

DINNER  STORIES-  A  daily  column  of  anecdotes.  Illustrated. 

HEART  AND  HOME  PROBLEMS  .V  popular  coliimr,  of  advice  to  the 
lovelorn  and  tlie  friendless,  by  Mrs.  Elir.alieth  ThonipHoii. 

TIMELY  VIEWS  ON  WORLD  TOPICS  What  leaders  of  world 
thought  have  to  say  ahont  current  events  and  problems.  Daily. 

WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  DAY'S  NEWS  lirlef  liiographles  of  men  in  the 
public  lye.  Itaily. 

SUNSHINE  PELLETS  -A  daily  coluiiiii  of  n. marks  on  health,  full  of 
isoiimon  sense,  by  Dr,  W.  J.  Thomson. 

POEMS  THAT  LIVE- — The  classics  of  the  ages.  Daily. 

MISCELLANY — Central  Press  is  constantly  presenting  innovations  in  Us 
service  in  the  form  of  features  for  local  tie-ups,  weather  cartoons,  daily 
Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping  Early  cartoons,  feature  headings  for  news¬ 
papers.  illustrations  for  farm  and  radio  pages,  etc. 


SORDS -BROWN 
SPORT  CARTOONS 

The  leader  in  its  field.  It’s 
just  the  feature  you  need  to 
keep  your  sport  pages  out  of 
the  rut  this  winter. 

The  cartoons,  drawn  by 
John  Sords,  with  stories  by 
Norman  E,  Brown,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Central  Press,  are  as¬ 
sured  to  Central  Press  clients 
exclusively  for  the  next  three 
years  by  contracts  just  signed. 

I'he  Boston  Post,  with  a 
number  of  cartoons  of  this  type 
to  choose  from,  picked  the 
Sords- Brown  feature  as  the 
best,  and  will  make  it  a  feature 
of  its  sport  section  from  now 


I'he  Sords-Brown  cartoons 
are  three  columns  wide,  and 
run  three  times  a  week. 


NEWS  MATS  and 
FEATURE  STORIES 

The  Central  Press  general 
service  is  second  to  none.  It 
pours  a  wealth  of  news  pic¬ 
tures,  illustrated  feature  stories, 
cartoons,  sports,  fastiions,  pre¬ 
paredness,  art,  women’s  arid 
editorial  features  into  more 
than  325  newspaper  offices. 

The  widely  reproduced  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  of  JESS  CAR¬ 
GILL  are  a  part  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Press  general  service. 

The  Paris  (France)  Times, 
after  looking  over  all  Ameri¬ 
can  pictorial  services,  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  full  service  of 
Central  Press. 

“A  Central  Press  client  is 
‘covered’  on  everything.” 
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A  big  hit.  The  pictures  help 
the  children  guess  the  words. 
T  he  puzzles  are  one  column  in 
size,  making  them  easy  to  get 
in.  More  than  200  newspapers 
are  on  our  lists  for  this  feature, 
but  some  choice  territories  are 
still  oiien.  The  Cleveland  News 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  are  the  latest  to 
close  for  it. 


“BEST  OF  ALL 
PiaURE  PAGES” 

This  is  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  Central  Press  daily  picture 
page  by  newspapers  who  count 
it  their  best  feature. 

Central  Press’  picture  page  is 
used  by  more  newspapers  than 
any  other.  Within  the  last  two 
weeks,  the  editors  of  three 
large  dailies  have  cancelled 
their  orders  for  other  pictorial 
pages  in  order  to  contract  for 
the  Central  Press  page. 

And  with  the  Central  Press 
page  you  get  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  tie-up  opportunity  ever  of¬ 
fered  with  a  newspaper  feature. 
We  supply  you  with  as  many 
extra  proofs  of  the  page  on 
glazed  paper  as  you  want,  at 
cost.  Placed  in  shop  windows 
and  public  places,  they  force 
attention  to  your  newspaper. 
The  Clevelami  Plain  Dealer  is 
now  using  100  proofs  daily; 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  the  same  number. 
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CENTRAL  PRESS  BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 


start 

the  Big  Fellows’  day 


“In 
Philadelphia 

nearly  eveiylw^  reads 

JheBulletiiy 


Tooth  paste  is  a  mighty  small  item  in  the  daily 
budget — but  16  miles  of  it  would  be  necessary 
to  supply  each  Bulletin  Reader  and  his  family 
tomorrow  morning. 

His  wife  and  daughters,  being  natives  of  a  city 
famed  for  feminine  charm,  spend  many  times  the 
tooth  paste  budget  for  the  many  kinds  of  cos¬ 
metics,  perfumes  and  toilet  articles  used  by  the 
woman  of  today. 

There’s  no  magic  to  the  Bulletin’s  circulation — 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America — but  there 
is  a  reader-acceptance  that  smoothes  the  way  for 
those  who  divert  sufficient  of  their  funds  to  talk 
to  Philadelphians  in  the  paper  nearly  every  one 
of  the  half-million  Philadelphia  families  read. 


PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 

516,609 

Average  Daily  Net  Circulation  for  Six  Months  Ending  Sept.  31,  1924 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday,  forms  closing  ten  P.  M.  Thursday  preceding  publication,  by 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  J.  W.  Brown,  Publisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor; 

Suite  1115,  World  Building.  63  Park  Row,  New  York.  Telephone,  Beekman  5814-18. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Three  Newspapers  In  Court  Fight 
For  Freedom  of  the  Press 


Baltimore  Post,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  Indicted  for  Printing 
Income  Tax  Returns — Other  Newspaper  Indictments  Expected — All  Welcome  Challenge  to 

Represent  Public 


PRINCIPLE  OF  TAX  PUBLICITY  WILL  PREVAIL 
BALTIMORE  POST  DECLARES 


THREE  newspapers  have  been  indicted 
^  by  Federal  Grand  Juries  on  charges 
of  unlawfully  “printing  and  publishing” 
I«rts  of  income  tax  returns  for  1923. 

They  are  the  Baltimore  Post,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  Wash- 
iugt('n,  Xov.  25,  declined  to  say  whether 
other  indictments  will  be  returned,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  then  pending  before  dif¬ 
ferent  Federal  Grand  Juries. 

The  Post,  first  to  be  indicted,  will  go 
on  trial  in  Baltimore.  Dec.  9,  according 
to  the  date  tentatively  fixed  this  week. 
Trial  dates  for  the  other  two  newspapers 
had  not  been  announced  .when  EntTOR  & 
PcBi.isiiER  went  to  press. 

Both  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
and  the  Kansas  City  Journal- Post  were 
indicted  Xov.  25. 

The  indictment  returned  against  the 
Kansas  City  daily  differed  from  those  re¬ 
turned  against  the  other  two  newspapers, 
in  that  it  represented  the  only  one  of  the 
three  Federal  proceedings  thus  far  in¬ 
dicted  which  involve  individuals  in  the 
effort  to  clear  up  through  court  action 
the  conflicting  provisions  of  the  revenue 
act  affecting  publication  of  income  tax 
returns. 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal-Post,  and  Ralph 
Ellis,  managing  editor,  were  the  individ¬ 
uals  indicted. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  indictment  was  brought 
against  the  New  York  Tribune,  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  newspaper.  None  of 
its  officers  were  named. 

plea  of  not  guilty  will  be  entered,  it 
was  learned,  but  the  newspaper,  in  an 
editorial  Nov.  26,  announced  it  “will  do 
everything  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
present  law”  in  so  far  as  the  publicity 
section  is  involved. 

“The  threat  involved  in  this  attempt  by 
Gmgress  to  restrain  the  printing  of  pub¬ 
lic  records  attacks  the  freedom  of  the 
press  at  its  very  foundations,”  the  Herald 
Tribune  declared  in  its  editorial. 

“The  Herald-Tribune  will  insist  to  the 
limit  of  its  power  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution, 
shall  not  be  abridged. 

“It  welcomes  this  challenge  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  public  and  has  full  confidence  it 
will  succeed  in  this  fight  to  protect  the 
public  from  publicity  which  is  improper 
and  to  guarantee  it  news  to  which  it  is 
entitled.” 

,  Penalties  for  violation  of  the  law  by 
mdividtials  are  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  a  year 
m  prison,  or  both. 

In  the  instances  of  the  Baltimore  Post 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
where  the  corporations  are  named,  only 
a  fine  will  be  imposed  if  a  verdict  of 
piilty  is  returned. 

Ogden  Reid,  president  of  New  York 
Tribune.  Inc.,  stated  that  in  its  defense 
d  would  raise  two  contentions.  The  first 
|s  that  the  act  of  Congress  on  which  the 
mdictment  was  based  did  not  prohibit  the 
publication  of  income  taxes  paid.  The 
>*cond  contention  is  that  the  statute,  even 
•f  susceptible  of  this  interpretation,  was 


^HE  Baltimore  Post,  first  newspaper  in 
the  country  to  be  indicted  for  publish¬ 
ing  income  tax  returns,  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  regarding  its  position  in 
the  issue  of  Nov.  21 : 

“The  indictment  is  intended  to  test  the 
law  governing  income  tax  publicity.  The 
(iovernment  contends  the  Post  had  no 
right  to  publish  the  returns ;  the  Post 
contends  it  did.  The  question  will  be 
fought  out  in  the  courts. 

“Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  case, 
income  tax  publicity  is  with  us  to  stay. 
.Attorney-General  Stone  may  obtain  a  fav¬ 
orable  court  decision  despite  the  plain 
purpose  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  pub¬ 
licity  law,  but  this  avoidance  will  be  only 
temporary.  Sooner  or  later  the  public, 
now  being  confused  by  propaganda,  will 
recognize  that  the  benefits  of  publicity 
vastly  outweigh  the  inconveniences  and 


unconstitutional,  for  the  reason  that  it 
violated  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

.Attorney  General  Stone  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  he  had  with  Washington  newspaper 
correspondents  Tuesday,  suggested  many 
newspapers  appeared  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  be  indicted. 

“1  have  receivefl  applications  for  that 
privilege  from  any  number  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,”  he  added  smil¬ 
ing. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  stage  is  all  set 
for  the  battle  sure  to  be  waged  during  the 
forthcoming  “short  session”  of  Congress 
for  the  repeal  of  the  publicity  clause  of 
the  revenue  law. 

Representative  Henry  W.  Watson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  ranking  Repub¬ 
lican  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  announced  this  week 
he  would  introduce  a  “repealer”  just  as 
soon  as  Congress  got  down  to  business. 

Both  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
all  parties  have  been  deluged  by  protests 
against  the  publicity  clause,  and  demands 
for  its  repeal,  and  in  the  first  flood  of 
bills  uiK)n  the  opening  of  the  session  there 
arc  certain  to  he  many  proposals  for  the 
elimination  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Watson,  who  opposed  the  clause 
originally,  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  thtc  words,  “together  with  the 
amount  of  the  iiKome  tax  paid  by  such 
person."  which,  he  p^iintcd  out.  would 
prevent  further  income  tax  publicitv. 

The  indictment  against  the  Herald 
Tribune  contains  three  counts.  These 
charge  that  the  Herald  Tribune  on  Oct. 
25  published  the  income  tax  payments 
made  by  Archer  M.  Huntington.  M.  M. 
Belding  and  John  T.  Underwood.  None 
of  the  taxpayers  named  complained  to  the 
Government,  it  was  learned.  The  names 
were  picked  at  random  from  thousands 
published. 

It  was  on  Oct.  23  that  the  income  tax 
payments  were  made  public  records.  In 


then  no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
dare  diwlge  his  duty  to  enforce  it. 

“The  opponents  of  publicity  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  the  average  citizen 
feel  his  privacy  is  being  invaded  unneces¬ 
sarily  by  the  Government.  They  proceed 
on  the  theory  the  citizen  regards  his 
private  income  as  something  shameful  and 
a  thing  to  he  hidden  from  his  neighbors. 
For  a  little  while  citizens  may  accept  this 
curious  view,  but  not  for  long.  Ultimate¬ 
ly  they  will  realize  publicity  is  their  best 
protection.  They  will  realize  that  without 
publicity  the  (iovernment  never  will  be 
able  to  obtain  from  the  rich  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  a  full  and  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
government. 

“The  present  propaganda,  no  doubt, 
must  run  its  course,  but  in  the  end  the 
principle  of  publicity  will  prevail,  because 
it  is  wise  and  fair.” 


its  issue  of  Oct.  24,  the  Herald  Tribune 
did  not  publish  any  payments. 

“In  obedience  to  the  law,”  it  announced 
on  that  day,  “The  Herald  Tribune  is  re¬ 
fraining  from  printing  the  lists.” 

On  Oct.  25.  however,  the  paper  changed 
its  position  and  publishecl  the  payments. 
The  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
the  publication  on  the  25th  read ; 

The  Herald  Tribune  yesterday  omitterl  the 
income  tax  fiffures  from  its  news  columns  in 
the  conviction  that  they  should  not  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  and  in  compliance  with  th«  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  On  the  legality  of  that 
ruling  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  yesterday  declined  to  give  an  opinion. 
In  practice  collectors  of  internal  revenue  are 
still  allowing  newspaper  reporters  access  to  the 
income  tax  returns.  The  facts,  which  never 
shouM  have  been  made  known,  have  become 
general  news  of  immediate  importance.  The 
Herald  Tribune  recognized  that  the .  Treasury 
ruling  has  t)ecotne  ineffective.  It  therefore 
)irints  torlay  the  figures  made  public  by  the 
Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue  without  vouching 
for  their  accuracy. 

.After  the  indictment  had  been  returned, 
the  Herald  Tribune  gave  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  editorial  as  explaining  its  ptisition  in 
the  proceedings : 

“This  newspaper  has  been  indicted  by 
the  local  Fetleral  Grand  Jury  on  the 
charge  that  it  unlawfully  published 
amtiunts  of  income  taxes  paid.  The  in- 
divitluals  whose  taxes  were  published 
made  m>  complaint.  Their  names  were 
selected  entirely  at  random.  The  indict¬ 
ment  was  found  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of 
any  such  publication.  The  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  welcomes  this  litigation  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assist  the  .Administration  in 
ascertaining  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
not  less  to  protect  the  constitutional  right 
of  newspapers  to  print  the  news. 

“The  publicity  provisions  of  the  income 
tax  law  were  perhaps  the  most  egregious 
blunder  of  the  late  lamentable  session  ot 
Congress  and  are  so  ambiguous  in  terms 
that  the  .Attorney  General  publicly  de¬ 


clared  tliat  the  intent  of  Congress  in  en¬ 
acting  them  could  only  be  ‘surmised.’ 
The  Herald  Tribune  believes  that  this 
statute  on  which  the  indictmnet  is  founded 
did  not  prohibit  the  publication  of  the 
tigures. 

“But  the  question  of  far  greater  impor- 
taiKe  is  whether  the  Government  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  prohibit  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  facts  made  public  by  the  man¬ 
datory  provisions  of  an  act  ot  Congress. 
Can  Congress  say  :  ‘You  mav  talk,  but 
you  may  not  write?’  The  indictment  it¬ 
self  charges  that  the  figures  which  this 
newspaper  published  were  ‘a  public  rec¬ 
ord.’  They  unquestionably  were.  By  ex¬ 
press  direction  of  Congress  the  Col¬ 
lectors’  records  were  thrown  open  to  in¬ 
spection  by  all  comers.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  generally  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

“The  threat  involved  in  this  attempt  by 
Congress  to  restrain  the  printitng  of  pub¬ 
lic  records  attacks  the  freedom  of  the 
press  at  its  very  foundations.  The  First 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
declares ; 

“  ‘Con.gress  shall  make  no  law  respect¬ 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press';  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petittion 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances.’ 

“It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  freedom 
thereby  guaranteed  to  the  jiress  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  there  shall  be  no  governmental 
suppression  of  news.  If  C  ongress  could 
restrain  the  press  from  printing  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  after  tiiey  ha<l  been 
made  accessible  to  the  general  public, 
could  it  not  be  urged  that  it  might  etpially 
restrain  the  press  from  publishing  any 
other  public  event?  In  a  democracy  the 
newspapers  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
people.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
voters  may  by  personal  presence  head  the 
proceedings  in  their  Ix-gislatures  and  their 
courts  and  examine  the  records  in  their 
collectors’  offices.  That  knowledge  there 
obtainable  by  the  few  may  be  kept  from 
the  many  by  suppression  of  newsjwper 
publication  is  an  unthinkable  proposition. 

“The  Herald  Tribune  will  do  every¬ 
thing  it  can  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
present  law  so  that  the  names  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  the  amounts  they  pay  shall 
be  made  available  only  to  Government 
officials  who  have  duties  relating  thereto. 
The  Herald  Tribune  will  also  insist  to  the 
limit  of  its  power  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  abridgerl.  It  welcomes 
this  challenge  to  represent  the  public,  and 
has  full  confidence  that  it  will  succeed  in 
this  fight  to  protect  the  public  from  pub¬ 
licity  which  is  improper  and  to  guarantee 
it  news  to  which  it  is  entitled  ’’ 

The  .Attorney  General’s  program  does 
not  provide  that  a  half  dozen  indictments 
shall  be  returned  on  a  fixed  series  of 
dates.  .After  studying  the  reports  col- 
lecte<l  by  his  assistants  from  virtually 
every  city  in  the  country,  Mr.  Stone  se¬ 
lected  those  which  to'  his  mind  present 
most  squarelv  all  the  issues  involved  in 
the  tangled  situation. 
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NEW  MAKES  NO  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  June  30,  1924,  there  were  10,010  1909  and  carried  forward  by  the  Hughe,  I 

post  offices  at  which  publications  were  Commission  in  1911.  Much  of  the  dau 

ANNUAL  POSTAL  REIPORT  entered  as  second-class  matter.  Of  the  secured  for  this  ascertainment  was  from 

total  postage  paid  at  the  pound  rates  the  special  weighing  of  the  mails  of  190: 

■”  '  79.67  per  cent  was  collected  at  the  50  authorized  by  Congress.  Since  the  find- 

Passes  to  Congress  Responsibility  of  Deciding  How  Postal  offices  having  the  largest  mailings.  ‘  ings  of  the  Hughes  Commission  tx- 

n...  “Applications  to  the  number  of  4,236  t^sion  of  estimates  had  been  made  In 

Conditions  bhall  Be  Kemedied — Second  Class  admission  of  publications  to  the  department  from  time  to  time  but  had 

Poundage  Up  5.24  Per  Cent  During  Year  second  class  of  mail  matter  or  change  in  become  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 

title,  frequency  of  issue  or  office  of  radical  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the 
R  I  RART  rAMPRiri  I  publication  were  received  during  the  year,  service,  both  with  reference  to  increased 

By  j.  BAKi  v.>Amroi:.i.i.  3  g23  were  favorably  acted  upon  expenditures  and  increases  in  the  weight 

(.H  ashington  Correspondent  Editor  &  Publisher)  and  413  denied.  During  the  same  period  volume  of  the  mails  as  a  whole  and 

r\  j  .•  I,.  K  •  f  .u  T-L  .  3,540  publications  were  discontinued,  leav-  particular  classes,  which  had  radically 

recommendations  are  made  by  mgs  for  the  previous  year.  The  postage  ■  28  265  having  a  second-class  status  at  affected  their  relations  to  each  other.  F« 

Postimster  General  Harry  S.  New  co  lected  on  the  maihngs  at  the  pound  ^^e  close  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  283  these  reasons  the  Joint  Commission  of 

in  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  Postoffice  rates  amounted  to  $».258,254.93,  whi^  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Congress  on  Postal  Service  agreed  with 

Department  on  the  ascertainment  of  the  was  an  increase  of  5656,912.75,  or  2.29  Th^re  were  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  undertake  the 

cost  of  carrying  and  handling  the  mails  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  i  i2Q  news  agents’  permits  to  inquiry  with  the  understanding  that  the 


which  has  finally  been  completeil  for  sub-  year. 

mission  to  Congress.  “The  total  weight  of  the  advertising 

Upon  Congress  will  devolve  the  re-  portions  of  publications  subject  to  the 
sponsibility  of  deciding  how  the  postal  zone  rates  mailed  during  the  year  was 
conditions  described  in  great  detail  in  the  513.218,692  pounds,  on  which  $17,626,- 
report  should  be  met.  925.03  was  collected,  this  being  an  aver- 


mail  second-class  matter  at  the  pound  work  of  gathering  the  statistical  data, 
rates.  completing  their  preparation  for  use,  and 

“The  campaign  inaugurated  during  the  estimate  of  i^venue  and 

previous  year  to  secure  the  co-operation  o®  woud  be  conducted  by  officers  of  the 
of  publishers  of  newspapers  and  ^iodi-  ^  ‘  Department, 

cals  entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  Most  careful  consideration  was  given 


conu.uo.is  ULSL..ULU  I  .  . .  ...  .......  publishers  of  newspapers  and  periodi-  '  iTepanmeni. 

report  should  be  met.  ,  »  •.  ^  collected,  this  bei^  an  aver  j  entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  ‘Most  careful  consideration  was  given 

Congress  may  either  formulate  its  own  age  of  3.43  cents  per  pound  The  reading  “leT  p?ena/ad^^^^^  to  the  plans  necessary  for  the  collS 

recommendations  on  the  basis  of  the  re-  portions  of  such  publications  weighed  preparation  oi  ineir  puDiications  a,i„,|,,a.„  ctatktire  ami  cm..-i..i  T 

port,  or  it  may  call  upon  tlie  Postmaster  f)04, 223,355  pounds  and  the  postage  col-  has  been  continued  and  is  bestowed  unon  the 

Sniral  to  Jkc  whatever  roconmen^-  teal  th.roon  amoumol  to  $9,069,132.07.  rnSSTt^IorraiJ inSSr 

tions  he  may  deem  necessary  to  provide  The  average  rates  per  pound  on  second-  '"s  ,  ana  i  aif  auoresses  on  ^  j  •  .  .  •  ■ 

legislative  or  departmental  remedies.  class  matter  mailed  under  the  various  ^^^^ond-class  natter  and  thereby  faalit^-  A  statistical  period  beginning  with 
The  report  was  prepared  under  the  conditions  during  the  /.seal  year  1924  >"8.  and  expediting  its  handling  in  the  September  la,  1922  was  lirst  selected, 

personal  direction  of  Joseph  Stewart,  who  were  as  follows:  mails.  but  on  account  of  the  conditions  of  tlx 

holds  the  dual  position  of  executive  Average  “In  foreshadowing  the  submission  to  n^ail  service  as  well  as  of  business 

assistant  to  the  Postmaster  General  and  rates  per  Congress  of  the  special  report  on  mail  generally  throughout  the  country,  result- 

special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.  pound  costs,  the  Postmaster  General  reviewed  '"g  from  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes,  it 

Its  completion  has  been  awaited  with  1924  the  history  of  the  events  in  Congress  found  inadvisable  to  proceed  during 

natural  interest  by  the  newspaper  and  Cents  leading  up  to  it,  and  explained  the  period  period  and  a  postponement  kcame 

magazine  interests,  which  have  been  “.\11  mailings  both  at  the  pound  from  September  21  to  October  20,  1923,  necessary.  When  first  undertaken  it  was 

®  ■  ■'  ■ -  - -  ^  ^  -•  -  of  was  selected  for  the  assembling  of  the  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  the 


aware  for  some  time  it  would  deal  ex-  rate.s  and  free  in  the  county  of 

tensively  with  the  moot  question  of  publication  . 

second  class  postal  rates.  Mailings  at  the  pound  rates,  ex- 

Representatives  of  these  interests  have  elusive  of  free-in-county  matter, 
conferred  with  President  Coolidge  on  the  Mailings  of  publications  whose  ad- 
subject  recently.  On  one  occasion  spokes-  vertising  portions  were  subject 

men  for  the  American  Publishers  Con-  to  the  zone  rates,  including  both 

ference  spent  considerable  time  at  the  reading  and  advertising  portions. 

White  House  and  with  the  Postmaster  but  excluding  copies  mailed  at 

General.  On  a  later  occasion  officers  of  the  cent-a-pound  rate  and  free  of 

the  A.  N.  P.  A.  expressed  to  the  Presi-  {xistage  in  the  county  of  publica- 

dent  views  reported  to  have  been  at  tion  . 

variance  with  those  of  certain  magazine  Mailings  of  publications  subject  to 
publishers.  ’^aae  rates,  including  both  the 

In  anticipation  of  the  fresh  drive  now  reading  and  advertising  portions 

under  way  to  secure  the  re-passage  of  the  and  the  copies  mailed  at  the  cent- 

bill  to  increase  postal  employes’  wfiges  a-pound  rate  and  free  of  postage 

which  President  Coolidge  vetoed  upon  in  county  of  publication  . 

the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  i  ...  n.  . 

the  suggestion  has  been  advanced  in  some  ^ 

quarters  that  the  revenue  necessary  to  PRESS  SHOULD 

swell  the  pay  roll  of  the  Postoffice  De-  .  „  ,  . 

partment  might  be  obtained  by  raising  A  Bad  Word  Wnic 

mail  rates,  particularly  those  of  the  j 

second  class.  .  _ 

Such  a  proposal  would  be  certain  to  or 

encounter  stiff  opposition  from  a  number 

inE:  ""  ““ 


rates  and  free  in  the  county  of  was  selected  for  the  assembling  of 

publication  .  2.09  data  upon  which  the  report  is  based. 

Mailings  at  the  pound  rates,  ex-  “During  the  year  1921  questions  a 

elusive  of  free-in-county  matter.  22  before  the  Committee  on  the  Posto 


ta  upon  which  the  report  is  bas^.  work  in  the  post  offices  could  be  done  by 
“During  the  year  1921  questions  arose 

Changed  conditions  in  the  service  it  was 


vertising  portions  were  subject  rates  for  mail  matter  of  th< 

to  the  zone  rates,  including  both  and  also  as  to  the  adequac 

reading  and  advertising  portions,  for  mail  matter  of  the ' 

but  excluding  copies  mailed  at  (parcel  post),’’  Mr.  New 

the  cent-a-pound  rate  and  free  of  fact  develop^  at  the  hea 

IKistage  in  the  county  of  publica-  account  of  the  lack  of  inf( 

tion  .  2.38  which  to  make  estimates 


before  the  Committee  on  the  Postoffice  Tu 

and  Post  Roads  of  the  House  as  to  the  **’^i 

rates  for  mail  matter  of  the  second  class.  “^sorbed  by  the  regular  force,  but 

and  also  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  rates  ^ 

for  mail  matter  of  the  fourth  class  ‘Tk  I  I’'"*'  ^ 

(parcel  post),’’  Mr.  New  stated.  “The 

-  -  -  without  increasing  deficiencies  and  was 


fact  developed  at  the  hearings  that  on  ana  was 

account  of  lack  of  inforn^tion  upon  Z  awaiting  appropriate 

which  to  make  estimates  it  was  im-  appropriation  by  Congr^ 

practicable  at  that  time  to  make  an  in-  reported  to  the  joint 

- .  • _ _ .u. _ _  commission. 


which  to  make  estimates  it  was  im¬ 
practicable  at  that  time  to  make  an  in¬ 
zone  rates,  including  both  the  telligent  comparison  between  the  revenue 

reading  and  advertising  portions  and  the  cost  of  carrying  and  handling  the 

and  the  copies  mailed  at  the  cent-  several  classes  of  mail  matter  per  uni 

a-pound  rate  and  free  of  postage  of  service.  The  last  official  ascertain 

in  County  of  publication  .  2.19  ment  had  been  made  by  the  department  i: 


“Thereafter  the  department  submitted 


PRESS  SHOULD  DISCARD  UGLY  “XMAS” 

A  Bad  Word  Which  Should  Be  Eliminated  from 
Public  Print 
By  JOHN  H.  A.  KELLY 


several  classes  of  mail  matter  per  unit  budget  officer  an  estimate  of  the 

of  service.  The  last  official  ascertain-  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
ment  had  been  made  by  the  department  in  work. 

“The  Joint  Postal  Commission  went 
out  of  existence  on  June  30,  1924,  but  the 
ARD  UGLY  “XMAS”  I  Congress  included  in  the  appropriation 

bill  for  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
»uld  Be  Eliminated  from  that  fiscal  year  an  item  of  $500,000  for  the 

Priuf  purpose  of  completing  the  work  of  d^ 

A  wRi  V  termining  the  cost  to  the  department  of 

.  A.  KELLY  handling  the  different  classes  of  mail 

_  matter. 


ImiirM^in  rMroT  iS:  n  di;i^tTon‘*lhfde^Vm^^^ 

tVi-  Hniisi*  Annrooriations  proper  names.  Holidays  and  holy-  Clock  Day  because  that  mechanism  is  ‘“r”  iu’  *  ^  ueparimeni  resumea  woii 
rnm'illittw  and  a  candidate  for  Speaker  ‘Hy*  alike  bear  names  that  are  pregnant  closely  identified  with  rising.  We  don’t  projrot.  employi^  al» 

Sf  Hon^e.  who  has  a^dy  with  meaning.  They  are  neither  number-  call  Good  Friday  Zday  because  the  letter 


ed  nor  lettered  in  the  order  of  their  oc-  Z  occupies  a  svmhol’ic  position  in  the  employed  by  the  Jomt  Postal  _  Com- 

.i.,i,..K..f  mission  to  contmue  their  work  m  co- 


of  the  next  House,  who  has  already  witn  meaning,  they  are  neither  number-  can  uoort 
declared  himself  unalterably  opposetl  to  it.  ed  nor  lettered  in  the  order  of  them  oc-  /  occup.e 
President  Coolidge  has  indicated  if  the  curence  or  for  any  other  reason.  There  alphabet, 
necessarv  revenue  can  be  found  he  will  one  outstanding  exception.  One  day-  -Xmas’- 
aor:,rn  veto  a  nostal  nav  increase  bill,  ‘he  day  of  all  days  in  each  year— is  sadly  ,acrilegioi) 


not  again  veto  a  postal  pay  increase  bill,  ‘he  claj^t  all  clays  in  each  year-is  sadly 
but  bow  Congress  can  find  this  revenue  miscalled,  disgracefully  designated, 
in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  taxpayers  is  Its  up  to  the  newspapers  to  correct 
_ _ i.'L-olv  tn  tn  a  the  evil  that  is  crowded  into  that  one 


"Xmas”  is  no  more  excusable,  no  less 
icrilegious. 

It  might  be  <.).K.  in  shorthand  to  use 


operation. 

“The  period  from  September  21  to 
October  20,  1923,  was  selected,  during 
which  time  the  statistics  were  reported. 


evil  that  is  crowded  into  that  one 
le  expression ; 

XMAS.’- 


in  a  way  t?,  ^  ®  the  evil  that  is  crowfled  into  that  one  ^  designate  Christ:  but  as  long  as  The  postmasters  and  employees  of  the 

a  question  considered  likely  to  jeaj  ^o  »  expression  •  writing  shorthand,  it  s  neither  Railw^  Mail  Service  were  especially  in- 

wide  divergence  of  opmion  ,f™ang  its  nice,  necessary  nor  appropriate.  Let’s  stnicted  by  a  corps  of  post-office  in- 

mm^rs  at  the  ort  co  i  g  .  enough  for  CHRISTMAS  to  '•’re^rent  abbreviate  sjK-ctors  and  officers  of  the  Railway  Mail 

Members  of  Congress  have  alre.adv  be  written  Xmas  on  any  flimsy  pretext ;  and  Sa^  .Service.whowere  calledtothedepart- 

beJJ  Twar^ped  wdth  Appeals  for  the  re-  but  now,  largely  through  free  usT  of  the  ?.  g  mcnit  to  thoroughly  famdiarize  themselves 

of  the  Dostal  pay  increase  bill,  abortive  abbreviation  in  newsTKiptTs —  s  CHRISTMAS  \vc  are  preparing  uitb  the  plan,  the  forms  to  bt*  u^cfl.  and 

w^r  the  President’s  veto,  if  necessary,  chiefly  in  advertising— that  day  that  is  so  celebrate.  It  hasnt  any  other  name,  the  instructions  therefor. 


passage  of  the  postal  pay  increase  bill.  abbreviation  in  newstKipers-  'ts  LHKlblM.^S  we  are  preparinj 

over  the  President’s  veto,  if  necessary,  chiefly  in  advertising— that  day  that  is  so  celebrate.  It  hasnt  any  other  name 
and  whatever  the  fate  ultimately  of  the  dear  to  us  is  being  given  widespread  pro-  DON’T  write  it  “Xmas.”  DON’T  call  “The  information  so  reporteti  has  bw 
proposed  legislation  the  problem  of  pro-  nunciation  in  accordance  with  its  short-  it  Ecksmas.  receiveil.  checkeil.  tabulated ,  arr.anged, 

vidiiig  postal  employes  with  increased  cned  spelling.  Christmas  Spirit  doe.sn’t  Newspapers  are  guilty  of  the  mal-  and  consolidated  for  use  in  the  making  of 
wages  is  regiirded  as  bound  to  be  the  mean  near  so  much  when  it  is  called  practice  chiefly  by  omission  rather  than  the  ascertainment  of  costs  and  reyem^ 

storm  center  again  of  considerable  debate  Ecksmas  Spirit.  commission.  It’s  in  the  advertising  by  the  specially  organizetl  force  in  the 

in  both  Senate  and  House.  The  “X”  is  borrowed — or  stolen —  columns  that  Xmas  most  frequently  ap-  department  and  such  ascertainment  has 


of  the  Postoffice  Department  on  the  Saviour. 


ascertainment  of  mail  costs,  including  the  But  how  many  of  us  own  restaurants  the  public  for  elimination  of  the  undigni- 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes,  and  or  candy  kitchens?  How  many  of  us  tied  X  are  cautioned  to  see  that  their 


the  special  services 


would  know  what  it  was  all  about  if  the  newspapers  in  entirety  set  the  example. 


In  discussing  second-class  matter  in  his  menus  were  printed  in  Greek  instead  of  Don’t  permit  a  repetition  of  what  hap 


latest  annual  report,  the  Postmaster 
General  states : 

“The  mailings  of  ne\vsivn-’»-s  and 
periodicals  as  second-class  matter  at 


the  Postmaster  English?  pened  last  year  to  one  newspaper.  An  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered 

X  in  algebra  equals  the  unknown.  The  editor  published  an  editorial  call-  advertising  by  the  late  Thomas  Balmer, 

Perhaps  it’s  all  right  for  unbelievers  ing  for  the  public  execution  of  the  X  in  for  many  years  Western  advertising  man- 
to  whom  Christ  is  unknown  to  call  it  Xmas.  The  editorial  was  very  well  re-  ager  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Gimpanjr. 


pound  rates  of  postage  and  free  in  the  Xmas:  but  Christians  who  prefer  to  be  ceived  by  readers.  Some  of  them  said  has  been  issued  in  booklet  form  by  Frank 

county  of  publication  during  the  fiscal  known  as  such  rather  than  as  Xians  will  so,  writing  letters  of  commendation.  Ad-  M.  Comrie.  The  material  was  first  used 

year  weinbod  in  the  aggregate  1.396.516.-  keep  Christmas  sacredly  known  by  its  vertisements  in  the  next  day’s  issue  had  in  the  form  of  an  address  before  the 

^5  pounds,  an  increase  of  69.569.288  right  name  so  that  none  of  its  signif-  Xmas  smeared  all  over  every  page.  .\gate  Club  of  Chicago,  of  which  Mr. 

pounds,  or  5.24  per  wnt,  over  the  mail-  icance  be  lost.  Exeunt  X!  Balmcr  was  one  of  the  founders. 


It’s  CHRISTM.\S  we  are  preparing  with  the  plan,  the  forms  to  be  u'-ctl.  and 
celebrate.  It  hasn’t  anv  other  name,  the  instructions  therefor. 


It  would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  from  the  Greek,  in  which  language  it  is  jH-ars.  But  the  newspapers  can  correct  completed.  The  whole  matter  is 

if  the  problem  were  linked  with  the  report  a  symbol  equivalent  to  the  name  of  the  that  easily  enough.  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  other- 

~  ~  ■’  Editors  contemplating  editorial  calls  to  transmitted  to  Congress.” 
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PLAYS  MAY  BE  DULL,  BUT  CRITICS  DARE  NOT  BE 

So  Declares  John  Anderson  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Gotham’s  Youngest  Dramatic  Critic — 

Drama  as  Newsy  as  Murder  or  Divorce,  He  Holds 


IT  costs  a  nickel  to  read  the  views  of 
Manhattan’s  youngest  critic  of  the 
drama,  in  the  oldest  of  the  city’s  news¬ 
papers. 

He  is  John  Anderson,  founded  about 
1897 ;  and  his  verdicts  appear  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  founded  1801,  the 
most  expensive  of  the  afternoon  dailies. 

Yet  Fred  Stone  and  other  spendthrifts 
with  a  fondness  for  real  estate  investment 
have  been  seen  to  plank  down  five  cents, 
cash,  for  a  copy  of  the  Post.  Most  of 
Broadway  is  curious  to  see  what  Ander¬ 
son  has  to  say  about  the  new  play. 

Anderson  is  (fiat  millionth  journalist 
who  rides  down  Park  Row  on  a  white 
horse,  a  la  fairy  tale.  He  is  exemplar 
for  the  dreams  of  city  hall  reporters  from 
Penobscot  to  San  Pedro.  He  has  out- 
(illaghered  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

For  John  Anderson  is  the  young  man 
who  came  to  New  York  at  22  and  now, 
at  27,  gets  two  seats  in  the  fifth  row  at 
every  first  night  performance,  yawns  at 
all  the  wisecracks  if  the  blond  beauty  in 
the  lower  box  happens  to  be  looking  his 
way,  and  waves  to  Jack  Dempsey,  that 
inveterate  first  nighter,  over  near  the  trap 
drummer. 

Then  he  drinks  a  cherry  phospliate 
with  Flo  Ziegfeld,  tells  Ethel  Barrymore 
her  hat  is  on  crooked,  slaps  Dave  Belasco 
on  the  back,  and  strolls  to  the  office  to 
chisel  his  prejudices  in  print. 

.■\fter  five  years,  all  told,  of  newspaper 
work,  he  is  the  etifant  terrible  of  New 
York  criticism.  Actors  remain  awake 
after  a  premiere  until  noon,  to  read  his 
dicta.  The  elder  heads  are  apprehensive 
lest  he  tweak  a  dramatic  nose  to  which 
they  kow-tow.  Percy  Hammond  quotes 
the  bright  thing  young  Mr.  Anderson  said 
after  that  second  act.  And  young  Mr. 
.\nderson  remains  unperturbed. 

He  has  reached  this  high  estate  by  rid¬ 
ing  two  dissimilar,  if  twin,  philosophies. 

First,  he  regards  himself,  in  this  role 
Ilf  drama  critic,  as  a  diplomat,  main¬ 
taining  a  delicate  liaison  between  the 
itage  and  the  public. 

Second,  he  regards  himself,  in  his  role 
Ilf  newspaper  writer,  as  a  reporter,  de¬ 
scribing  a  murder,  a  robbery,  a  cyclone 
or  a  divorce,  whichever  the  play  figura¬ 
tively  chances  to  resemble,  and  describing 
it  interestingly. 

“A  first  night  performance,”  says  An- 
^rson,  “when  it  is  observed  objectively, 
is  as  full  as  news  as  a  railroad  disaster  or 
a  political  convention. 

“But  a  good  share  of  the  news  about  a 
play  that  gets  into  print  is,  inevitably, 
the  opinions  of  the  critic.  These  are  the 
major  facts. 

“To  bolster  them,  however,  the  critic 
should  tell  enough  about  the  play  to  aid 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
Even  this,  of  course,  filters  through  the 
opinions  of  the  critic.” 

The  critic’s  most  difficult  function,  An¬ 
derson  finds,  is  to  maintain  at  a  nicety 
the  balance  between  indignation  against 
shoddy  work  and  fairness  to  a  spectacle 
which,  though  it  leaves  him  cold,  may 
attract  audiences. 

“Newspaper  criticism,”  says  he,  “can 
scarcely  persevere  daily  as  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  soul  among  the  masterpieces. 

“None  the  less,  it  must  not  become  the 
adventures  of  a  sorehead  in  search  of  the 
epochal.” 

On  Broadway  much  more  than  in  road 
towns,  he  finds,  prorlucers  and  managers 
welcome  harsh  treatment  of  a  weak  play, 
because  ordinarily  they  saw  its  weakness 
first. 

.Anderson  might  have  become  a  lumber 
bing.  His  family  numbered  among  them 
some  lumber  barons.  In  fact,  when  he 
was  Ixirn,  down  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
just  in  time  to  watch  the  soldiers  march 
away  towards  Key  West  and  Cuba,  he 
did  not  regard  them  as  so  much  material 
*''/  drama,  but  merely  as  potential  users 
of  lumber. 

I  ven  in  his  ’teens,  when  he  attended 


By  HARLAN  S.  MILLER 


"That  expenditure  is  justifiable  only 
when  a  fine  talent  is  wasted  or  when  a 
great  art  stoops  to  something  mean  and 
cheap. 

"I  call  play  reviewers  reporters,  be¬ 
cause  the  play  is  news,  and  extremely 
important  news.  Nearly  everyone  goes 
to  the  theatre,  and  everyone  talks  about 
it.  It  is  make-believe,  as  much  a  part  of 
the  life  of  grown-ups  as  play  is  .a  part 
of  the  life  of  a  child.  The  theatre  is  the 
grown-up’s  box  of  toys. 

"But  the  things  that  happen  in  this 
world  of  imagination  are  as  real  to  many 
people  as  the  happenings  of  the  front 
page,  in  the  world  of  subway  accidents, 
holdups  and  murders. 

“This  has  been  more  clearly  realized 
recently ;  both  newspapers  and  readers 
accent  the  view  that  what  happens  in  tlie 
stage  ought  to  form  part  of  the  day's 
news,  and  not  be  treated  as  a  remote, 
other-worldly  phenomenon. 

“.And  so  the  reviewer  must  write  for 
the  casual  reader,  too ;  he  must  compete 
with  the  divorces  and  cross-word 
puzzles;  the  play  may  be  dull  but  the  re¬ 
viewer  dare  not  be. 

“There  must  be  no  such  thing  as  kind¬ 
ness  to  weak  shows.  Not  even  kindness 
will  .save  a  weak  show.  Rarely  a  bad 
show  will  outlive  a  giKxl  one;  but  the 
weak  fall  by  the  wayside.” 


I  _ _  I  Picture  Dailies  Use  Much  Copper 

the  correct  schcwls  in  the  South,  he  did  the  Bust’s  art  e.litor  usually  sits  iii  the  ,,roporSteS  with‘^ffij  inceptbr^and 

lint  evinre  thnt  nassionate  interest  in  other.  Anderson  is  hetween  siv  and  cev^.  •  s  ,  e  ..  ...  T  .  .  .  .  . 


not  evince  that  passionate  interest  in  other.  .Anderson  is  between  six  and  sev- 
things  dramatic  which  should  preface  a  en  feet  tall,  a  triple-threat  man.  equally 
critic’s  career.  In  fact,  when  he  was  giv-  dangerous  with  epigrams,  puns  or  meta- 
en  a  role  in  a  senior  play,  as  Laertes  or  phors  in  an  open  field. 

Peter  Pan  or  something,  he  flunked  out  As  a  result  his  play  reviews  and  his 
completely,  or  almost  did,  because,  ac-  column  of  theatre  chat,  called  “Two  on 
cording  to  his  estimates  he  had  too  many  the  .Aisle,”  are  among  the  most  readable 
words  to  learn  by  heart.  .As  the  legend  theatrical  prose  in  the  big  city.  His  age, 
goes,  he  got  even  with  hw  successor  by  or  lack  of  it.  is  his  most  sensitive  point; 
reviewing  the  performance  in  the  campus  he  usually  calls  it  “.A  little  under  thirty.” 


wide  circulation  of  the  illustrated  tabloid 
newspapers  in  this  country,  according  to 
a  survey  just  completed  by  the  Copper 
ami  Brass  Research  .Association,  which 
shows  that  more  than  4,000,000  pounds 
of  cop]ier  are  consumed  annually  in  the 
photoengraving  and  electrotyping  indus¬ 
tries.  At  the  present  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion,  Iietween  2,500,000  and  S.OOO.CiOO 
•H Hinds  are  used  each  year  in  the  manu- 


*u-  K  I  .  I  K..  .  young  man  „f  photoengravings,  while  more 

Then  something  hapj^ned  to  lumber:  tell  his  theories  himself  so  that  Stark  l,3(K).000  pounds  go  into  the  making 

It  all  burned  up.  or  people  were  not  burn-  A  oung  and  Kenneth  MacGowan  and  other  .-lectrotviies  This  is  the  first  mm 

ing  enough  of  it  or  using  bricks_  instead,  graylieards  may  read  as  they  run.  .nrvev  the  association  has  made  the 


or  whatnot,  anti  Anderson,  like  Sir  Wal-  “A  drama  critic,”  says  he,  ' 
ter  Scott,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  to  retrieve  other  repeirter,  must  get  the  facts, 
his  fortunes  with  his  pen.  Here  the  war  “Elsewhere  these  are  reasonably  ascer- 
intervened.  tainable.  But  in  the  theatre,  the  facts. 


3ung  ana  ivtnnetn  viacuowan  ana  otner  electrotyjies.  This  is  the  first  com- 

survey  the  association  has  made,  the 
A  drama  critic,  says  he,  as  any  f.-n-js  *,f  the  increase  being  determined 
ler  reporter,  must  get  the  facts  ^ 

Elsewhere  tpese  are  reasonably  ascer- 

: _ i.i„  ij...  .1 _ .t . . . .1 _ ...  a>.ii. 


Fresh  from  school,  an  astonishingly  most  of  them,  are  the  crystallizations  in 
slender  young  man  with  powerful  eye-  the  reviewer’s  mind. 


p  reviewers  mind.  Adt  Boost  Football  Spirit 

glasses,  he  was  bitter  for  a  time  because  “.Although  these  may  lie  stigmatized  as  ..  j  •  i  i  ( 

recruiting  officers  persistently  discounted  opinions,  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  .  'Newspaper  advertising,  and  plenty  ot 

his  potential  military  prowess.  Then  he  rejiort  them.  .  '!•  r 

went  to  work  for  the  Post  in  the  exciting  “But  while  a  reviewer  must  give,  in  the  Lniversity  of  Wisconsin  footb^  team 
days  of  1918,  when  city  editors  were  con-  main,  his  opinions,  he  needn’t  make  every-  f db  Chicago 

stai'.tly  on  the  alert  lest  a  submarine  ap-  body  sore  when  he  does  it.  When  a  show  baturrlay.  One  hundred  and  six- 

pear  at  the  battery  and  catch  them  nap-  is  bad,  the  management  usuallv  knows  it  business  “cms  purchased 

ping.  and  respects  a  reviewer  for  saying  so.  in  the  Nov.  ^  issue  of 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  “Nob^y  resents  a  panning,  even  in  the  .  Irtsconsm  ^tate 

indicate  that  young  Anderson,  strolling  smaller  cities,  unless  it  is  unfair  or  mali-  the  teani  with  the  fact  that  they 

mofKlily  around  the  Aquarium,  looking  cious,  and  then,  of  course,  they  do  so  were  not  a  ^rty  to  adverse  criticism 

longingly  toward  France  and  Flanders,  rightly.  the  team  and  the  coach, 

discerned  a  U-boat  snooping  through  the  “Naturally,  the  reporter  ought  to  let  . t’Ct  Chicago  was  the  streamer  cap- 
fog  off  Governors  Island,  scoring  a  beat  the  play  speak  for  itself.  In  other  words  tion  to  t  e  advertisements,  which  were 
and  winning  the  critic’s  berth.  Instead,  he  he  is,  as  I  see  it,  obligated  to  tell  enough 

won  promotion  through  sheer  merit,  in-  about  it  to  let  the  intelligent  reader  form  .u 

terviewing  Colonel  House  and  Scotch  bay-  an  independent  opinion  if  he  feels  like  it.  were  si^ed  by  the  merchants.  In- 

onet  instructors  and  canteen  workers  and  Often  enough  a  play  which  arouses  no  ”  <*  X.  Wisconsin  tied  thicago. 

landing  eventually,  a  job  on  the  rewrite  sympathy  in  the  reviewer,  he  realizes  - 

desk.  Occasionally,  on  busy  nights,  he  clearly  emiugh,  has  (pialities  which  will  p  •  r  A  p  gk-f* 


you”  was  the  theme  of  the  text.  The 
p.ages  were  si^ed  by  the  merchants.  In¬ 
cidentally,  Wisconsin  tied  Chicago. 


reviewed  a  play 


commend  it  to  many  playgoers.  He  can 


ResignAtion  Cause*  A.  P.  Shifts 


When  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  purchased  honestly  enough  confess  his  dislikes  and  R.  J.  Dustman,  chief  of  the  .Associated 
the  Post  and  Merritt  Bond  b^me  its  still  own  the  qualities  that  may  he  allur-  Press  bureau  at  Columbus,  O..  has  re¬ 
managing  editor,  Anderson  became  the  ing  to  ticket  buyers.  signer!  effective  Dec.  1,  causing  many 

regular  critic,  early  in  1924.  “But  this  is  no  loop-hole  through  changes  throughout  the  Central  Division. 

By  a  quaint  coincidence,  the  Post  must-  which  the  reviewer  can  side-step  his  W.  J.  Reck,  corresporulent  at  Des 
ers  also  the  oldest  metropolitan  critic  more  brutal  duties,  and  does  not  justify  Moines,  la.,  replaces  Dustman.  J.  A. 
emeritus.  He  is  J.  Rankin  Towse,  that  any  quarter  for  cheapness  or  vulgarity.  Railings,  corresponilent  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
venerable  magistrate  of  the  American  It  is  as  much  his  job  to  warn  his  readers  will  replace  Reck  in  Des  Moines,  P.  R. 
stage,  who  has  completed  a  half  century  against  worthless  plays  as  it  is  to  indi-  .Mickelson.  Fargo,  N.  D.,  correspondent, 
or  so  in  its  service.  They  are  the  Nestor  cate  the  deserving  entertainments.  lieing  transferred  to  Omaha,  with  Rich- 

and  Ulysses  of  the  theatrical  bench,  classi-  “To  sum  up:  The  critic  must  keep  ard  L.  Spry  of  Lincoln  going  to  Fargo, 
cal  and  topical  consultants,  respectively  his  temper ;  he  mustn’t  get  angry.  There  Stuart  B.  Goodfcllow  will  be  sent  from 

In  a  first  night  throng,  Anderson,  the  is  temptation  enough,  heaven  laiows,  to  the  A.  P.  Chicago  office  to  sxKceed  Spry 
most  literate  Floridan  on  Broadway,  is  throw  things  at  some  of  the  productions  at  Lincoln,  his  place  being  taken  by  C. 
easily  distinguishable  from  Alexander  that  clutter  the  stages;  but  in  saner  mo-  W.  Grange,  night  wire  editor  at  Omaha. 
Woollcott  or  Heywood  Broun,  because  he  ments  one  knows  that  these  aren’t  worth  F.  R.  Robertson,  night  pony  editor  at 
occupies  only  one  seat.  His  wife,  who  is  losing  your  temper  over.  Oklahoma  City,  will  succeed  Grange. 


1 


A. 


P.  LAWYERS  CONSIDER  POSSIBLE 
BROADCASTING  TEST  CASE 


VIRGINIA  EDITORS  MEET 
TO  BOOST  STATE 


Attorney  Cannon  Discloses  the  Matter  Is  Under  Advisement 
— Association  Officials  Decline  to  Issue  Statement 
— Executive  Committee  Meets 


bottks  and  booklets  published  by  the 
Tribune  or  written  about  Tribune  char¬ 
acters.  The  most  popular  booklet  is  the 
"Line  Book,”  of  Richard  Henry  Little’s, 

a  small  volume  of  contributions  to  his  Repre.enUtive.  of  Daily  New,p.p«, 
morning  column,  hifty  thousand  ot  these  _  .  .  .  ....  .  . 

have  been  sold.  "Fish  and  Fishing"  by 
Bob  Becker,  spcjrts  writer,  enjoys  second 
sale  with  2,673. 


.  Convene  in  Richmond  With  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Officials 
— Pledge  Their  Support 


AWVEkS  of  the  Associated  Press  managers.  B.  H.  .\nthony,  of  the  Xew 
have  under  advisement  a  possible  test  l^cdtord  (Mass.)  Standard,  a  member  of 


case  which  may  develop  between  a  mem¬ 
ber  newspaper  and  the  press  association, 
regarding  alleged  violation  of  A.  P.  by 
laws  to  broadcast  election  returns. 


To  Build  Hearit  Hall  Soon  Editors  representing  the  principal  Vir- 

Construction  work  on  Hearst  Hall,  !>•'''*  daily  newspapers  will  support  the 


the  board  of  .l.rectors,  also  was  present.  ridversU;  of  CrilfornC  Berkeley.  Cal.;  work  of  the  Virginia  State  ChanibeV;! 


RADIO  FIRED  AS  REPORTER 


planned  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Phoebe  Cotnnierce  in  its  tiye-year  campaign  for 
-Xpiierson  Hearst,  will  commence  within  the  betterment  of  \  irginia.  Ibis  was  set 
four  weeks,  it  was  announced  Xov.  24,  mtoi  "'  resolutions  adopted  at  Richmond, 


This  was  learned  this  week  from  Wil-  Tex  Rickard  Won’t  Allow  Bouts  to  itt-rkeley.  William  Randolph  Hearst]  Monday,  by  the  publishers,  meeting  ii 


Jiam  C.  Cannon,  memljer  of  the  law  firm 
of  Stetson,  Jennings,  Russell  &  Davis, 
the  P.  attorneys.  Mr.  Cannon  is  the 


Be  Broadcast 

Radio  will  no  longer  vie  with  newspa- 


son  of  the  late  benefactress  of  the  uni-  session  with  the  directors  of  the 

versitv,  has  informed  President  W.  \V.  State  Lhamber  at  their  request,  to  work 

Sa-,*V'of  ,hiV  pa7.=,  kS  „(  »  fa,  a,  Z 

question.  veeek*\vIieii''M'aHV(*^n  Sriiiare  {^qrflpn  offi-  <‘f  a  $3.^,01K)  building  as  originally  Col.  l.e  Roy  lliKlges.  managing  director 

He  declined  to  state  any  details,  how-  ..i:,!.- .,i' ,i,..,.^,,.  k..,,  /,i;,  ed.  Hearst  Hall  will  lie  the  worn-  of  the  .State  Chamher,  ()iitlined  plans  for 

ever,  referring  all  questions  to  P'rederick  qj  ^,xing  iKmts  "  **  '  **"<1  center  of  women’s  the  development  of  \  irginia  s  coinraerct 


Roy  Martin,  general  manager  of  the  As 
sociated  Press. 


activities  at  the  universitv. 


Adolph  Ochs  Makes  $100,000  Gift 


sting  ot  boxing 

The  officials  said  radio  listeners  had  not 
iwid  for  support  of  the  s|)ort.  that  broad- 
‘Xothing  definite  has  been  done  about  casting  had  kept  down  attendance, 
the  matter  yet,”  Mr.  Cannon  declared.  Title  Ixixing  matches  for  the  past  three 

When  Editor  &  Publisher  called  on  tears  have  lieen  fought  before  micro- 
Mr.  Martin,  he  refused  to  discuss  Mr.  phones,  the  thud  of  gloves  an<l  shouts  of 

Cannon’s  announcement.  fans  iK-iiig  plainly  distinguishable.  .  .  ,  .  ,  , 

The  Dossibilitv  of  a  test  case  is  the  lat-  Expert  cr.ta.s  have  descrilK-'l  the  con-  I’”'  Bie  puriv.se  ot  enlarging  or  rehnild- 
llte  possibility  ot  a  test  case  is  the  lat  receiving  sets,  wish-  >"«  tempk-.  '1  he  gift  was  made  m 

to  tune  in,  have  Ik'hi  given  everything  nieir.ory 


.kdolpli  S.  ( )chs.  publisher  of  the  .Vety 


agriculture,  industry,  and  a  fair,  non- 
poiitical  study  of  State,  city  aii<l  county 
go\ernment.  and  cif  taxation  in  X’irginia. 

In  formal  resolutions  the  publishers 
agreed  to  supiiort  on  every  opimnunity 


Vorh  Tinu  's.  has 'given  SKMMKiO  to'  the  ‘'.''■'i  ProKram,  editorially,  and  the  Vir- 


Mi/pah  Tern; 


it  L'hatiaini'iga.  Teiin., 


est  development  in  the  A.  P.’s  radio  news 

broadcasting  problem  and  became  public  ,  ,  .  .  ,  , 

following  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  except  the  actual  view  of  the  combatants. 
Press  executive  committee  held  at  New  Laseball  conte>ts.  esiH-cially  the  world 
York  headquarters,  Nov.  24.  senes,  and  the  leading  football  games  have 

..  .,  •  .-  .,  -j  iKen  also  plaved  on  the  air.  but  apiiarently 

At  this  meeting  the  evident  step  ap-  ^tt^.^dance  has  not  suffered, 
peared  to  be  that  all  members  suspected 


.f  Ml 


ginia  Press  .Association  will  lie  a^ked  for 
similar  co-ojK-ration  by  the  editors.  CoL 
W.  S.  Copeland,  publisher  of  the  .ViTe- 
iich’s'' "father’  thTlaie  )'^Y":rrcss  and  Thnrs-Iicrald. 

named  chairman  ot  the  committee  to  seek 


of  violating  the  A.  P.  by-laws  with  re 
spect  to  broadcasting  the  recent  election 
returns  would  be  summoned  before  the 
association’s  board  of  directors  for  hear¬ 
ing  Jan.  28. 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  IVashington  Star, 
president.  Melville  E.  Stone,  secretary, 
and  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  assistant 
secretary  and  general  manager,  all  de¬ 
clined  to  issue  'tatements  when  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourneii. 

.Although  details  of  their  deliberations 
were  not  divulged,  it  was  learned  that 
radio  was  brought  under  close  .scrutiny 
of  executive  committee  members. 

The  entire  matter,  it  was  said,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ixiard  of  di¬ 
rectors  who  will  treat  the  radio  cases 
along  with  other  alleged  violations  of 
rules  at  their  forthcoming  meeting  the 
first  of  next  year. 

.According  to  the  Associated  Press  by¬ 
laws  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to 
cite  any  member  suspected  of  violating 
an  association  ruling  to  appear  before  the 
board  of  directors,  who  will  act  as  judges 
of  their  respective  cases. 

If  it  is  proved  that  the  member  news- 
paiK'rs  under  suspicion  were  guilty  of 
broadcasting  A.  P.  returns,  the  board  of 
directors  may  take  disciplinary  action. 

Precedent  of  punishment  for  the  use  of 
A.  P.  news  for  broadcasting  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  A.  P. 
directors,  when  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  the  Boston  Herald  were  fined  $100 
each  for  putting  news  of  the  return  of 
the  worhl  flyers  to  their  respective  cities 
on  the  air. 

T wo  men,  not  publisdiers  or  A.  P.  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  identity  or  business  was  not 
revealed  attended  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  meeting.  They  insisted  upon  keeping 
their  names  and  mission  secret,  when 
questioned  by  Editor  &  Pubi.i.shf.r. 

C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  editor  of  the  Mem- 
I’his  Comnu'rcial-Appeal,  second  vice- 
president,  was  the  only  official  absent  at 
the  meeting,  and  Elbert  H.  Baker,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plant  Dealer,  was  the  only 
executive  committee  member  who  failed 
to  attend. 

Those  attending  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Noyes.  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Martin  were 
E.  H.  Butler,  of  the  Buffalo  News,  first 
vice-president;  J.  R.  Youatt,  treasurer; 
Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
Charles  Hopkins  Qark,  Hartford 
Courant;  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York 
limes;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  and  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  I.ouu 
Globe-Democrat,  all  members  of  the 


Julin>  <  )chs.  who  acteil  as  volunteer  min-  ,  -ex  i  • 

ister  of  the  Mixpah  congregation  for  many  co-operation  of  the  press  IkkI.v  at  its 
sears  an.l  caused  its  first  building  to  be  f-liarb.ttesville  in  January, 

erected.  Details  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

"live-five”  program  of  the  State  Chamber 

Publi.h  24-Page  Gravure  Section  ProMy 

will  be  worked  out  by  a  committee  head- 
The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Nezi's  and  Con-  ed  by  Col.  II.  L.  Opie,  of  Staunton,  who 
The  Public  Service  Bureau  of  the  published  an  art  gravure  edition  Sun-  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  daily  pub- 
Chicago  Tribune  during  1924  has  sold  day,  Nov.  16.  carrying  three  8-page  lishcrs  group,  and  by  Junius  P.  Fishbum. 
more  than  20.(KM)  copies  of  ten  different  gravure  sections.  Jr.,  who  was  re-elected  secretary. 


20,000  Chicago  Tribune  Books  Sold 
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PLEDGE  VIRGINIA  DAILIES  TO  STATE  IMPROVEMENT 


.c>-sr.s^..4>:xrA  Anderson.  state  Cbamber  director  ox  Hot  Bpnnfi;  H.  H.  Harria.  state  Chamber  vlce-preaident  of  Lynchburc;  Colonel  LoAoy  noafw. 

exLClulve  COTTimlueei  ano*  jvent  \.^CK>per  manarinr  director.  State  Chamber:  J.  L.  Fray,  of  Culpeper:  Oeorse  H.  Judd.  Wce^pretident  of  the  Northern  Virifinia  Park  Asaociation,  H 
and  Jackson  S.  KlllOtt,  assistant  IS^enoral  Washington;  D.  B.  Ryland.  State  Chamber  secretary,  and  Major  Allen  Potts,  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
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The  above  Vinrinia  newspaper  men  conferred  in  Richmond  Monday  with  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  deviae  plant  for  the  bettermeat 
of  Viriiinia.  They  are  from  left  to  ri^ht.  front  row:  C.  P.  Hatbrook.  representing  the  Richmond  Timet-Diipatch.  Lodrer  Dispatch.  Index- 
ProKTets  and  Portimouth  Star;  Dr.  Dounlaa  S.  Freeman,  the  News  Leader;  Colonel  C.  E.  Greene.  Clifton  Force  Review;  Colonel  H.  L.  Opie. 
Staunton  Leader  and  Newe-Leader;  B.  E,  Berry,  reproaenting  the  Harrisonburc  Newt-Record  and  Winchester  Star;  and  Col.  Richard  F.  Beirae. 
Covincton  Virginian. 

Second  row;  Louii  Jaffe  (handkerchief  in  comer  of  pocket),  Vircinian  Pilot;  Junins  P.  Fithbura,  of  the  Roanoke  Timee  and  World-Nevt: 
Carter  Glass,  Jr..  Lynchburg  News  and  Lynchburc  Advance;  Lee  Long,  of  Dante,  vice-president  of  the  Virpnia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Third  row;  A.  F.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg  Star  and  Free  Lance;  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Smith,  of  Peteraburc,  president.  State  Chamber  of  Commaros; 
A.  B.  Carrinrton,  of  Danville,  vice-president,  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Colonel  W.  S.  Copeland,  Newport  News  Press  and  Times-Herald. 

Above  third  row,  from  loft  to  richt,  are;  Dan  Wine,  secretary,  Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc.;  R.  F,  Nelson.  State  Chamber  publicity  ilirecter; 
C.  S.  Anderson.  State  Chamber  director  of  Hot  Sprinss;  H.  H.  Harria.  State  Chamber  vice-president  of  Lynchburg;  Colonel  LeRoy  Hodfos. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  29,  1  924 

GETTING  THE  REAL  NEWS  OF  WALL  STREET 


Business  Secrets  Closely  Guarded  In  Country’s  Financial  Center,  Where  News  “Leaks”  May  Mean 
Huge  Losses — Reporters  Must  Be  “Good  Mixers”  And  Have  a  Sound  Economic  Sense — 

Technique  of  Covering  the  “Street”  Told 


W'ALL  STREET  dislikes  to  divulge 
^  its  secrets,  because  its  “news”  can 
|)e  translated,  almost  invariably,  into 
money.  Time  is  the  essence  of  many  of 
the  most  gainful  operations  in  the  Street. 
The  “insiders”  want  the  public  to  remain  in 
loppy  li^norance  until  they  have  skimmed, 
off  tile  cream.  A  “leak”  to  the  financial 
reporter,  which  results  in  the  premature 
publication  of  plans  for  a  new  financial 
aiterprise,  a  railroad  consolidation,  or  an 
mdustrial  merger,  may  cause  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  deal  to  lose  millions  of 
dollars. 

Consequently,  the  door  often  is  barred 
and  closely  guarded  against  the  pene¬ 
trating  nose  of  the  inquiring  reporter. 
Much,  indeed,  of  the  real  news  of  Wall 
Street  never  reaches  the  financial  iiages. 

;  The  substantial  amount  that  does  appear 
in  the  newspaper  columns  is  obtainerl  h.y 
some  reporter’s  winning  the  confidence 
of  a  director,  president  of  a  company, 
broker,  or  banker  “in  the  know.”  Do 
not  understand  that  the  reporter  violates 
snch  confidence.  Like  the  iKilitical  re¬ 
porter,  the  financial  man  often  knows 
more  that  he  publishes ;  because  he  prints 
only  what  is  told  him  for  release. 

“Make  friends!”  says  the  veteran  Wall 
Street  reporter  when  you  ask  him  how 
to  go  about  getting  the  news  of  Wall 
Street.  “Every  friend  means  a  story ; 
every  important  friend  means  a  T)eat.'  ” 
The  financial  reporter,  to  really  fill  his 
job,  should  combine  the  qualities  of  a 
“good  mixer,”  economic  expert,  financier, 
judge  of  men  and  their  intentions,  poli¬ 
tical  projihet,  and  first  class  newspaper 
man.  He  ought  to  have  the  knack  of 
knowing  where  the  news  will  hapiien; 
Old  being  on  the  spot  first.  Foresight, 
judgment,  and  intuition  are  his  guides. 
^Financial  editors  employ  various  me’th- 
oo  of  obtaining  news  by  means  of  the 
back  door,  when  the  front  door  is  closed 
to  their  men.  The  most  popular  methoel 
a  the  employment  of  a  “gossip  man,” 
»ho  writes,  under  various  heads,  what  is 
known  in  the  Street  as  a  “gossip  col- 
inrni.”  If  the  reporter  is  a  good  “gossip 
man,”  the  reader  of  the  paper  will  find 
n  his  column  the  real  "meat”  of  the 
news  which  formallv  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  under  the  official  approval,  weeks 
and  perhaps  months  later.  The  “gossip 
man"  may  not  know  how  to  write  the 
l^'s  English ;  he  may  not  know  the 
diference  between  a  one-alarm  fire  and 
a  four-alarm  front  page  spread ;  he  may 
not  know  how  to  write  a  iie.vs  story; 
l«t  he  knows  a  long  list  of  important 
persons  in  Wall  Street  who  trust  luin 
and  supply  him  with  infeirmatior,  long 
Wore  the  public  would  normally  learn 
it  In  a  sense,  all  financial  reji-.irters  are 
“gossip  men.”  They  would  fail  to  get 
the  news  if  they  were  not. 

In  a  general  way,  every  Wall  Street 
teporter  is  a  specalist.  He  must  of  ne- 
®Mity  be  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
ndd  m  order  to  deliver  full  value  to 
the  newspaper.  A  few  men,  gifted  with 
grtnter  comprehension  and  perspective 
than  their  fellow  workers,  manage  to 
Delude  the  entire  financial  world  in  their 
®evey.  But  the  names  of  these  men 
be  listed  in  a  very  short  galley. 
It  is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
the  average  financial  editor  knows  less 
*hout  his  men’s  sjrecialty  than  do  the 
Den  themselves.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
JOMible  for  him  to  have  but  the  haziest 
"lea  about  the  reporter’s  field  without 
detriment  to  the  worth  of  the  financial 
Piges,  as  long  as  his  specialists  func- 
•wned  properly. 

In  the  financial  office  of  a  metropolitan 
tewspaiier  will  be  found  reporters  who 
^er  the  Stock  Exchanges,  the  New 
fork  Stock  Exchange,  the  Consolidated 
Mchange,  and  the  Curb  Market ;  the 
hwd  field ;  the  banks,  the  Produce  Ex- 
;  the  Cotton  Exchange ;  the  Cof- 
<0  and  Su^ar  Exchange;  railroads,  in¬ 
dustrials;  oil  companies;  shipping  com- 


By  BRUCE  GOULD 


Kilea  of  ticker  tape  carry  to  New  York  newspaper  offices  the  results  of  Bull  and  Bear 
operations  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchanite '(right),  located  at  Broad  and  Wall 
streets,  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district.  The  scene  is  looking  down  Broad  street  from 
Wall. 


panics ;  foreign  exchange,  and  unlisted 
markets.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the 
staff,  the  list  can  be  added  to  at  will  or 
cut  down  to  a  bare  minimum  of  half  a 
dozen  ver,satile  and  well-trained  financial 
reporters  who  range  over  the  entire  field. 

The  news  gathered  by  these  reporters 
is  supplemented  by  the  two  financial 
news  ticker  services  in  VV'all  street.  The 
financial  offices  rely  on  the  ticker  services 
to  supply  them  with  all  routine  news  just 
as  the  city  desk  depends  upon  its  press 
services  for  all  but  the  exceptional 

stories.  Reporters  in  the  Street  attain 

reputations  as  “steel  men,”  “oil  men,” 
“bank  men,”  “gossip  men,”  “railroad 

men,”  “grain  men,”  “cotton  men.”  It 
merely  indicates  that  the  reporter, 

theoretically  at  least,  knows  all  about  a 
particular  financial  field,  and  knows  all 
the  important  men  in  the  Street  who 
control  operations  in  his  field. 

When  a  story  “breaks”  for  the  city 
staff,  the  normal  action  of  the  city  editor 
is  to  send  a  staff  reporter  to  the  scene  of 
action.  If  the  staff  man  has  no  bad  luck, 
he  shortly  returns  with  the  facts  gathered 
where  the  news  happene<l.  In  the  finan¬ 
cial  office,  the  situation  is  quite  often  en¬ 
tirely  reversed. 

The  first  intimation  that  there  is  a 
story  in  a  certain  company  often  appears 
in  the  fluctuations  of  prices  registered  on 
the  stock  ticker.  When  the  price  of  a 
stock  rises  or  drops,  there  is  some  reason 
for  it.  The  reason  is  usually  “news.”  If 
the  fluctuation  is  wide,  either  up  or 
down,  the  news  is  probably  big.  The 
financial  editor  assigns  a  reporter  to  get 
the  story.  Usually,  the  last  place  he 
would  suggest  the  reporter  to  go  would 
be  to  the  offices  of  the  company  whose 
stock  is  fluctuating.  He  would  proliably 
1«  unwelcome  there. 

That  is  where  the  “friend”  comes  in. 
Fomeone,  among  the  list  of  the  reporter’s 
acquaintances,  knows,  for  instance,  why 


United  States  Pipe  has  risen  $10  a  share 
in  two  days.  This  friend  may  be  a 
broker,  a  banker,  a  director  in  a  rival 
company,  a  professional  stock  speculator. 
But  he  knows  messt  of  the  facts,  and  the 
leporter’s  general  information  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  field  can  piece  out  the  rest. 
In  this  manner  the  story  is  constructed, 
verified,  and  printed  without  perhaps  so 
much  as  attempting  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  source  to  which  the  city 
staff  man  would  directly  go. 

.An  exaggerated  example  of  the  type  of 
story  suggested  by  the  ticker  tape  was 
that  of  the  famous  “Stutz  Corner”  in 
1920.  Early  in  the  year  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  stock  was  in  demand. 
Shares  were  limited.  The  stock  began  a 
steady  rise,  and  then  started  to  soar  in 
increasingly  higher  flights.  It  happened 
that  Tracy  Sutliff,  formerly  financial 
editor  in  the  Xcu’  York  Herald,  ami 
now  of  the  A’crt*  York  Hcrald-Trihiiiie. 
broke  the  story  of  the  “corner.”  He 
discovererl  the  “corner,”  because  the 
ticker  told  him  it  was  there,  and  his 
“friends”  supplied  him  the  additional  in¬ 
formation  he  neerled.  Three  days  after 
his  beat  occurred,  on  March  31,  1920,  the 
New'  York  Stock  Exchange  suspendcrl 
trading  in  the  stock,  after  it  has  ri.sen 
from  $100  to  $391  a  share.  On  the  Curb 
Market,  prices  for  the  stock  later  rose  as 
from  $100  to  $391  a  share. 

The  job  of  the  financial  reporter  is  not 
alone  to  get  the  news  as  it  comes  up 
day  by  day,  but  to  move  about  in  the 
financial  field  he  covers,  and  be  “a  goorl 
mixer.”  Sooner  or  later,  every  man  he 
meets  in  the  Street  will  l)e  just  the  man 
who  can  furnish  him  with  information  he 
desires.  The  reporter  must  know  him 
well  enough  so  that  the  news  will  l>e 
furnished  on  demand,  or  even,  in  rarer 
cases,  voluntarily  divulged.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  him  to  know  where  large 
industrial  companies  do  their  lianking. 


Often  a  banker  wishes  facts  known 
which  the  president  of  a  company  would 
not  willingly  make  public,  and  vice 
versa.  He  ought  to  know  what  financial 
groups  in  the  Street  are  friendly,  and 
what  financial  groups  are  constantly 
warring.  It  often  happens  that  an  enemy 
will  make  himself  more  closely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  affairs  of  a  rival  than 
would  a  friend.  It  behooves  the  reporter 
to  know  who  the  enemy  is  when  the  riva? 
and  his  friend  prove  close-mouthed. 

Wall  Street  is  said  to  be  the  only  place 
where  a  newspaper  man  never  dies  of 
Iioverty.  If  sonw  philanthropist  ever 
docs  establish  a  home  for  aged  and  de¬ 
crepit  journalists,  there  will  be  few  in¬ 
mates  who  “mind  the  time  they  were 
rciKirting  in  Wall  Street.”  The  longer  ^ 
financial  reporter  stays  in  Wall  Street 
the  greater  his  value.  What  is  perhaps 
more  important,  the  greater  his  ex¬ 
perience  the  more  opportunity  is  pre¬ 
sented  him  legitimately  to  turn  his 
knowledge  into  money  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Opportunity  knocks,  not  once, 
but  innumerable  times.  Sooner  or  later 
be  opens  the  door. 

The  mechanical  news-gathering  in 
Wall  Street  is  not  less  interesting  than 
the  human  side.  One  of  the  amazing 
achievements  is  the  publishing  of  the  sale 
of  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  almost  as  soon  as  the  Exchange 
closes  at  3  o’clock. 

l.et  us  follow  a  stock  from  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  a  New  York  newspaper. 

( 'll  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  at  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  just 
opposite  the  great  banking  house  of  Mor¬ 
gan.  two  brokers  of  the  hundrerls  on  the 
tbxir  get  together  to  trade  in  a  certain 
■•tock.  One  buys  and  one  sells.  Stand¬ 
ing  lieside  the  brokers  is  an  attendant, 
Nvlio  iKites  down  the  fact  that  Uniteil 
States  Pipe  sold  at  75.  On  the  trans¬ 
action  3(K)  shares  were  sold.  He  hands 
the  notation  to  a  messenger  boy,  who 
takes  the  slip  to  one  of  the  four  ticker 
telegraph  opi-rators  on  the  floor.  The 
operator  transmits  the  message  to  the 
tape.  Let  us  say  that  the  abbreviation 
for  LTiited  States  Pipe  is  UP.  There  is 
a  ticker  in  the  stock  room  of  the  news¬ 
paper  uptown.  The  sale  appears  on  the 
tape  there,  thus:  UP  3:75.  Each  com¬ 
positor  in  the  stock  room  handles  a  cer¬ 
tain  list  of  stocks.  The  compositor  hand¬ 
ling  UP  in  the  stock  table  adds  300  to 
the  total  number  of  shares  sold ;  changes 
the  final  prices  of  the  stock  to  75 ; 
changes  the  high  or  low  price  if  neces¬ 
sary.  and  takes  the  next  quotation  off  the 
tape.  Stock  prices  are  usually  set  by 
hand,  and  sufficient  compositors  are  put 
on  the  job  so  that  at  all  times  the  com- 
jiositors  are  even  with  the  tape.  When 
the  market  closes  at  3 :00  o’clock,  there¬ 
fore,  all  that  is  recpiired  is  that  the  type 
be  set  in  the  form,  the  form  justified 
and  moved  on  to  the  stereotypt'rs.  .A 
few  minutes  later  the  paixr  is  on  the 
street. 

Most  of  the  other  tables  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  i>ages  are  set  by  hand,  liecause  the 
majority  of  them  deiiend  on  the  closing 
prices  of  the  particular  market  for  their 
worth.  Those  that  do  not  are  set  on  the 
linotype.  However,  they  are  of  small 
si/e  and  the  main  b<xly  of  the  tables  re¬ 
main  the  same.  ( )nly  a  few  changes  in 
figures,  requiring  less  than  a  minute,  are 
necessary.  These  changes  are  made  the 
siH-cial  duty  of  a  designatetl  compositor. 
By  arrangement  witli  the  Wall  Street  re- 
jxirter.  the  final  prices  are  telephoned  to 
the  compositor  at  a  staterl  time. 

It  must  he  said  that  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  decided  change  for  the 
better  in  the  matter  of  oewsgathering  in 
Wall  Street,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  reporter.  More  and 
more  widely  in  the  financial  district,  the 
attitude  is  lieing  taken  that  the  public  is 
entitled  to  know  what  is  happening. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  tivs  change 
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in  attitude,  which  is  making  the  job  of 
the  Wall  Street  reporter  not  only  easier, 
but  more  pleasant. 

The  outstanding  one,  perhaps,  is  that 
the  public  is  becoming,  in  astonishingly 
increasing  numbers,  stockholders  in  all 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  corpora¬ 
tions.  Many  industrial  companies  devote 
large  sums  in  campaigns  to  increase  the 
number  of  shareholders.  Newspa^rs  aid 
them  in  this  campaign  by  bringing  the 
company  to  the  attention  of  prospective 
stockholders.  They  wish  the  newspaper 
to  play  up  the  news  of  their  company  at¬ 
tractively,  and  so  they  become  less 
secretive.  In  brief,  the  newspaper  is 
found  to  be  useful,  and  being  so,  is  culti- 
\ated. 

Another  reason,  which  particularly  re¬ 
lates  to  the  railroads,  is  the  fact  that 
newspapers  wield  a  tremendous  influence 
with  the  public.  The  public  in  turn  votes 
for  the  legislators,  who  make  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  railroads  and  business 
generally.  By  taking  the  newspaper  into 
its  confidence,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  business  situation  is  gained  by  both 
public  and  business.  Railroads  especially, 
and  business  in  general,  are  coming  to 
take  this  fact  into  consideration.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  that 
the  sight  of  a  newspaper  man  is  cause 
for  rejoicing,  but  he  is  tolerated  in  many 
places  where  formerly  he  was  anathema. 

The  financial  reporter  often  finds  the 
job  of  getting  the  news  most  difficult 
when  the  company  about  which  the  story 
centers  employs  a  “press  agent.”  If  the 
gentleman  in  question  calls  himself  ^ 
“director  of  publicity,”  the  difficulty  is 
augmented.  If  the  title  is  made  so 
august  as  that  of  “public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,”  the  reporter  utterly  despairs.  Quite 
often  this  gentleman  will  offer  the  un¬ 
printable,  though  true,  information  that 
he  “used  to  be  a  newspaper  man  him¬ 
self.”  In  case  he  does,  the  wise  reporter 
walks  out  of  the  door.  He  is  not  going 
to  get  his  story  from  that  man.  The 
best  he  may  obtain  will  be  a  “statement” ; 
a  dry  evasion  of  all  questions  asked.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  publicity  man 
is  over  cautious ;  is  not  always  himself 
entirely  aware  of  the  latest  developments, 
and  wishes  to  save  himself  from  blunder¬ 
ing.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  maintains  a 
historical  connection  with  the  newspaper 
world,  he  often  doesn’t  know  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  story.  Enough  has,  perhaps, 
l)een  said  in  disparagement  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  man.  There  are  many  bright  and 
shining  exceptions,  who  do  everything 
possible  to  aid  the  financial  reporter. 
Curiously  enough,  these  exceptions,  as 
a  rule,  really  were  newspaper  men,  and 
good  ones. 

But  despite  this  slowly  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  to  take  the  newspaper  man  into  con¬ 
sideration,  on  the  basis  that  the  public 
should  be  both  informed  and  pleased,  in¬ 
stead  of  ignored  and  damned,  the  task 
of  getting  the  news  in  Wall  Street  still 
requires  an  entirely  different  technique 
from  that  employed  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper.  Except  for  the  sake 
of  propaganda,  and  I  have  chosen  to  ig¬ 
nore  that.  Wall  Street  would  prefer  to 
have  the  news  kept  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

There  is  plenty  of  pressure,  monetary 
and  otherwise,  brought  to  bear  on  the 
reporter  by  unscrupulous  business  men, 
shady  financial  operators,  and  tipsters, 
to  influence  the  financial  reporter  into 
printing  propaganda.  Because  the  sources 
of  news  are  often  known  only  to  the 
reporter,  himself,  he  is  peculiarly  open  to 
bribing.  Moreover,  the  ethics  of  the  city 
room  do  not  necessarily  obtain  in  the 
financial  field.  The  financial  reporter, 
more  often  than  not,  comes  from  the  out¬ 
side  into  the  newspaper  world,  and  may 
never  see  a  city  room.  In  a  few  cases, 
doubtless,  the  reporter  does  sell  out. 
Money  talks  in  Wall  Street,  where  it 
has  no  voice  at  all  in  the  city  room. 
Such  a  man,  however,  is  soon  spotted. 

But  the  important  news,  the  reporter 
has  to  unearth  with  patient  investigation. 
Specialized  knowledge,  deduction  from 
slight  phenomena,  alertness  to  changes  in 
the  financial  atmosphere,  interpretation 
of  political  and  social  events  in  the  light 
of  their  effect  on  the  Street,  aid  him. 
But.  above  all.  he  must  have  “good 
friends.” 


TOLEDO  REALTOR  GETTING  RESULTS 
WITH  HALF-PAGE  SCHEDULE  DAILY 

George  B.  Ricaby  Startles  Profession  by  Launching  Day* *By-Day 
Campaign — Says  Average  Real  Estate  Ads 
Placed  Haphazardly 

By  KARL  W.  KESSLER 


■Y^HEX  George  B.  Ricaby,  Toledo  and 
Buffalo  realtor,  was  19  years  old,  he 
was  owner  and  editor  of  the  Galien 
(Mich.)  Advo¬ 
cate.  Michigan 
hailed  him  as  its 
youngest  editor. 

.After  stirring 
the  rising  ( ialien 
Metropolis  with 
the  strong  edi¬ 
torials  that  only 
youth  i  s  bold 
enough  to  print 
(and  whicli  the 
I  average  editorial 

writer  only  thinks 

alxiut  writing) 
the  young  Mr. 

tiKoxr.E  i$.  Kicabv  Ricaby  decided 

•  that  there  was  no 

reward  to  journalism.  He  made  this  de¬ 
cision  when  his  biggest  advertiser  offered 

him  forty  bushels  of  potatoes  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  bill. 

And  so  Mr.  Ricaby,  the  youngest  ed¬ 
itor  in  Michigan,  pulled  stakes.  And  the 
newspaper  world  lost  what  the  editor’s 
succes.sor  called  “a  young  man  with 
great  talent.” 

.All  that  happened  21  years  ago. 

Today  Ricaby  is  at  the  head  of  two  of 
the  largest  and  most  aggressive  real  es¬ 
tate*  organizations  in  the  country  and 
what  he  learned  while  “Michigan’s  young¬ 
est  editor”  has  paid  him  dividends,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  confession,  far  beyond 
his  expectations. 

“I  learned  that  newspaper  advertising 
actually  paid  in  tangible  results,”  Ricaby 
said.  “And  T  believe  that  when  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  learns  that,  he  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  make  a  success  of  his  business.” 

Two  months  ago  Ricaby  startled  the 
real  estate  profession  by  launching  into 
daily  newspaper  advertising,  ucing  two 
Toledo  newspapers,  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
the  Times.  Even  the  newspapers  were 
jarred  when  Ricaby’s  advertising  agency 
(he  uses  an  agency,  by  the  way,  and  has 
ever  since  he  started  in  business,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  flings  a  mean  editorial 
pen)  announced  the  program. 

“How  long  will  the  campaign  run — 
four  weeks?”  Ricaby  was  asked  in  an 
interview  with  advertising  managers. 

“It  isn’t  a  campaign,”  Ricaby  replied, 
“it’s  just  a  new  advertising  schedule.  I 
imagine  that  it  may  run  forever — because 
I’m  sure  that  it  will  pay.” 

“.About  20  inches  a  day,  I  suppose?” 
one  advertising  manager  queried. 

“X’o,  a  half  page  every  day,”  Ricaby 
returned.  “Enough  space  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  say  something  intelligently.” 

And  that’s  about  all  there  was  to  it — 
despite  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  a  real  estate  operator  sat  down 
and  looked  his  business  square  in  the  face. 

“We  real  estate  men  have  been  pikers 
with  newspaper  space,”  Ricaby  told  the 
writer  late  one  evening.  “\Ve  haven’t 
figured  our  appropriation  on  anything  but 
guess.  We’ve  splashed  away  in  full  pages 
when  we  felt  we  had  a  message,  and  then 
we’ve  closed  up  and  let  things  run  them¬ 
selves.  I  l)elicve  that  everybody  is  in¬ 
terested  in  real  estate.  People  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  liomes.  Business  men  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  investments.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  we  have  been  called  ‘The  De¬ 
partment  Store  of  Real  Estate.’  And  why 
not?  There  are  ten  or  more  departments 
here,  just  as  there  are  departments  in  any 
big  store.  In  volume  of  business  we 'run 
far  ahead  of  the  average  big  department 
store.  We  are  manufacturers,  taking 
crude,  undeveloped  land  and  turning  it 
into  home  sites — into  cities. 

“My  belief  is  that  everybody  will  read 
intelligently  prepared  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisements  and  I  believe  such  advertise¬ 
ments  can  be  made  interesting  and  appeal¬ 


ing  enough  to  command  daily  attention. 
Let’s  try  it.” 

The  writer  happens  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  advertising  agency  that  has  handled 
the  Ricaby  advertising  for  six  years.  He 
has  seen  Ricaby  spend  great  sums  of 
money  in  the  newspapers — and  he  has 
seen  amazing  results.  In  the  two  months 
that  the  Ricaby  company  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  daily  before  the  'Toledo  public  in 
half-page  advertisements,  absolute  domina¬ 
tion  of  this  territory  has  come  to  the 
organization. 

"I  am  convinced  that  this  advertising 
is  getting  results,”  Ricaby  said  in  a  con¬ 
ference  of  department  heads  a  few  days 
ago.  “Every  department  feels  the  power 
of  this  new  plan  and  every  department  is 
benelitting.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  will 
increase  the  space  a  little  later,  and  I  do 
not  want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  a  half  page  now.  When 
you  have  something  to  say,  say  it.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  intelligently  done,  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  as  safe  as  real  estate!” 

The  precedent  established  by  Ricaby, 
whose  Toledo  and  Buffalo  organizations 
have  smashed  one  real  estate  sales  record 
after  another,  and  which  include  300  of 
the  best  trained  men  and  women  in  the 
profession,  is  of  great  interest  to  news¬ 
papers  generally,  since  it  opens  a  new  field 
of  exploitation. 

To  the  advertising  manager  Ricaby 
makes  these  points : 

Real  estate  o^rators  have  never 
figured  their  advertising  appropriations  on 
a  proper  basis.  They  have  advertised  in 
a  “hit-or-miss”  fashion,  without  a  definite 
plan  of  procedure.  Such  advertising, 
while  effective  at  the  time,  loses  its  punch 
as  quickly  as  the  sound  has  disappeared. 

Real  estate  is  closer  to  the  general 
public  than  the  movies,  automobiles,  poli¬ 
tics  or  radio.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  is  interested  in  the  home — every  one 
wants  to  make  money,  Real  estate  pro¬ 
vides  the  home — and  the  profits  which 
often  run  into  fortunes. 

Through  newspaper  advertising  the 
realtor  proves  his  right  to  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic.  His  “copy”  indicates  his  knowledge 
of  the  community. 

The  real  estate  business  has  been  stabil¬ 
ized — it  is  permanent.  In  or.ler  to  create 
a  12-montk  in  the  year  market,  it  must 
do'  as  the  merchant  did  years  ago  when 
he  started  to  advertise  and  break  down 
“seasonable”  spurts. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Ricaby  achieve¬ 
ments,  helped  to  materialization  through 
generous  use  of  full  and  double-page 
newspaper  advertisements : 

In  22  days  of  June,  1924,  the  Toledo 
organization  sold  ^20,000  worth  of  home- 
sites  in  a  new  development. 

In  seven  days  completely  sold  out  a 
homesite. 

In  less  than  six  weeks  sold  out  another 
homesite  for  $768,000. 

In  one  month  (May,  1924)  piled  up  a 
business  in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 

Lambasted  the  life  out  of  a  “mental 
business  depression”  that  was  threatening 
business  and  industry  and  created  a  new 
atmosphere  throughout  the  city. 

Took  the  hull  by  the  horns  and  showed 
Toledo  that,  when  frowns  and  long  faces 
were  most  in  evidence,  a  $40.000,()00 
BUILDING  PROGRAM  WAS  UN¬ 
DER  W.AY,  proof  of  fundamental  pros¬ 
perity. 

And  a  dozen  cases  of  e(|ual  significance. 

The  Ricaby  advertisements  are  laid  out 
six  columns  by  fifteen  and  one-half  inches. 
They  carry  a  6-column  streamer  over  an 
editorial  signed  by  Ricaby.  In  this  edi¬ 
torial  Ricaby  discusses  any  subject  in 
which  there  is  general  interest.  A  new 
skyscraper  is  erected — and  he  points  to  the 
confidence  of  business  men  in  the  city. 
The  railroads  announce  a  $20,000, (KIO 
building  program  for  the  city,  and  he 
points  out  what  the  railroads  mean  to 


Toledo.  Every  day  an  editorial  of  tU 
widest  interest! 

Then  the  departments  follow.  Depart, 
ment  heads  fight  for  space,  just  as  thq 
do  in  department  stores.  Suf'-divisicB, 
residents,  downtown  business  properties, 
bonds,  investments,  loans,  insurance,  legal, 
property  management,  etc.  In  addit^ 
officers  of  the  Ricaby  company  operate 
a  string  of  apartment  buildings  in  whidi 
there  are  public  dining  rooms.  Here  again 
the  appeal  to  the  general  public. 

Ricaby,  briefly,  believes  in  newspaper 
advertising  because  it  pays.  He  believe 
in  TOO  MUCH  space  rather  than  T()0 
LITTLE.  And  he  believes  in  using  h 
regularly. 

“No  matter  how  loud  the  explosion, 
people  remember  it  only  until  the  sound 
disappears,”  he  says. 

CRESSY  REORGANIZES 
BRIDGEPORT  TIMES 

Becomes  President  of  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Succeeding  Wilson — Blanche 
Cressy,  His  Wife,  Is  Secretary 
— Details  of  Transfer 
Divulged 

The  Times  Publishing  Company  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Bridgeport  Times,  under 
the  new  management  of  Kendall  B 
Cressy,  has  reorganized.  Mr.  Cressv  b^ 
comes  president,  to  succeed  Lynn  W 
Wilson,  now  directing  mana.ging  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  Star.  He  succeeds  John 
Rose  as  treasurer. 

The  secretary  is  Mrs.  Blanche  G. 
Cres.sy,  wife  of  the  new  business  manager, 
who  succeeds  James  L.  Mc(Jovern.  The 
directors  are  Cressy,  Mrs.  Cressy  and 
Lillian  E.  Clark,  Cressy’s  secretarj-. 
\yiIson  and  McGovern  are  thus  off  the 
directorate.  McGovern  is  the  ne» 
managing  erlitor. 

In  a  story  relating  the  processes  by 
which  these  changes  were  accomplished 
published  in  the  Star,  it  was  stated  that 
Wilson  withdrew  from  the  meeting  of 
stockholders  when  he  saw  what  was  to 
transpire.  The  Star  says  further  that 
the  stock  is  now'  held  as  follows :  Wilson. 
499  shares  ;  McGovern,  496  shares :  Ken¬ 
dall  B.  Cressy,  Blanche  G.  Cressy  and 
Lillian  F.  Clark,  one  share  each ;  Thomas 
M.  Cullinan,  lawyer,  tw’o  shares.  It  cites 
the  par  value  of  the  shares  as  $1(X). 

The  Times  has  been  considerablv 
livened  up  in  make-up  since  the  advent  of 
Cressy.  The  use  of  signed  stories  on 
page  one  is  part  of  the  change.  The 
editorial  page  has  been  given  a  marked 
new  dress.  Its  upper  half  deals  with 
straight  editorials ;  its  lower  part  is  de 
voted  to  digests  of  the  day  and  night 
news  separated  into  classified  columns. 

TABLOID  FOR  MIAMI 

Vanderbilt  Definitely  Announces  New 
Daily  for  Southern  City 

Miami,  Nov.  27. — Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  here  for  a  conference  with  his  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  been  in  Miami  for  thr« 
weeks,  definitely  announced  that  he  will 
establish  a  tabloid  paper  in  this  city  on 
the  same  plans  as  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Vanderbilt  Newspapers,  Inc.,  now 
publishes  the  Los  Angeles  Netes  and  Sm 
Francisco  Herald,  both  illustrated  tab¬ 
loids. 

Daily  Wins  Libel  Suit 

After  one  hour’s  deliberation  the  jury 
in  the  $10,000  libel  suit  of  E.  -A.  Ko« 
ag:ainst  the  Marshfield  (Ore.) 

Times  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  Nov.  20.  Koen  based  his  com¬ 
plaint  upon  the  grounds  that  owing  to 
statements  made  in  the  Times  he  had 
a  prospective  position  with  the  MarshheW 
Daily  News,  which  statements  had  to  do 
largely  with  Koen’s  alleged  affiliations 
with  the  K.  K.  K.  and  were  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  other  newspapers,  at" 
cording  to  the  line  of  defense  t.iken  by 
the  Times. 

See  Pete  38:  Kew  Feature—  Them 
Wes  the  Good  OV  Daye,”  by  Chet 
Johnson.  Ftrst  of  a  Boriee  of  Three. 
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ADS  MUST  FOLLOW,  NOT  LEAD,  BUYING  HABITS 

Much  Money  Wasted  in  Trying  to  Change  the  Public,  Says  McMurtrie — Importance  of  “Position” 
Elxaggerated — Women’s  Instinct  to  Buy  Keeps  Advertising  Alive 


CIR  CHARLES  HIGHAM,  the  well 

^  known  English  authority  on  adver-  .  t.  u  !_• 

rising  recently  said  that  advertising  was  venience  goes  where  he  can  shop  to  his 
in  its  infancy.  He  predicted  that  adver-  winner  of  broader  selection, 
rising  in  the  future  would  play  an  im-  Shopping  through  the  conven^nce  of  a 
portant  part  in  civic  and  political  life,  newspaper  is  just  the  same.  Thousands 
He  contended  that  advertising  some  day 


By  JOHN  H.  McMURTRIE 


men  and  women  turn  an  occasional 
page  and  without  any  definite  display  in 
mind  are  led  from  a  subconscious  to  a 
conscious  state  of  buying,  and  the  nearer 
a  newspaper  makes  up  its  copy  along  the 
.same  lines  as  shops  themselves  naturally 
group  together,  the  greater  will  be  the 
results  from  the  advertising.  Just  as  cer¬ 
tain  stores  along  a  shopping  avenue  build 
up  a  big  following,  so  do  daily  advertise¬ 
ments  running  o\er  a  period  of  years  de¬ 
velop  a  created  interest  among  readers. 
Why  shouldn’t  the  occasional  “empty 
. .  _  space’’  in  the  newspaper,  among  the  at- 
establishing  world  peace  will  never  bring  mosphere  of  such  created  interest  be  an 
about  the  results  he  predicts.  ideal  location  in  reaching  out  for  busi- 

.Advertising  like  any  profession  lends  ness  developed  by  competitors? 
itself  to  complication.  The  successful  It  makes  no  difference  whether  an  ad- 
lawyer  wins  cases  by  practicing  compli-  vertisement  is  in  the  form  of  the  faker 


would  be  employed  in  bringing  about 
world  peace. 

“A  simple  advertisement  of  20  words 
placed  l)efore  the  eyes  of  the  world  will 
do  more  to  bring  about  peace  than  any¬ 
thing  else,”  he  said. 

The  only  exception  I  take  to  the  idea 
of  the  simple  message  is  that  simplicity  is 
reserved  for  individuals  and  will  never  be 
accepted  by  the  great  majority.  Few  men 
are  capable  of  simplicity,  and  for  that 
reason  Sir  Charles’  idea  of  good  copy  for 


If  a  man  told  me  he  never  read  ad¬ 
vertising  I  would  be  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  him;  if  a  woman  told  me  she 
never  read  advertising  I  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  her.  Advertising,  after 
all,  depends  on  men’s  and  women’s  re¬ 
sponsiveness  in  the  proportions  of  about 
70  to  30 — in  favor  of  women.  It  is 
women’s  instinct  and  spontaneity  in  buy¬ 
ing  that  keeps  advertising  alive. 

Whether  it  is  men  or  women,  it  is  the 
instinctive  buyer  that  crowds  the  store, 
that  rides  in  the  automobile,  that  fills  the 
theatre,  that  wears  furs  and  fineries — 
that  leads  in  advertising  responsiveness. 

So  it  is  quite  natural  that  a  man,  even 
an  educated  advertising  man,  should  have 
confused  ideas  about  position  unless  he 
eliminates  his  mental  idea  in  favor  of 
this  instinctive  influence. 

The  big  army  of  men  and  women  who 
buy  classified  advertising  finds  occasion 


VlTl  llStllltlll.  111  llIC  iUl  111  Ul  lllC  lUIVCl  *  1  ... 

cated  presentation  in  every  branch  of  his  on  the  midway,  the  display  window  on  the  newpapers  carrying  the  great- 

TKo  v,.’.  _  j; _ I _  ..f  _  est  volume  of  a  particular  classification. 


work.  The  physician  often  traces  his  big 
practice  to  a  combination  of  assets  in¬ 
dependent  of  his  simple  knowledge  of 
m^icine.  The  complicated  search  is  al¬ 
ways  necessary  when  a  man  buys  a  house. 
Complicated  politics  are  kept  alive  by 
constant  change  of  administration.  Ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  deal  in  a  variety  of 
complication  to  maintain  their  business 
profitably. 

To  succeed  on  a  simple  basis  a  man 
must  be  a  genius.  For  a  business  to  op¬ 
erate  simply  it  must  represent  an  out¬ 
standing  success. 


avenue,  or  the  display  columns  of 
newspaper,  the  main  thing  is  to  tell  your 
story  where  the  interest  is  already  cre¬ 
ated.  Display  your  goods  where  the 
crowds  are  receptive.  For  argument  sake 
we  will  admit  that  it  may  be  better  to 
have  an  attractive  corner  or  have  your 
copy  on  top  of  the  page,  but  above  all 
keep  your  sales  message  where  the  buyer 
would  naturally  look  for  it. 

The  only  reader  of  a  newspaper  worth 
reaching  for  an  advertiser  is  the  regualr 
reader —  the  man  or  woman  who  likes 
that  paper  to  the  point  of  reading  it  every 


Few  problems  in  advertising  represent  day  and  familiarizing  him.self  or  herself 


more  complication  and  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  than  the  question  of  position. 
About  the  nearest  to  a  prevailing  stand¬ 
ard  of  good  position  is :  following  and 
next  to  reading  on  a  righthand  page  well 
forward  in  the  paper.  This  is  the’  first 
thing  an  advertising  man  learns.  How 
advertising  is  read  is  the  last  thing  he 
learns. 

The  present  confusion  over  the  posi¬ 
tion  question  is  due  to  the  belief  that 
advertising  is  read  by  chance.  News 
reading  and  ad  reading  are  two  separate 
actions.  If  this  is  not  so  and  the  perfect 
position  is  the  vital  thing,  why  do  solid 
groups  of  advertising  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  continue  to  be  occupied  by 
successful  advertisers.  As  a  general  rule 
it  is  not  the  successful  advertiser  who 
occupies  the  preferred  position.  It  is  the 
failure.  Thousands  of  new  accounts  start 
every  year  in  the  best  positions  only  to 
die  before  the  year  is  over. 

A  solid  page  of  advertising  is  like  an 
avenue  lined  on  both  sides  with  shops. 
We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  walk¬ 
ing  down  such  an  avenue  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  stopping  at  any 
shop  window  and  without  any  fixed 
purchase  in  mind,  yet  upon  display  of  a 
certain  article  in  a  window  we  have  been 
W  to  make  a  purchase.  Under  such  a 
circumstance  we  would  not  admit  that 
we  were  looking  for  this  purchase.  An 
analysis  of  such  a  condition  would  prove 
that  an  unconscious  buying  instinct  was 
developed  into  a  state  of  consciousness 
bv-  reason  of  association  on  such  an  ave¬ 
nue  where  purchases  were  displayed. 

The  shopping  avenue  has  a  created  in¬ 
terest  that  makes  buyers  of  us  all.  Every 
store  in  the  crowded  block  has  a  fol¬ 
lowing  and  the  high  rent  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  vacant  one  is  the  price  you  pay 
for  the  possibility  of  reaching  that  fol¬ 
lowing.  These  stores  have  not  developed 
their  clientele  over-night — it  has  taken 
years  to  do  it. 

Groups  of  stores  in  a  city  create  certain 
type.-,  of  shoppers  in  proportion  to  which 
they  locate  conveniently  for  shopping. 
In  New  York  City  many  thousands  more 
pef>ple  pass  the  corner  of  34th  street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  but  it  would  not  be  as  good 
a  location  for  an  automobile  sales  room 
as  S'th  and  Broadway.  The  prospective 
buyer  for  any  article  by  reason  of  con- 


with  every  part  of  it.  Tastes  differ 
people — thousands  of  regular  readers 
never  read  certain  pages,  so  any  adver¬ 
tiser  is  sure  to  miss  a  big  part  of  any 
circulation,  but  be  sure  your  copy  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  buying  appeal  similar  to 
vours. 


particular 

In  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  best  results 
from  classified  ads  come  from  a  news¬ 
paper  with  the  best  showing  in  that 
classification,  due  to  the  created  interest 
already  established. 

There  is  no  question  about  position  in 
classified  advertising.  Its  simplicity  elim¬ 
inates  it.  Display  advertising  is  merely 
classified  advertising  in  a  bigger  grad¬ 
uated  form.  The  principal  difference 
lies  in  the  complicated  form  of  display  as 
against  the  simplicity  of  the  classified. 

.‘\  newspaper,  like  men.  must  rank 
above  the  average  to  oix*rate  along  simple 
lines.  The  crowd  always  pulls  for  the 
challenger — never  the  champion. 
newspaper  that  practices  the  simple  jiolicy 
of  make-up  along  the  lines  of  grouping 
advertising  of  similar  appeal  is  sure  to 
engage  itself  in  the  severest  competition. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  the  few 


IMMORTALS  OF  THE  N.  E.  A. 


N«tlo-al  Editorial  Aatociation  Preaidania  onjoy  Biblical  life  spaai.  and  avory  now  and  than 
th«  camera  catchee  three  generationa  of  them  at  a  meeting.  Here  we  have,  left  te  right. 
0.  W.  Btepheoa.  Columhin.  Mo.,  preaident  35  years  age:  George  W.  Marble.  Fort  Scott. 
Kan.,  now  president,  and  Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  also 
a  former  president. 


papers  that  are  doing  this  are  outstanding 
successes,  both  from  a  standpoint  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  amount  of  advertising  car¬ 
ried. 

The  distinction  between  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  technical.  The  best 
gauge  to  determine  advertising  value  is 
the  extent  to  which  a  medium  is  used  by 
the  small  retail  store.  Through  necessity 
the  fifty-line  retail  advertiser  must  use 
the  medium  which  creates  the  greatest 
number  of  sales  at  the  least  cost. 

The  seasoned  advertising  salesman 
never  wastes  time  selling  a  small  retailer 
unless  his  newspaper  is  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  business.  For  the  most  part  the 
small  retailer  buys  adi’ertising.  His  cash 
drawer  is  limited  and  he  is  fool  proof  on 
value.  Good  position,  good  promises, 
g(X)d  anything — are  all  forgotten  in  favor 
of  good  results. 

It  is  the  big  advertiser  that  misst  be 
sold.  His  financial  resources  permit  of 
occasional  waste  and  for  that  reason  a 
variety  of  substitutes  for  circulation  are 
attractively  presented  to  offset  and  com¬ 
plicate  his  judgment. 

It  has  been  said  that  “for  good  ad¬ 
vertising  there  is  no  substitute  for  big 
circulation.”  This  should  be  changed  to 
read,  “for  the  best  advertising  there  is  no 
substitute  for  big  circulation  and  proper 
advertising  association.” 

It  is  the  combination  of  big  circulation 
and  advertising  association  that  wins  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  measure 
the  circulation  phase;  but  it  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  with  advertising  association.  You 
cannot  analyze  or  explain  it — you  must 
sense  it. 

When  Sir  Charles  Higham  said  adver¬ 
tising  was  in  its  infancy  he  had  reference 
to  its  age  from  a  mechanical  and  super¬ 
ficial  standpoint.  The  association  side  of 
advertising  has  always  been  represented 
by  youth. 

VVhen  a  man  says  “they  don’t  do  this,” 
or  “they  don’t  do  that  like  they  used  to”  it 
merely  means  that  his  vision  on  life  is 
dulled,  his  capacity  for  thrills  has  died 
with  maturity. 

It  doesn’t  always  follow  that  this  hap¬ 
pens  with  an  old  man.  Last  summer  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  a  ball  game  at  the 
Yankee  Stadium  when  the  game  between 
the  Yankees  and  Washington  ran  ex¬ 
tremely  close  for  11  innings  and  the  .score 
stood  3-3.  As  the  game  began  to  run 
into  extra  innings  I  noticed  a  man  about 
35  years  of  age  sitting  next  to  me  sound 
asleep.  He  remained  in  this  state  until 
the  12th  inning  when  the  game  ended  in  a 
roar  through  Babe  Ruth  making  a  home 
run.  .As  the  crowd  began  to  file  out  this 
man  finally  opened  his  eyes,  and  in  a 
kidding  moo<l  I  asked  him  how  he  liked 
the  game.  His  reply  was  “all  right”  but 
when  I  asked  him  the  score  he  simply 
dropped  his  head  and  lost  himself  in  the 
crowd.  No  doubt  this  man  played  ball 
as  a  boy  but  he  had  allowetl  the  interest 
in  the  game  to  pass  out  of  his  life. 
Whether  it’s  pleasure  or  business  you  can 
get  more  out  of  it  by  absorbing  the  spirit 
of  youth. 

"Too  often  the  big  executive  fails  to 
make  a  pal  of  his  son.  .And  then  he 
wonders  why  he  could  not  follow  in  his 
father’s  footsteps.  .\  man  can’t  expect 
his  boy  to  come  up  to  his  vision — it  is 
up  to  the  father  to  go  back  to  boyhood 
and  come  up  with  him  and  share  his 
voting  dreams  and  ambitions  and  give 
him  the  counsel  and  direction  bom  of 
experience. 

The  trouble  with  advertising  men  with 
regard  to  advertising  association  is  that 
the  grind  of  business  and  too  close  con¬ 
tact  with  advertising  practice  has  dulled 
the  sensitive  touch  and  appreciation  of  the 
traits  common  to  advertising  impulse. 
You  can't  see  the  thrill  of  a  motor  ride 
in  a  taxi  driver’s  face;  the  doctor’s 
pulse  does  not  register  horror  at  the 
sight  of  blood;  the  stage  hand  “sets”  a 
comedy  and  tragedy  with  blank  emotion. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

Return  of  the  Younger  Bennett  from  Europe  Eager  to  Enter 
Journalism — His  Early  Yachting  Record 


ami  subject  to  young  Bennett's  consent,  he  steered  the  yacht  through 
the  cnioked  Plum  Island  Gut  channel,  instead  of  going  through  the  Race, 
thus  saving  five  or  six  miles,  while  the  “Minnie”  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
went  by  way  of  the  Race.  The  “Rebecca”  arrived  at  Fort  Schuyler  four 
hdurs  aheaci  of  the  “Minnie,”  yet  the  latter  was  declared  the  winner  by 
the  Club  Committee,  due  to  Mr.  Thomas’  protest.  It  appears  that  the 
master  of  the  “Rebecca”  had  not  read  the  printed  directions  and 
had  onlv  received  verbal  in.structions  from  one  of  the  Committee.  There 
was  nothing  said  to  him  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  after  rounding 
Montauk  Point,  and  therefore  the  master  took  the  route  to  which  he  had 
lieen  accustomed.  Considerable  hard  feeling  developed  over  taking  the 
victory  away  from  the  real  winner,  and  the  Herald  said : 

“These  matters  are  all  arbitrary,  and  the  winning  boat  often  loses 
the  prize  through  a  technicality  of  this  kind.” 

In  one  of  the  baseless  stories  circulated  about  Mr.  Bennett,  2nd.,  it 
was  alleged  that  he  recklessly  ordered  his  yacht  to  be  steered  through 
the  perilous  Gut,  endangering  the  lives  of  all  on  Ixiard.  As  a  boy  of  17, 
and  as  an  inexperienced  sailor  with  no  knowledge  of  the  channels,  it  is 
absurd  to  presume  that  he  did  more  than  accept  his  sailing  master’s 
decision.  Later  he  declared  that  the  “Rebecca”  owed  her  victory  in  a 
great  measure  to  Jack  Ferris  and  his  assistant,  Luke  Rustin,  “two 
navigators  that  would  make  old  Palinurus  blush  for  his  laurels.” 

On  Oct.  1,  of  that  year,  young  Mr,  Bennett  entered  the  “Rebecca”  in 
the  fall  regatta  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  she  again  proved  her 
superiority,  winning  the  prize  for  her  class  in  a  race  from  Staten  Island, 
around  the  lightship  and  return. 

During  the  summer  season  of  1859,  young  Bennett  proved  himself 
an  ardent  follower  of  the  sport,  and  among  many  races  in  which  the 
“Rebecca”  took  part,  was  one  from  Newport  up  Long  Island  Sound  to 
Throggs’  Neck,  in  which  she  was  defeated  by  12  minutes,  in  a  very 
c.xciting  contest  with  the  “Restless.” 

However,  fired  with  patriotic  zeal,  he  ordered  cfmstructed  a  much 
larger  and  more  powerful  yacht,  and  named  after  his  mother,  the  “Hen¬ 
rietta.”  She  was  built  by  Henry  Steers,  the  most  famous  shipbuilder 
of  that  period,  from  designs  by  William  Tucker,  and  was  108  feet  long, 
23  feet  beam,  and  10  feet  depth  of  hold.  Of  an  extreme  clipper  modd, 
with  fine  lines,  she  was  a  remarkably  fast  schooner  yacht,  and  under 
command  of  her  owner  she  performed  good  service  during  the  war, 
against  the  rebels  on  the  Florida  coast.  His  log  book  was  one  of  the 
cherished  treasures  of  the  Herald  office  and  was  among  the  effects  of  the 
“Commodore,’’  as  Mr.  Bennett  was  termed,  when  the  Herald  Building 
]»assed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Munsey. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Bennett,  Jr.,  was  an  exijerienced  master 
mariner  and  navigator,  and  re-entered  the  sport  of  yachting  with  fresh 
zeal  and  energy’. 


I  tames  GORDON  BENNETT, 

Jr.,  to  an  almost  unexampled 
degree,  had  lavished  upon  him  t’ne 
wealth  of  his  mother’s  affection. 
More  esiK'cially  was  this  the  case, 
after  the  untimely  death  of  her 
second  sun.  Cosmo,  of  whom  also 
she  was  extremely  fond.  Passing 
away  at  the  age  of  five,  an  aching 
void  was  left  in  her  heart,  and  she 
was  once  heard  to  remark,  upon 
seeing  one  of  two  twin  boys  of 
about  the  age  of  Cosmo. 

“I  would  like  to  adopt  that  little 
boy  for  he  so  reminds  me  of  Cosmo.” 

The  younger  Bennett  received 
a  thorough  education  imparted  by 
private  tutors  under  his  mother’s 
supervision,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
was  very  well  equipped  mentally  for 
the  responsible  duties  that  would 
'  eventually  devolve  u[X)n  him.  He 
was  then  eager  to  enter  journalism, 
and  in  fact  had  acquired  a  good 
idea  of  newsj>ai)er  work  by  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  Herald  office, 
where  in  babyhood  he  had  made  his 
“mark”  on  the  journalistic  records. 

While  still  pur.suing  his  studies, 
in  continuation  of  his  tuition  abroad, 
he  was  given  ample  time  for  whole¬ 
some  recreation,  and  became  an  ex¬ 
cellent  shot,  making  many  excur¬ 
sions  after  small  game  along  the 
forest-covered  slopes  of  the  Heights, 
while  Ixiat  sailing  on  the  Hudson 
River,  near  his  home,  was  a  favorite 
pastime.  He  soon  became  an  ama¬ 
teur  sailor  of  skill  and  courage,  and 
his  father  ajTproving  of  his  son’s 
ambition,  enabled  him  to  become  the 
prouck  owner  of  the  sloop  yacht 
“RebecTa”  in  1857.  He  entered  the 
sport  with  characteristic  impetuous- 
ity  and  enthusiasm,  and  was  en¬ 
rolled  as  the  youngest  member  of 
;  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  His 

_ membership  dated  from  Aug.  12, 

1857,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  active  of  the  junior  yachtsmen. 

The  “Rebecca,”  of  a  little  over  77  tons  register,  and  modelled  on  fine 
lines,  was  notably  fast  in  beating  to  windward,  while  in  reaching  and 
running  before  the  wind,  few  yachts  of  her  class  were  her  equal. 

Early  Yachting  Record  of  Bennett,  Jr. 

1  he  memljcrs  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  eager  for  nautical  sport, 
and  proud  of  the  speed  and  seaworthiness  of  their  craft,  engaged,  in  what 
was  then  termed  a  “Great  Ocean  Race,”  around  Long  Island  in  June, 
1858.  Among  the  fleet  that  sailed  from  off  the  club  house  at  Hoboken, 
were  the  sloop  “Rebecca,’’  owned  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.;  the 
“Minnie,”  owned  by  a  Mr.  Thomas;  the  “Una,”  owned  by  Mr.  Duncan, 
and  the  “Madgie,”  owned  by  Capt.  Loper.  The  race  was  for  a  sweep- 
stakes  of  $800. 

The  “Una  ”  and  the  “Rebecca”  led  the  fleet  on  the  ocean  run  to 
Montauk  Point,  and  later  the  “Minnie’’  and  the  “Rebecca”  had  a  close 
contest. 

The  sailing  master  of  the  “Rebecca’’  was  Jack  Ferris,  a  famous  coast 
aud  Sound  pilot,  who  knew  every  channel  however  difficult  and  danger- 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX 


Mr.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Inaugurates  Ocean  Yacht  Racing — Story  of 
the  Famous  Winter  Race — Bennett  As  Winner 
Greatly  Honored 

JT  is  to  Mr.  James  Gorden  Bennett,  2nd,  that  the  honor  is  due  for  the 
inauguration  of  ocean  yacht  racing  in  American  waters,  for  at  the 
age  of  25,  as  owner  and  commander  of  his  fast  schooner  yacht  “Hen¬ 
rietta,”  he  cliallenged  Mr.  George  .\.  Osgood  (son-in-law  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Vanderbilt),  and  owner  of  the  yacht  “Fleetwing”  to  a  race  from 
Sandy  Hook  lightship  to  Cape  May  and  return  for  nominal  stakes,  though 
the  late  Mr.  Townshend  informed  the  writer  that  there  was  heavy  liet- 
ting  “on  the  side.”  ’ 

The  yacht’s  were  towed  to  the  Hook  on  Sei)t.  10.  1865,  arriving  at  the 
anchorage  during  a  heavy  rainstorm  that  kept  reporters  and  friends  of 
the  yatchsmen  below  decks.  Mr.  Bennett  however  in  a  waterproof  coat 
and  sou’wester  hat  remained  on  deck  actively  supervising  preparations  for 
the  race.  He  had  a  crew  of  28  men,  under  Captain  Richard  Brown,  who 
had  been  the  sailing  master  of  the  famous  yacht  “America.”  With  liim 
were  his  brother,  Ben  and  son.  Charley  Brown,  also  Captain  l.vman 
Beelie.  all  experienced  pilots.  Next  morning  the  yachts  were  towed  to 
the  lightship.  Billy  Travers  giving  the  starting  signal.  The  winds  were 
unfortunately  light  and  baffling  and  the  race  developed  into  “a  drifting 
match.”  much  to  everyone’s  disgust.  The  “Fleetwing"  won  by  one  hour 
and  forty-one  minutes,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  changed  hands. 

(To  he  continued  next  week) 
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A  National  Christmas  Institution 


ft- 

Vhop-o-scopc 

■  ^  TRAOt  MARK  ^ 

u 


One  out  of  every  four  pei^oii?  in  this  country  has  the  Shop-o-scope  service  handy  to  make 
holiday  buying  hoth  pleasant  and  economical.  The  comhined  circulation  of  the  newspapers  using 
this  sixth  and  greatest  of  our  annual  “Christmas  Gift  Suggestions”  (‘ampaigns  is  over  6,000,000. 
Allowing  four  readers  to  a  paper,  this  means  that  approximately  twenty-five  million  people  are 
served  hy  the  1924  Shop-o-scope.  The  list  of  users  of  this  Campaign  shows  an  increase  of  almost 
50%  over  last  vear’s  reconl.  The  following  newspapers  are  carrying  the  1924  Shop-o-scope: 


ARIZONA 

Tucson  Star 

ARKANSAS 

El  Dorado  News 

CAUFORNIA 

Hollywood  News 

San  Francisco  Call 

Santa  Barbara  Press 

Whittier  News 

COLORADO 

Denver  Post 

Pueblo  Star  Journal 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Courant 

New  Britain  Record 

New  Haven  Register 

New  London  Day 

So.  Norwalk  Sentinel 

Stamford  Advocate 

Waterbury  Republican 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Times  &  Herald 

FLORIDA 

Daytona  News 

laCKSonville  Journal 

Miami  News-Metropolis^ 

Orlando  Sun 

Sanford  Herald 

Tampa  Tribune 

West  Palm  Beach  Post 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Constitution 

('oVumbus  Ledger 

Maco-n  Telegraph 

Rome  News 

ILLINOIS 

Alton  Telegraph 

Belleville  Advocate 

Cairo  Bulletin 

Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
Clinton  Journal 
Danville  Press 
Decatur  Review 
E.  St.  I^uis  Journal 
Evanston  News-Index 
M<  line  Dispatch 
Ottawa  Republican-Times 
Peoria  Journal-Transcript 
Ouincy  Herald 
Rockford  Republic 
Rock  Island  Argus 
Springfield  Register 
Sterling  Gazette 
Stre.ator  Independent-Times 
Waukegan  Sun 
INDIANA 
Evrnsville  Courier 
Gary  Prst-Tribune 
Han-.mrnd  Lake  Co.  Times 
Huntington  Press 
Indianapolis  News 
I.ogansport  Pharos-Tribune 
Marion  I.cader-Tribune 


Richmonil  Palladium 
So.  Bend  News.Times 
V  incennes  C<  mmercial 

IOWA 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
Sioux  City  T  ribune 
Waterloo  Tribune 

KANSAS 

Kansas  City  Kansan 
Parsons  Sun 
Pittsburg  Sun 
Wichita  Eagle 

KENTUCKY 

.\shland  Independent 
Bowling  Green  News 
Henderson  Gleaner-Journal 
Hipkinsville  New  Era 
Onenslioro  Messenger 
Paducah  News-Democrat 
LOUISIANA 

Lake  Charles  American 
Press 

New  Orleans  State 

MAINE 

Augusta  Kennebec  Journal 
Lewiston  Journal 
Portland  Evening  Express 
Waterville  Sentinel 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore  Sun 
Cumberland  Times 
Hagerstown  Herald-Mail 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bostrn  Advertiser 
Brockton  Times 
Gardner  News 
Haverhill  Gazette 
Holyoke  Telegram 
Marlboro  Enterprise 
New  Bedford  Standard 
North  .Adams  Transcript 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle 
Southbridge  News 
Springfield  Union 
Taunton  Gazette 
Westfield  Journal 
MICHIGAN 

•Ann  Arbor  Times-News 
Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal 
Bay  City  Times-Tribune 
Flint  Journal 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
llillsdale  News 
I  n  nw  ood  Globe 
Kal.amnzoo  Gazette 
I  ansing  State  Journal 
Marquette  Mining  Journal 
Monrie  News 
Mt._  Clemens  Leader 
Saginaw  News-Courier 
St.  Toseph  Herald-Press 
Wyandotte  Record 


MINNESOTA 
Ihiluth  News-Tribune 
Faribault  News 
Mankato  Free  Press 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Rochester  Post-Record 

MISSISSIPPI 
.Meridian  Star 
MISSOURI 

.Moberly  Monitor-Index 

Richmond  Missourian 

Sedalia  Democrat-Capital 

Springfield  Republican 

NEBRASKA 

Fremont  Tribune 

Line  In  Star 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor- Patriot 

M.->nches'cr  L’nion  I-eader 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City  Press-Union 

Bayonne  News 

Cair.den  Courier 

Elizabeth  Journal 

Hackensack  Bergen  Record 

Passaic  News 

Paterson  Press-Guardian 

Trenton  Times 

Uni'n  Hill  Hudson  Ihspatch 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  Knickerbockei  Press 
Amsterdam  Recorder 
.Auburn  Advertiser- Journal 
R.atavia  News 
Binghamton  Press 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Buffalo  News 
Elmira  Star-Gazette 
Glens  Falls  Post-Star 
Glo versville  I  -eader-  Repub. 
Ithaca  Journal-News 
friiiestown  Post 
Newburgh  News 
New  York  City  American 
Olean  Times 
P.iuphkeepsie  Star 
Rochester  Times-Unirn 
Rockville  Center  Review 
Schenectady  Union- Star 
Svracuse  Post-Standard 
LTtica  Observer-Dispatch 
Watertow  n  Standard 
Yonkers  Herald 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Timas 
lharlotte  News 
Durh.am  Sun 
rii  al  efh  City  Advance 
Fave  teville  Observer 
Gildtlioro  News 
Grceiish«-ro  News 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 


'  '  ;'y  Post 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Alliance  Review 
Ashland  Times-Gazette 
-Athens  Messenger 
Bowling  Green  Sentinel 
Tribune 
Canton  News 
Chillicothe  Gazette 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Coshoctnn  Tribune 
Ihtyton  News 
Dover  Re»  rter 
Hamilton  News 
Lima  Republican-Gazette 
Mansfield  News 
Marietta  Times 
New  rhiladelphia  Time- 
Pomeroy  News 
Portsmouth  Times 
Sandusky  Register 
.'Springfield  News 
Xenia  Gazette-Republican 
OKLAHOMA 
Mc.Alester  News-Capital 
OREGON 
Po'tland  J<  urtui 
PENNSYLVANIA 
.Allentown  Call 
Altoona  Mirror 
Betlilehem  Globe 
Connellsville  News 
Iht  Hois  Courier 
Erie  Dispatch-Herald 
Greensburg  Tribune  Review 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  . 

*  I-ancaster  New  Era 
I.ewistown  Sentinel 
New  Castle  News 
Pottsville  Journal 
Reading  F'agle 
Scranton  Republican 
Sharon  Herald 
Tatnaqua  Courier 
•W.arren  Timbs  Mirror 
Wilkes-Barre  Telegram 
W'illiamsport  Sun 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times 
Providence  Journal 
Westerly  Sun 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
-Andersi  n  Mail 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Rock  Hill  Herald 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Johnson  City  Chronicle 


Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 
Nashville  Tennesseean 
TEXAS 
.Amarillo  News 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Dallas  Times- Herald 
El  Paso  Herald 
Houston  Chronicle 
Port  Arthur  News 
San  Ang.'lo  Standard 
S.m  Antonio  Express 
Wichita  Falls  Record-News 
UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Tclegrarr 
VERMONT 
Burlington  Free  Press 
VIRGINIA 

•  harlottesville  I*rogress  i 
Danville  News 
Richmond  NeWs-I.eader 
WASHINGTON 
Port  Angeles  News 
'-ecttle  Union  Record 
.Spokane  Spokesman  Review 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
t.harleston  Gazette 
Clarksburg  Telegram 
G.rafton  Sentinel 
Huntington  Herald-Disfatch 
Parkerfburg  Sentinel 
WISCONSIN 
.\ppleton  Post-Cjescent 
Beloit  News 

<  Jreen  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Janesville  Gazette 
Kenosha  News 
Manitowoc  Herald-News 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Sheixygan  Press-Telegram 
V^OMING 
Ca-iper  Tribune 
CANADA 

Brantford,  Ont..  Expositor 
Chathani,  Ont.,  News 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Herald 
Kinp«tun,  Ont.,  British 
\Vhig 

I  oiidon,  Ont,.  Free  Press 
Montreal,  Que.,  La  Patrie 
•uehec,  Que.,  Telegraph 
Regina,  Sgsk.,  I.eader-Post 
Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canadian  Ob¬ 
server 

St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
.St.tndard 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Beacon  Her¬ 
ald 

^t.  Thomas,  Out.,  Times 
Journal 

Windsor,  Ont.,  Star 
Winnipeg,  .Man.,  Tribune 
Woodsfork,  Ont.,  Sentinel- 


Watch  for  the  Shop-o-scope‘s  new  companion  campaign,  the ‘‘Ben  Franklin  Thrift  Sale”  for  the 
promotion  of  Merchandise  Classified  Advertising;.  Tt  is  scheduled  to  open  on  Franklin’s  Birthdav. 
Jannarv  ITth,  the  start  of  National  Thrift  Week.  i 

THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  INC. 

International  Classified  Advertising  Counsellors 


Otis  Building 


Philadelphia 
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PRESS  FREEDOM  PASSING  BEFORE 
INROADS  OF  COMMERCIALISM 

Newspapers  Exchanging  Ability  to  Lead  People  for  the  Ability 
to  Lead  Buyers,  Says  Samuel  Strauss,  Former 
Globe  Editor 


how  to  vote,  as  to  direct  them  how  to  buy.  all  the  metropolitiui  newspapers  are 
“America’s  newspapers  used  to  be,  be-  owned  by  very  rich  men — which,  he  said, 
fore  all  else,  the  expression  of  the  tempers  is  a  most  desirable  consummation.  And 
and  beliefs  which  set  small  groups  of  the  public  acquiesces.  Once  such  a  con- 
citizens  apart  from  one  another.  News-  dition  would  have  seemed  impossible  in 
papers  are  coming  to  be,  before  all  else,  America,  or,  if  it  had  secretly  devel- 
instrumcnts  for  those  needs  and  desires  oped,  any  publisher  would  have  been 
men  have  most  in  common,  l^rge  com-  thought  demented  who  openly  boasted  of 
munities  which  formerly  had  a  dozen  it.  The  public  would  have  bee^  in  a 
newspapers  are  being  reduced  to  two  or  panic  of  fear  and  indignation.  To-day 
CAMUKL  STRAU.SS,  formerly  of  such  completeness,  the  views  and  prej-  three  newspapers;  what  logical  reason  no  one  is  even_  perturbed ;  the  people  see 
^  the  A'cif  York  Globe  has  contributed  udices  of  the  community  have  never  been  eventually  to  have  even  so  many  as  two  what  the  publisher  means,  and  they  are 
to  the  November  issue  of  the  Atlantic  given  such  generous  publicity.  What-  or  three?  willing  it  should  be  so.  They  see  it 

Monthly  a  paper  of  personal  philosophy  ever  is  spoken  at  meetings  that  has  any  “Industry  did  not  set  out  to  deprive  must  be  so.  Formerly  men  would  have 
under  the  title  "Things  Are  In  the  Sad-  news  value  at  all,  whatever  is  said  in  the  nation’s  thousand  opinions  and  prej-  demanded  to  know  what  was  to  become 
die”  in  which  he  charts  the  change  “which  pulpits,  put  forward  in  statements,  em-  udices  of  their  means  of  expression.  In-  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  the  safety  of 
has  stolen  across  the  path  of  American  bellished  in  interviews,  is  printed  for  dustry  set  out  to  reduce  overhead.  In-  democracy,  in  such  a  circumstance;  they 
democracy  and  is  already  altering  Ameri-  millions  to  read.  By  all  the  rules,  the  dustry  set  out  to  substitute  for  the  many  would  have  cried  out^against  haying  all 
canism.”  He  names  it  “Consumptionism" 
and  defines  it  as  “the  science  of  compelling 
men  to  use  more  and  more  things.”  It  is 
bringing  about  a  situation  under  which 
the  American  citizen's  first  imi)ortance  to 
his  country  is  no  longer  that  of  citizen 
but  that  of  consumer. 

The  Press  is  succumbing  to  Consump¬ 
tionism,  he  declares,  with  the  result  that 
the  newspapers  are  losing  their  ability 
to  lead  people ;  each  year  they  are  ex¬ 
changing  this  ability  more  and  more  for 
the  ability  to  lead  buyers.  And  because 
of  this  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  going. 

In  diagnosing  the  position  of  news¬ 
papers  to<lay  Mr.  Strauss  says; 

“  ‘The  Press  is  the  chief  democratic 
iustrument  of  freedom,’  wrote  de  Toe- 
queville.  Americans  have  truly  believed  it. 

“Something  has  hajjpened  to  the  Press. 

All  have  remarked  it.  What  is  it?  Rad¬ 
icals  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  their 
finger  on  it ;  they  can  tell  you  that  the 
adverti.sers  and  the  ‘Interests'  control 
the  newsfwpers,  that  is  what  the  trouble 
is.  The  Radicals  are  a  generation  be¬ 
hind  their  time.  The  conservative  citi¬ 
zens  have  their  own  way  of  saying  it; 
they  say  the  whole  trouble  is  that  the 
Press  has  become  commercialized.  an<l 
by  ‘commercialized’  they  mean  that 
gree<ly  men  have  used  the  newspapers 
to  make  great  fortunes  for  themselves. 

And  this  explanation  is,  on  the  whole. 

■  no  more  accurate  than  the  explana¬ 
tions  from  the  soap-boxes.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  to  anybcKly  who  turns  over  the  forty- 
pages  of  his  morning  newspaper,  nearly 
every  page  half  advertising,  that  the 
newspapers  do  make  a  great  deal  of 
money.  In  scores  of  communities  the 
newspaper  is  now  as  profitable  as  the 
<lepartment  store,  while  in  former  days 
one  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  tlie 
hands  the  number  which  made  more 
than  a  decent  livelihood  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  But  this  change  has  not  come 


SONGS  OF  THE  CRAFT 

(II  litteii  F.xclush-ety  for  Koitor  &  PuRLisher) 

By  Henry  Edward  Warner 
FOR  THAT  AN’  SOME  O’  THIS 

(As  Mr.  R.  Burns  remarked  in  his  Watcliacallit  to  What’sisname: 

“A  rhiel’s  amaiig  >e  lakin’  notes,  and.  faith,  he’ll  prent  it,”  or  words  to 
that  effect.) 

A  rub  and  a  stuh  and  a  nose  for  news 
.\nd  a  pad  and  a  jah  at  Truth; 

.A  toss  of  the  roin  to  win  or  lose, 

.4nd  a  plunge  in  the  full  of  youth. 

The  growl  of  the  Desk,  and  a  pencil  hlue 
Bites  into  a  work  of  .Art — 

.A  Number  Two  head  and  the  stuff  goes  through 
Right  straight  from  a  young  cub’s  heart. 

A  chop  and  a  take;  the  matrices  click 
As  they  fall  into  line,  and  then 
It’s  down  to  the  stone  on  the  double-quick — 

To  the  stone  and  the  make-up  men. 

A  slap  and  a  dash,  and  a  cut  and  fill! — 

It’s  in  with  an  ad,  and  out 
With  a  hunk  of  bang  that  comes  down  kill. 

Of  hang  that  is  fat  and  stout. 

A  race  down  the  aisle  to  the  molding  machine 
Where  the  stereotypers  wait; 

A  roll  and  a  dry  and  she  comes  out  clean. 

All  set  for  the  autoplate. 

Antimony  and  tin  and  lead 

l.ike  a  breath  from  the  depths  of  hell!  .  .  . 

.A  rush  and  a  shout,  full  speed  ahead. 

.And  the  shot  of  a  newsboy’s  yell! 

Now  one  shall  weep  at  the  printe<l  sheet, 

.And  one  shall  leap  and  enthuse 

When  a  story  runs  in  the  crowded  street 
From  the  cub  with  a  nose  for  news. 


measured  to  them  by  a  millionaire’s 
bushel.  But  now  they  make  no  demur. 
They  see  it  must  be;  if  it  were  not,  how 
could  there  be  the  comics,  the  rotogravure 
supplements,  the  folded-in-pictures  for 
framing,  the  songs  and  puzzles,  the  maga¬ 
zine  sections,  the  cutouts,  the  ‘features,’ 
the  extravagant  rations  of  news,  all  the 
great  variety  which  gives  every  sort  of 
reader  something  to  his  particular  taste, 
all  the  great  quantity  which  ‘carries’  the 
ever  mounting  volume  of  the  advertising 
that  must  lead  buyers  to  buy.  The  read¬ 
ers  understand  very  well  that  it  takes 
wealth  to  provide  such  a  wealth. 

“Consumption  is  steadily  substituting 
rich  newspapers  for  poor  newspapers,  in¬ 
clusive  newspapers  for  clannish  news¬ 
papers,  forty-page  newspapers  for  eight- 
page  sheets.  .And  what  of  it?  Is  not  this 
all  advantage?  Is  not  all  that  was  of 
value  still  here?  Fourteen  editors  in  one 
place  instead  of  fourteen  editors  in  four¬ 
teen  places:  what  has  gone  save  waste, 
and  inefficiency,  and  instability,  and  pov¬ 
erty?  Has  nothing  gone  then?  Is  the 
freedom  'of  the  Press  nothing?  F'or  it 
is  no  less  tlian  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
that  is  going.” 

BUYS  CONTROLLING  INTEREST 


Jamei  Kerney  Now  Largett  Stock¬ 
holder  in  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Timet 

James  Kemey,  of  Trenton,  N.  J„  has 
become  the  controlling  owner  of  t'e 
Trenton  Tones  through  the  purchase  of 
stock  of  Owen 


James  Kermev 
\o  other  changes  in  the  company  are 


Moon,  treasurer 
of  the  company, 
who  is  retiring. 
Mr.  Kemey  has 
been  editor  and 
vice-president  of 
the  paper  for  22 
years. 

Other  officers 
and  owners  of  the 
Times  are  .A.  (T. 
Reeves,  presi¬ 
dent;  Thomas  F. 
Waldron,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer,  and 
John  H.  Sines, 
secretary. 


about  because  men  with  itching  palms  newspapers  should  more  than  ever  financially  uncertain  newspapers  a  few 

saw  the  newspapers  as  their  opportu-  cai)able  to  lead  the  citizens;  compared  to  financially  certain  newspapers.  Small 

nity.  It  has  come  about  because  the  those  pitiful,  biased,  limited,  amateur-  groups  of  readers,  tliose  who  happened  to 
movement  of  the  time,  the  movement  ish  sheets  of  1850,  of  1830,  how  magnif-  feel  alike  in  regard  to  the  tariff  or  im- 
of  the  industrial  forces,  has  had  need  to  icent  seems  the  newspaper  of  the  twen-  migration  or  vivisection,  did  not  efficiently 
make  use  of  the  Press,  and  is  adapting  tieth  century,  how  fit  to  inform  and  in-  serve  the  advertiser.  The  advertiser 

the  Press  to  its  own  necessities.  dine,  to  direct  and  guide!  nee<led  readers  to  be  centralized;  he 

“Advertising  is  part  of  the  circulatory  “Yet  what  is  the  fact?  Many  and  many  needed  the  largest  possible  number  of 
system  of  twentieth-century  industry;  have  observed  how  little  of  late  the  readers  divided  into  the  smallest  possible 

without  it  the  system  chokes  up.  In-  jieople  are  influenced  in  their  political  numiK-r  of  groups — divided,  that  is  to  say,  ,  .  -  ■  • 

dustry’s  need  to  make  use  of  advertis-  decisions  by  what  they  read  in  news-  not  according  to  what  readers  believe,  bjt  except  that  '^omas  Lin¬ 
ing  is  forcing  certain  clianges  in  the  papers,  how  often  a  candidate  or  a  pol-  according  to  what  readers  are  likely  tt  of  Mr,  Kemey,  will 

newspapers,  certain  develojments,  ad-  icy  succeeds  in  face  of  opposition  from  buy.  The  advertiser  has  small  interest  publishing  branch  of  the  busi- 

ditions,  improvements,  a  certain  new  substantially  all  the  largest  and  most  to  know  whether  the  circulation  of  a  Kemey  was  formerly 

kind  of  progress  by  which  the  news-  important  newspapers;  or  just  the  newspaper  is  composed  of  Republicans  or  p  the  Birminghani  Nra’s, 

jwper  is  rapidly  tending  to  become  an-  other  way  about — how  often  a  measure  Democrats;  but  to  pursue  his  advertising  Kepublican  and  Hartford 

other  sort  of  institution.  It  is  because  or  a  nominee  supported  by  all  the  news-  efficiently  lie  must  know  whether  the  ' 

this  has  not  yet  bi-gun  to  be  generally  papers  fails  utterly.  The  most  striking  newspaper’s  reailers  buy  on  the  main  floor  ~ 

recognized,  because  they  would  de-  instance  was  the  Leagne-of-N’ations  af-  or  in  the  basement.  German  Press  Association  Celebrates 

scribe  to-day’s  newspapers  in  terms  of  fair;  here  the  voice  of  the  people  on  the  “.A  lialf-dozi*n  newspapers,  one  for  each  p  -a 

yesterday’s  new  spapers,  that  those  who  editorial  page  and  the  voice  of  the  people  stripe  of  belief  in  the  community,  was  ,,  Bureau,  considerm 

criticize  the  Press  make  irrelevant  criti-  at  the  polls  were  two  flatly  different  gf>od  democracy.  It  was  bad  business.  -I’,*  nmcial  uerman  news  agency,  observM 
cisms.  They  see  that  something  is  not  matters ;  the  preponderating  newspaper  Why  a  separate  building  and  machinery  Ip’l  '  anniversary  in  Berlin,  "• 

as  it  should  be.  but  they  give  only  the  influence  of  the  country  was  thrown  for  for  each  newspaper?  iVhy  not  a  single  ^ organized  m 

old.  old  reasons.  the  League  and  the  preponderating  will  plant  for  the  half-dozen?  Why  not  one  1..-  '  i  v  V®'”’  wldor  of  the 

“The  Palladium  of  our  liberties”  was  of  the  country  was  registered  dead  against  newspaper  to  include  all  opinions,  instead  ^nd  is  the  oldest  of  the 

the  way  of  describing  interch^nireably  the  it.  of  several  newspapers,  each  excluding  all  Liiropean  official  news  agencies,  being  two 

Constitution  and  the  newspapers.  And  the  “The  newspapers  are  losing  the  ability  beliefs  save  its  own?  younger  than  the  Agence  Havas  ol 

jieople  meant  just  that.  So  long  as  to  lead  citizens.  They  are  exchanging  “The  new  spapers  to-day  is  a  mammonth  "S  present  direc^r-general,  Dr. 

Americans  might  publish  without  first  it,  more  of  it  each  year,  for  the  ability  institution.  It  requires  prodigious  capi-  i  wen  managing 

having  obtained  the  permission  of  some-  to  lead  buyers.  To  business,  a  news-  tal.  No  newspaper  publisher  with  little  Woltt  s  1  elegraphic  Bureau  tor 

bo<ly  in  authority,  and  so  long  as  there  paper  strike  has  come  to  be  of  grave  means  can  possibly  get  his  head  above  (  ^  dinner  held  in  celebration 

were  no  unlighted  comers  in  the  nation,  cons^uence.  A  week’s  interruption  of  water  now..  Where  formerly  it  needed 

Government  was  safe.  It  would  seem,  a  city  s  newspapers,  and  business  is  tliousands  of  dollars  to  run  a  newspaper,  by  the  .Associated  1  ress 

then,  as  if  the  newspapers  should  be  do-  damaged.  Without  the  facilities  for  daily  it  takes  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  mil-  _ 

ing  the  work  of  freedom  better  now  than  advertising,  the  icustom  of  stores,  of  lions  now.  Rich  men?  Of  course  the  _  ,  ~ 

ever  before.  Certainly  few  corners  of  the  places  of  amusement,  falls  off  dangerous-  publishers  are  rich  men.  They  have  to  be.  Launch  Sunday  Edition 

nation  are  left  unlighted,  and  never  have  ly.  The  power  of  the  Press  is  not  grow-  And  the  public  is  not  in  the  least  dis-  The  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  an  aftcr- 

•io  many  readers  read  so  many  newspapers,  ing  less:  the  power  is  being  shifted;  the  turbed  that  this  is  so.  Recently  a  pub-  non  daily,  has  announcwl  that ’ bw'nninf 

To  say  nothing  of  the  news  of  events  Press  is  powerful  still,  but  not  so  much  Usher  in  New  York  City,  announcing  Sunday,  Nov  30  it  will  oublish  a  Su  iday 

which  was  never  before  gathered  with  to  direct  men  how  to  think,  how  to  feel,  another  merger,  stated  that  now  at  last  morning  issue 


Where  Certified  Dry  Mats  Are  Made — West  Groton,  Mass. 


A  dozen  good  reasons  for 
using  Certified  cold  process 
dry  mats: 


niany  problems  involved  in  newspaper  publishing. 

As  a  manufacturer  the  publisher  is  always  interested  in 
*  and  ready  to  try  anything  that  offers  prospect  of  improve¬ 
ment  or  economy,  or  bt)th,  in  the  production  of  his  periodical.  That 
fifty  percent  of  the  United  States  dailies  that  stereotype  are  now 
using  the  cold  process  is  proof  conclusive  that  publishers  realize  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  dry  mat,  and  that  the  dry  mat  cold  process 
is  here  to  stay. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  daily  newspapers  everywhere  are  cither 
adopting  dry  mats  or  are  seriously  considering  their  possibilities. 

The  introduction  of  American-made  Certifieds  has  given  the  dry 
mat  an  impetus  that  will  unquestionably  hasten  the  day  when  the 
cold  process  of  stereotyping  will  entirely  supplant  the  wet  mat 
roll-your-own  hot  process. 

The  slogan  of  this  company  “PROFITS  THROUGH  SERV¬ 
ICE”  is  more  than  merely  a  “catch”  phrase,  and  it  is  our  earnest 
endeavor  to  make  our  slogan  a  real  living  force  in  the  dry  mat 
business. 

When  you  buy  Certifieds  we  are  not  merely  selling  you  dry  mats. 
True,  we  believe  ours  to  be  the  best  dry  mats  ever  offered  for  sale; 
we  strive  to  give  the  fullest  attention  to  details  and  to  give  prompt 
and  efficient  service  in  the  matter  of  shipments.  But  Certified  Serv¬ 
ice  does  not  end  there.  Far  from  it.  That  is  just  where  Certified 
Service  begins. 

Certified  Dry  Mats  are  but  a  means  to  an  end.  In  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis  it  is  printed  pages  that  you  are  buying  from  us,  and  until  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  part  played  by  Certifieds  in  the  production  of 
your  paper  we  are  not  satisfied  and  our  Service  has  not  been 
completed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  experiences  of  others  with 
Certifieds.  We  make  it  simple  for  you  to  demonstrate  to  yourself 
the  worth  and  efficacy  of  our  dry  mats,  by  furnishing  you  with 
samples  free  of  any  charge  or  obligation. 

It  will  pay  you  to  give  Certifieds  a  thorough  trial  in  your  own 
plant  under  your  actual  working  conditions,  and  see  for  yourself  how 
readily  Certifieds  are  conditioned ;  how  easily  they  are  molded ;  how 
cleanly  they  cast. 

Just  let  the  printed  pages  be  your  proof!  Do  that  and  we  have 
no  misgivings  that  your  verdict  will  be,  as  that  of  many  publishers 
throughout  the  country :  “American-made  Certified  Dry  Mats  for  Me.” 


1.  Eliminate  the  steam 
tables 


2.  Save  newsprint  paper 

3.  Save  invaluable  time 

4.  Readily  conditioned 

without  steaming 

5.  Do  not  require  petting 

or  fussing 

6.  Molded  with  a  mini¬ 

mum  of  .wear  on  form 
and  roller 

7.  Give  deep,  even,  sharp 

impressions 

8.  Require  a  minimum  of 

packing 

9.  Do  not  buckle  or  blister 


10.  Do  not  stick  to  plates 

11.  Cast  perfect  printing 

plates 

12.  Print  better  pages 


Samples  of  Certified  cold  process  dry  mats  cost  you  nothing — they  are  yours  free  of  any  charge  or  obligation.  Just  let  us  know  how 
much  shrinkage  you  require  and  what  kind  of  equipment  you  employ,  particularly  your  casting  box,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  settd 
you  the  Certified  mat  best  suited  for  your  needs. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


340  Madison  Avenue 


Copyngta  1924  C.  D.  M.  C. 
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MARTIN  AGAIN  EDITS  CLEVELAND  PRESS, 
HIS  FIRST  EDITORIAL  COMMAND 

H.  B.  R.  Briggs  Resigning  After  Several  Years*  Service, 
Announces  No  Plans — ‘‘Billy”  Evans  Overhauling 
Sports  Department — Foster  Writing  Features 


UAKLE  E.  MARTIN,  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  CleveUoid  Press,  Nov.  28, 
succeeding  H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  who  had  been 
•n  charge  of  the 
paper  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Martin 
comes  back  to 
his  “first  love”  in 
newspaper  circles, 
since  he  had  been 
editor  of  the 
Press  from  1905 
to  1913,  inclusive, 
leaving  it  in  the 
latter  year  to  be¬ 
come  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  E. 
W.  Scripps  Ohio 
group  of  news- 
F-m(le  E.  Martin  papers,  and  serv¬ 
ing  in  that  capac- 

ily  until  1921. 

,  Mr.  Martin  left  the  Scripps  Ohio  group 
in  1921  to  become  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  fills  yet,  and  whether  his  new 
identity  in  the  publishing  business  will 
mean  that  a  new  N.  E.  -A.  chief  will  be 
sHected  is  not  known  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Martin’s  appointment  as  editor  of  the 
Press  marks  the  climax  of  what  has  been 
an  extremely  versatile  and  successful 
career  as  a  newspaper  man. 

^'ears  ago,  while  still  a  youth.  Mr. 
Martin  started  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
Indianapolis  Ncn‘s.  l-'rom  tlie  very  be¬ 
ginning  his  work  was  marked  by  aggres 
siveness  and  ability  as  a  writer  and  he 
rapidly  cut  a  swath  through  the  usual 
cliannels  of  reporter  to  de.sk  man  to  as- 
istant  city  editor,  to  news  editor,  etc., 
until,  in  the  early  1900s,  he  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Star  League  of 
Indiana.  His  work  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Scripps  people  and  caused 
them  to  tender  him  the  editorship  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  in  1905. 

Under  Mr.  Martin’s  regime  the  Press, 
from  1905  to  1913,  carved  out  an  enviable 
niche  in  Ohio  newspaper  circles. 

In  1921,  the  N.  E.  A.  began  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  amplify  and  it  was  a  natural 
result  that  Mr.  Martin  should  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  presidency  in  order  that  his 
long  experience  as  a  builder  of  things 
that  make  for  newspaper  growth  might 
be  thrown  into  the  N.  E.  .A.  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  evolve  a  service  that 
would  mean  the  utmost  to  its  clients. 
His  record  with  the  N.  E.  .A.  shows  the 
same  successful  progression  as  was  noted 
in  all  his  other  newspaper  work. 

Mr.  Martin  is  50  years  old.  He  lives 
in  South  Euclid  Village,  in  suburban 
Greater  Cleveland,  and  is  known  in 
virtually  every  corner  of  Ohio  news- 
pa  perdrrv 

1  1  a-  tuing  his  new  post,  Mr.  Martin 
immediatJy  called  in  as  temporary  aides. 


some  of  his  former  N.  E.  A.  colleagues, 
and  he  also  brought  with  him  Billy 
Evans,  American  League  umpire,  asking 
Billy  to  revamp  and  put  on  a  "pepped  up" 
basis  the  4’ress’  sporting  department. 

Evans,  who  is  the  second  oldest  umpire 
in  the  league,  in  ixiint  of  .service,  is  one 
of  the  Ix-st  known  figures  in  .American 
sport  circles. 

Officially  he  is  William  G.  Evans — ■ 
though  there  probably  aren't  a  dozen 
newspaper  men  in  the  country  who  know 
him  save  as  Billy. 

Officially  Hilly  is  still  an  N.  E.  A. 
writer  and  will,  of  course,  continue  as  an 
.American  lA'ague  umpire. 

John  Wharton  Eoster,  managing  editor 
of  the  Press  under  Mr.  Briggs,  will  now 
become  a  feature  writer.  His  reputation 
for  putting  heart  interest  into  news  is 
such  that  the  Scripps- Howard  fieople  de¬ 
cided  that  under  his  pen  name  of  John 
Wharton,  Mr.  Foster  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  pull  out  the  tremolo 
full  stop,  so  he  will  hereafter  handle 
each  day’s  biggest  news  story.  A  new 
managing  editor  will  lie  named  at  a  later 
date. 

'file  changes  on  the  Press  come  about 
live  weeks  or  so  ahead  of  its  removal 
into  its  new  addition  to  its  pre.sent  build¬ 
ing  in  E.  *>th  street  and  Rockwell  avenue. 

Mr.  Briggs  has  not  announced  what 
bis  new  connections  will  be. 


City  Gets  Publisher’s  Library 

.\  library  of  3,(100  volume,  some  rare, 
collected  by  the  late  George  Thompson, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  has  been  presented  to  the 
St.  Paul  Public  Library,  of  which  Web¬ 
ster  Wheelock,  former  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Pioneer  Press,  is  librarian.  It  is  the 
gift  of  heirs  of  the  late  Abigail  Thomp¬ 
son,  widow  of  the  publisher. 

Teaching  Religious  Journalism 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  only  class 
in  religious  journalism  in  the  world  has 
been  organized  by  Prof.  Milton  C.  Tow¬ 
ner  of  the  Missouri  Bible  Gillege  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  home  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  class  publishes  the  Students' 
Retiaioiis  Journal,  a  weekly. 

Paris  Reading  Jack  London 

One  of  the  late  Jack  London’s  work.s 
is  again  chosen  as  a  serial  for  a  French 
paper.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  of 
his  books  which  have  appeared  in  daily 
serial  form.  L’Auto,  the  athletic  daily 
paper,  is  presenting  its  readers  with 
“White  Fang”,  which  in  French  is  “Croc 
Blanc,”  translated  by  M.M.  Paul  Gruyer 
and  Louis  Postif. 


MATHEWS  TO  ST.  PAUL 

To  Direct  Circulation  of  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer-Press 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press  this  week  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  J.  A.  Mathews  as  director  of 
circulation  for  the  two  newspapers,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  E'.  Sherlock,  who,  though  still 
with  the  organization,  has  assumed  other 
duties. 

Mathews  comes  to  St.  Paul  from  the 
.San  Antonio  Light,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  circulation.  Before  starting 
circulation  work,  he  was  a  telegraph  op¬ 
erator  for  the  -Associated  Press.  He 
joimtl  the  Indianapolis  Star  in  19: 14,  then 
the  Indianapolis  Journal,  an<l  latt-r  went 
to  the  Indianapolis  News. 


Norwegian  Newsprint 


Prompt  shipment* 


Inquiries  solicited 


NORWEGIAN  PAPER  MILLS  AGENCY,  INC. 

33  West  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone  Penn.  7443 


C.  C.  M.  A.  Elects  New  Members 

The  California  Circulation  Managers’ 
•Association  this  week  announced  election 
of  six  circulation  managers  to  memlier- 
ship.  Thev  are:  E.  T.  Hamrick,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-Ne^^•s;  Harry  M.  Cahill,  Fresno 
Republican ;  Frank  E.  RIkkIc,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union;  V.  E.  Caugbell,  Fresno 
Republican;  Homer  L.  Coffman.  Fresno 
Republican;  and  Fred  Brandt,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin.  The  association  decided 
to  meet  in  Los  Angeles  in  1925. 


Newark  Press  Bankruptcy 

Claimants  in  the  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  Nervark  (N.  J.)  Press, 
tabloid  newspaper,  which  cca.sed  publica¬ 
tion  recently,  have  been  ordered  to  show 
cause  why  the  property  should  not  be 
sold  to  satisfy  creditors  Dec.  2.  John  A. 
Bernhard  of  Newark  is  the  receiver. 


Doorly  Rejoins  Fairchild  Publicatioas 

N.  \V.'  Doorly,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Fairchild  Publications,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  president  of  W,  I.  I'racy, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  will  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  IV omen’s  U  ear,  the 
Fairchild  retailers  daily,  effective  Dec.  1. 
W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  will  continue  as  be¬ 
fore  with  the  same  personnel,  excepting 
Mr.  Doorly. 

New  San  Francisco  Managing  Editor 

Mort  J.  Donoghue  was  recently  made 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  Herald  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
president  of  the  Vanderbilt  Newspapers, 
Inc.  He  served  on  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
W’ws  as  feature  editor,  going  to  San 
Francisco  several  months  ago  as  assistant 
managing  editor. 

Belin,  Radio  Inventor,  Returns 

Edouard  Belin,  an  inventor  of  apparatus 
for  transmitting  photographs  by  telegraph, 
arrived  in  this  country  last  week  on  the 
S.  S.  Paris  for  a  visit. 


First  nine  months  of 
1924 

Carried  more  Men’s  Wear  adver¬ 
tising  than  the  World  and  Sun 
combined. 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


Cincinnati  Advertising  Values  Positive, 
Comparative  and  Superlative 

Positivoly  good  advertising  value  in  Cincinnati — a  dollar’s 
worth  for  every  one  hundred  cents  of  your  appropriation, — 
can  be  bought  in  any  one  of  the  four  Cincinnati  newspapers. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  1924  these  four  papers  car¬ 
ried  a  total  of  22,298,906  lines  of  display  advertising.  Of 
this,  the  two  morning  papers  carried  4,404,134  lines  on  week 
days  and  4,522,280  lines  on  Sundays, — 8,926,414  lines  in  all. 

Comparatively  the  two  afternoon  papers  made  even  a  better 
showing.  With  no  Sunday  editions  to  swell  their  volume, 
they  carried  a  total  of  13,372,492  lines  of  display  advertising. 
This  excess  in  the  lineage  of  the  afternoon  papers  over  the 
morning  papers,  4,446,078  lines,  was  more  than  double  the 
total  lineage,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  one  of  the  morning 
papers, — was  approximately  50%  greater  than  the  total 
daily  lineage  of  the  other, — and  was  more  than  the  com¬ 
bined  daily  lineage  of  both  morning  papers. 

Superlatively  good,  however,  was  the  record  of  the  Times- 
Star  which  carried  8,632,799  lines  of  display  advertising, 
leading  the  second  evening  paper  by  3,893,106  lines  and 
almost  doubling  the  daily  lineage  of  the  two  morning  papers 
combined.  The  leadership  of  the  Times-Star  was  equally 
definite  in  the  realms  of  national  and  local  display,  in  both 
of  which  the  Times-Star  has  been  the  record  maker  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspaperdom  for  seventeen  consecutive  years. 

Goo  — all  the  Cincinnati  Newspapers  are  good  advertising 
media  in  a  good  trading  center. 

Better — the  evening  papers  with  larger  home  circulation. 

Best— the  Times-Star  which  goes  to  practically  100%  of 
the  native,  literate,  white  families  in  the  most  American  of 
American  cities. 

aNONNATI  'nMESSlAR 

CHARLES  P.  TAFT.  Publisher  C.  H.  REMBOLD,  Manager 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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IOWA  WEEKLIES  SEEK  ' 

more  NAl  lONAL  COPY  1 

-  '  1 

Decide  to  Work  Through  Manufacturers  ' 
to  Promote  Local  Tie>Ups  at  Iowa  j 
City  Meet — Henry  J.  1 

Allen  Speaks 

Pul>lisheri>  of  weekly  iiewapapers  in 
Iwu  are  conviiKed  tliat  advertising 
ageiuies  are  not  giving  them  their  just 
share  of  national  advertising.  This  was 
the  tenor  of  the  southeastern  district  con- 
fereiue  of  the  Iowa  Press  Association 
held  in  Iowa  City,  Nov.  14,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  extension  division. 

A  round-table  discussion  on  national 
advertising  brought  out  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  recent  slight  increases,  the  amount 
of  national  advertising  in  weekly  papers 
of  the  state  is  far  from  satisfactory.  .An 
educational  program  similar  to  that  in¬ 
stituted  last  year  by  the  daily  pajiers  of 
the  state  will  probably  be  launched  by 
the  Iowa  association  in  the  near  future. 

Two  plans  were  suggested  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  natioiwl  advertising. 
Both  are  aimed  at  the  manufacturer  and 
not  at  the  ageiKies.  G.  L.  Caswell,  man- 
agini;  director  of  the  Iowa  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  believes  that  publishers  should 
work  through  local  merchants.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  which  he  has  recently  sent  to  members 
of  the  association  he  points  out  that 
manufacturers  are  unacquainted  with  local 
conditions  and  are  permitting  agencies 
to  divert  too  much  advertising  to  maga- 
lines,  overlooking  meanwhile  the  greater 
held  of  local  advertising.  He  has  asked 
editors  to  have  their  local  dealers  write 
the  manufacturers  of  their  goods  ex¬ 
plaining  their  needs  in  regard  to  adver¬ 
tising. 

Senator  E.  M.  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
tVinlcrset  Aladtsonicui,  presented  a  plan 
to  the  conference  which  would  check  up 
definitely  on  the  effectiveness  of  national 
advertising  used  without  a  local  hook-up. 
He  has  prepared  questionnaires  for  men 
and  women  with  the  names  of  some  15 
nationally  advertised  products  handled 
exclusively  by  some  merchant  in  his 
town  printed  on  them.  In  preliminary- 
tests  Senator  Smith  found  that  in  the  case 
of  one  product  only  was  there  anything 
like  agreement  among  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men  as  to  the  local  dealer  who  sold  the 
product. 

The  questionnaires,  Senator  Smith 
pointed  out,  might  be  adapted  to 
use  in  any  town.  They  offer  undeniable 
power  that  national  advertising  without 
a  local  hook-up  loses  most  of  its  effec¬ 
tiveness,  he  maintains. 

The  two  plans  evoked  a  great  deal  of 
favorable  comment  from  the  conference 
and  it  is  expected  within  the  coming  year 
fet  publishers  of  Iowa  will  utilize  both 
in  bringing  national  advertising  to  the 
weekly  papers  of  the  state. 

Among  the  other  speakers  at  the  con¬ 
ference  were  Henry  J.  Allen  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon;  Prof.  C.  H. 
Weller,  head  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism,  and  President 
Walter  A.  Jessup  of  the  University, 

“After  six  years’  absence  from  my 
newspaper  the  first  thing  I  had  to  cure 
my  men  of  was  ‘banneritis,  ”  declared 
Mr,  Allen.  ‘‘They  bannered  things  so 
much  that  when  any  real  news  did  hap- 
Pjm  we  didn’t  have  any  type  in  the  shop 
big  enough  to  tell  about  it.” 

Too  much  syndicated  material  is  driving 


personality  from  newspapers,  according 
to  Mr.  Allen.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
responsible  for  the  prominence  of  Kansas 
newspapers  it  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  in  Kansas  without  the  help  of  the 
syndicates,  he  believes.  “Picture  the 
home  town  girl  that  does  something  rather 
than  a  Hollywood  queen  even  if  the  local 
girl  isn’t  quite  so  gCHxl  looking.’’  he  said. 
“Write  your  own  editorials,  write  your 
own  features.” 

Crime  news  creeps  down  between  the 
.sheets  in  the  Wichita  Beacon,  according 
to  the  former  governor,  and  by  his  or¬ 
ders.  “Formerly  I  licked  my  chops,  jour¬ 
nalistically,  over  a  crime.”  he  said,  “and 


put  it  on  the  front  page.  Now  1  deplore 
it  and  put  it  on  the  inside.” 

DAILIES  TO  ADVERTISE 

iVisconun  Group  Planning  Campaign 
to  Promote  State 

The  daily  newspapers  of  Wisconsin 
are  sjwnsoring  an  intensive  advertising 
campaign  designed  to  sell  the  sales  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  state  to  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  to  manufacturers,  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  agencies  in  particular. 

The  campaign  as  outlined  is  the  most 


coiuprcluiirive  slate  advertising  project 
yet  undertaken  by  any  of  the  several 
state  newspaper  publishers’  associations 
now  conducting  similar  cainiwigns. 

The  initial  schedule  calls  for  extensive 
space  in  advertising  publications  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  as  well  as  in  Wis¬ 
consin  dailies.  All  advertisements  ap- 
jiearing  outside  the  state  will  appear  si¬ 
multaneously  ill  Wisconsin  daily  news- 
piipers,  and  a  comprehensive  series  of 
special  advertisements  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  exclusive  local  use. 

The  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen  Advertising  Agency  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  placing  the  advertising. 
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STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 


Goss  Combination  W^t  and  Dry  Mat  Rolling  Machine 


MORE  IN  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 


'  What  stereotypers  the  world  over  think  of  Goss 
Mat  Rollers  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  there  are 
more  of  them  in  use  than  any  other  dry  mat  rolling 
machine  on  the  market  today.  They  roll  wet  mats 
in  11%  seconds;  dry  mats  in  22V^  seconds.  Both 
ends  of  cylinder  are  set  at  same  time. 


•Goss  patented  stretching  roller  produces  dry 
mats  without  a  wrinkle — exclusive!  Cylinders  of 
heavy  cast-iron  with  forged  steel  shafts.  Extra 
heavy  bed — no  racks — large  enough  to  run  chase 
with  columns  crosswise.  And  many  other  out¬ 
standing  features.  Write  for  catalog. 


Carried  in  Stock 

Flat  Casting  Boxes 

Friction-Driven  Routers 

Automatic  Gas  Fired 
Steam  Generators 

Combination  Jig  Saws 
and  Drills 

Catalog  on  request 
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Qos5  ^foCor-Orii^en  SCecim  'Tabtrs  are  made  in  unitu  of  one 
platen.  As  many  units  as  desired  may  he  placed  side  hv  side.  30*000 
lb.  **foUow  up’’  pressure.  Automatic  releases.  Power  used  only  while 
platens  are  being  raised  or  lowered. 


Carried  in  Stock 

Radial  Arm  Flat  Routers 

Ball  Bearing  Form  Tables 

Combination  Wet  and 
Dry  Mat  Rollers 

Motor- Driven  Steam 
Tables 

Catalog  on  request 
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FIVE  MORE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
JOIN  MOVE  TO  RESTRICT  BILLBOARDS 


Number  Now  in  Movement  Against  Landscape  Defacement 
Totals  Twenty-One,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lawton  Reports — 
Describes  Campaign 


XpIV’E  more  large  advertisers  have 

joined  the  growing  group  who  have 
agreed  to  restrict  their  billboard  adver¬ 
tising  to  commercial  locations,  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Lawton,  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Restriction  of  Outdoor 
Advertising,  disclosed  this  week  in  an 
interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher. 

They  are:  Fisk  Tire  Company, 
Mountain  City  Mill  Company  (Orient 
Flour),  Indian  Refining  Company,  Inc., 
the  International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago  and  Cluett,  Peabi^y  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  total  list  of  advertisers  who  have 
resfionded  favorably  to  the  “public 
opinion  drive”  against  landscape  deface¬ 
ment  by  posters  and  board,  now  numbers 
20,  Mrs.  Lawton  said.  All  have  agreed 
on  expiration  of  present  contracts  to  tear 
down  their  signs  in  rural  districts,  using 
billboard  space  in  commercial  locations 
only.  The  list  follows : 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company;  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company ;  Hood  Rub¬ 
ber  Company;  Ajax  Rubber  Company; 
Kirkman  &  Son  (soap  manufacturers) ; 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company;  Wash¬ 
burn  Crosby  Company  (Gold  Medal 
Flour) ;  Champion  Spark  Plug  Company; 
Ward  Baking  Company;  Dodge  Broth¬ 
ers;  Fleischmann  Company;  Gulf  Re¬ 
fining  Company ;  Sun  Oil  Company ; 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California; 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York; 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Lawton  in  the  interview  summed 
up  the  year’s  campaign  she  has  directed, 
and  outlined  plans  for  a  new  drive  in  the 
billboard  war,  scheduled  to  start  Jan.  1. 

The  committee  Mrs.  Lawton  heads  was 
formed  in  November,  1923.  Then  a 
group  of  men  and  women  representing 
state  and  national  organizations  interested 
in  the  problems  of  restricting  signboard 
advertising  in  order  to  save  scenic  beauty, 
decided  to  form  an  independent  commit¬ 
tee  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
work  of  all  these  organizations. 

“Our  policy,”  Mrs.  Lawton  explained, 
“is  restriction  of  signboard  advertising, 
not  abolition. 

“We  appreciate  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  If  business  needs  signboards,  let 
us  have  signboards,  but  let  them  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  commercial  districts  where 
they  will  not  injure  scenic  or  civic  beauty. 

“We  stand  for  no  rural  boards,  except 
on  the  place  of  business.  In  the  towns 
and  cities  we  stand  for  no  signboards 
where  they  injure  civic  beauty  or  res¬ 
idential  values. 

“Our  plan  of  action  is  simple.  We  arc 
trying  to  convince  the  advertiser  that  the 
public  resents  the  signboard  smeared 
across  every  landscape. 

“The  advertiser  must  have  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  people.  Therefore,  we  feel 
that  if  we  convince  advertisers  that  the 
public  resents  rural  signboards,  they  will 
cease  to  use  them. 

“And  the  business  of  the  country  will 
not  suffer  because  rural .  boards  are  re¬ 
moved.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  bill¬ 
boards  in  the  United  States  are  in  rural 
districts.” 

Convinced  their  policy  represents  public 
opinion  generally,  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Restriction  of  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing,  organized  a  protest  by  letter 
campaign. 

A  list  of  175  advertisers  using  bill¬ 
boards  was  prepared,  Mrs.  Lawton  said, 
and  the  more  than  50  organizations  co¬ 
operating  in  the  work  urged  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  write  individual  letters  to  the 
presidents  of  these  companies. 

“This  protest  by  letter  campaign 
started  Dec.  1,  1923,  and  we  started  out 
sending  an  average  of  400  letters  a  week 
to  each  of  these  175  presidents,”  Mrs. 
Lawton  declared. 

“By  March  of  this  year  our  reports 
showed  that  these  presidents  were  receiv¬ 
ing  an  average  of  1060  letters  a  week,  all 
protesting  against  rural  signs. 


“This  of  course  was  too  much.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  a  burden,  and  this 
coming  year  we  mean  to  spread  out 
more.” 

Naturally,  as  Mrs.  Lawton  pointed  out, 
the  signboard  advertising  agencies, 
“viewed  with  alarm”  this  mass  attack 
against  their  business. 

“They  formed  what  they  called  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Organized  Outdoor  Advertising  Industry 
and  started  what  they  called  a  campaign 
for  reform  from  within,”  Mrs.  Lawton 
explained. 

“We  are  willing  to  confer  with  the 
signboard  companies  and  we  foster  the 
freest  interchange  of  opinion  with  them,” 
she  said.  “But  we  don’t  favor  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  joint  committee  with  them,  as 
they  suggest,  for  the  restriction  of  bill¬ 
boards.  Their  ideals  and  ours  are  en¬ 
tirely  different. 

“P'or  instance,  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  signboard  companies  in  the 
West  came  to  one  of  our  recent  executive 
board  meetings  to  explain  this  national 
committee,  which  he  said  the  signboard 
companies  had  formed  to  keep  signs  from 
scenic  locations.  He  mentioned  the  great 
national  parks.  But  he  said  we  had  no 
right  to  restrict  signs  from  ordinary  rural 
roads,  as  long  as  the  boards  are  well  kept 
and  well  painted. 

“We  preferred  to  keep  on  as  we  started. 

“VV’e  believe  that  if  we  do  not  want 
signboards,  however  artistic,  we  must  tell 
it  to  the  advertiser,  and  we  must  speak  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  Outdoor  advertising 
claims  it  has  tripled  since  the  war.” 

Mrs.  Lawton  was  extremely  optimistic 
in  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  1925 
drive. 

“Just  the  other  day  I  received  encour¬ 
aging  letters  from  organizations  co¬ 
operating  with  us  in  three  widely 
separated  states.  Maine  is  now  organized 
and  is  demanding  a  state  amendment,” 
she  said. 

“Mrs.  A.  A.  Passer,  fine  arts  chairman, 
of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  reported  the  women  of  her  state 
were  advocating  a  state  amendment,  and 
the  same  word  came  to  me  from  Texas, 
where  H.  B.  Aytes,  managing  director 
of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail,  is  heading  the 
organizations  which  are  trying  to  push 
billboard  legislation  there.” 

Mrs.  Lawton  also  pointed  out  the  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
IvCague  of  Women  Voters  at  their  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Nov. 
17-19,  New  York,  endorsing  the  work  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Restriction 
of  Outdoor  Advertising. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Whereas :  The  natural  beauty  of  the 
country  is  a  great  spiritual  asset,  a 
national  resource  to  be  conserved  as 
jealously  as  our  material  resources,  and 


246,043 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily  U 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  I 
Sun  (morning  and  evening)  for 
the 

Six-Month  Period 
Ending  Sept.  30 

The  average  net  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Sunday  Sun  for  the 
same  period  was  177,548. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

the  ^gifi^suN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Whereas :  A  National  Committee  has 
been  formed  to  work  for  the  Restriction 
of  Outdoor  Advertising  to  Commercial 
locations,  where  it  will  not  injure  scenic 
or  civic  beauty  and 

Whereas :  This  Committee  states  that 
it  does  not  oppose  outdoor  advertising  as 
such,  but  only  outdoor  advertising  when 
in  non-commercial  locations,  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  New  York 
State  League  of  Women  Voters  endorses 
the  policy  of  the  National  Committee,  and 
recommends  the  local  Leagues  of  the 
state  to  study  and  support  this  movement. 

The  list  of  organizations  co-operating 
for  the  restriction  of  outdoor  advertising 
follows ; 

American  Civic  Association;  National  High¬ 
way  Asswiation;  Garden  Club  of  America; 
(Jeneral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountain  Club;  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  F’reservation  Society;  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  .Arts;  National  Academy  of  Design; 
National  Sedety  of  Women  Painters  and 
Sculptors;  National  Garden  Association;  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Little  Gdrdens;  American  Society  of 
I.andscape^  Architects:  Massachusetts  Civic 
League;  N.  Y.  State  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Boards;  N.  Y.  State  .Automobile  Associa- 
tmn;  N.  Y.  State  League  of  Women  Voters; 
N.  A’.  State  Home  Bureau;  Federated  Women’s 
Clubs  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Florida,  Massa- 
chusetts,_  Rhfxle  Island,  Oregon,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Colorado,  Virginia;  Society  of  Farm 
Women  of  Pennsylvania:  Citizens  Union  of 
New  York  City;  City  Club  of  New  York;  Fine 
Arts  Federation  of  New  A'ork;  Municipal  Art 
Society  of  New  York;  Municipal  Art  League 
of  Chicago;  Conservation  Council  of  Chicago; 
New  York  Water  Color  Club;  League  to  Pro¬ 
tect  Riverside  Park;  Sorosis;  W’omen’s  City 
Club  o£  New  A’ork;  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of 
long  Island;  Long  Island  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs;  Halifax  Country  Garden 
Clubs,  Florida;  Philadelphia  Congress  of  Art 
(45  organizations);  Florida  Development  Board 
(State  Chamber  of  Commerce):  New  Jersey 
Home  Bureau;  Outdoor  Circle  of  Honolulu. 


PRESS  CONGRESS  MEET 
IN  ROME,  JUNE,  1925 

Third  SeMion  of  World  Organization 
Will  Follow  N.  E.  A.  Richmond 
Convention — U.  S.  Delegates 
to  Sail  from  New  York 


The  third  session  of  the  Press  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  World  will  be  held  at 
Rome,  Italy,  in  June  and  July,  1925. 

This  decision  was  reached  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Officers  of  the  Press  Con¬ 
gress  held  at  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  last  week.  Those  pres¬ 
ent  were  George  W.  Marble,  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  J. 
W.  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Puj. 
LIS  HER,  New  York  City,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World,  and  Dean  Walter  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  congress. 

The  date  chosen  follows  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
which  will  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
June. 

Dean  Williams  was  named  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  program  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  the  committee  on  transportation. 


Striking  Printers  Accept  Arbitration 

Printers  on  the  staff  of  the  Saskatoon 
(Sask.)  Star,  who  went  on  strike  at  mid¬ 
night  on  Nov.  13,  returned  to  work  Nor. 
18,  at  the  old  scale  of  wages.  The  Star 
Publishing  Company  agreed  with  the 
printers  to  have  an  arbitration  board  d^ 
cide  between  the  Saskatoon  rate  of  91% 
cents  per  hour  and  the  Alberta  rate  of  % 
cents  as  claimed  by  the  printers. 


Who’s  Who  in  the 


CONSOLIDATED  PRESS 


A.  S.  ANDERECK 


S.  ANDERECK,  Business^ 
Superintendent  of  the  West- 
.  ern  Division  of  the  Consol¬ 
idated  Press,  is  another  C.  P.  A. 
man,  who,  while  on  the  business  side 
today,  has  had  thorough  training  and 
experience  in  the  editorial  end  and 
knows  every  phase  of  newspaper 
making. 

Beginning  as  a  reporter  on  The 
Kankakee,  Ill.,  Democrat,  Mr.  Ande- 
reck  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Selma,  Ala.,  Times  and  also  of  the 
Atchison,  Kans.,  Champion.  Later  he 
went  into  press  association  work,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  where  he  is 
still  stationed  with  the  C.  P.  A. 


Having  worked  in  the  south,  the  east 
and  the  west,  Mr.  Andereck  knows  the 
newspaper  field  thoroughly.  His  pro¬ 
fessional  advice  has  been  sought  by 
many  publishers.  He  is  another 
example  of  the  type  of  men  in  this 
“Know-how”  organization,  producing 
service  for  discriminating  publishers. 


The  Consolidated  Press  Association 

Executive  Offices,  Evening  Star  Building,  Washington,  D,  C. 


STRICTLY  A  NEWSPAPER 


i 


The  New  York  Times  holds  to  its  single  purpose  of  gath¬ 
ering  and  printing  the  news. 

News  is  the  indispensable  element  of  a  newspaper  for 
which  there  can  be  no  substitute,  for  which  nothing  else 
can  compensate. 

News  alone  has  an  unchanging  value  for  those  who  buy 
and  read  a  newspaper.  News  holds  an  interest  above  all. 

The  New  York  Times  spares  neither  effort  nor  ex¬ 
pense  to  gather  the  news.  The  energy  and  trained  intelli¬ 
gence  of  an  unrivaled  staff,  the  unequaled  use  of  cable, 
telegraph  and  local  facilities,  assemble  nightly  news  of 
world,  nation,  state  and  city  for  the  readers  of  The  New 
York  Times. 

The  New  York  Times  has  created  and  maintains  a 
news  organization  which  serves  it  daily  with  an  enterprise 
and  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  importance  of  news 
which  commend  it  to  all  intelligent  and  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons.  The  slogan  All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print  is  taken 
by  The  Times  as  the  simple  statement  of  a  newspaper’s 
task.  It  gathers  news  wherever  news  happens. 

The  New  York  Times  always  covers  the  big  news 
best.  With  The  New  York  Times  the  news  comes  first. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  29,  1924 


THe  Newspaper  witH  tHe  Lara 


The  average  daily  circulation  is  more  than  250,- 
000  copies  and  is  constantly  increasing.  This 
newspaper  uses  one  third  of  all  the  news  print 
paper  imported  in  Argentina. 


In  one  single  edition  LA  PRENS A  has  published  mori60( 


^he  blanket  circulation  of  this  newspaper  is  uniform 
in  the  entire  Argentine  Republic,  and  is  equally  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  the  near-by  countries.  In  all  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  it  has  branch  offices  and  agents  dedi¬ 
cated  exclusively  to  increasing  its  circulation.^- - 


fin  its  daily  editions  it  printiee  to 
own  exclusive  news  received  id  wii 
the  world.  It  receives  diily  m  5,00( 
cable  in  a  receiving  office  ins  lown 
news  from  the  interior  of  the  lequa 


Advertising  Rate  Card  of  LA  PRENSA 


in  Argentine  paper  "pesos",  worth  about  42c  American  gold. 


Prices  per 
centimeter 


On  the  first  display  advertising  page — 

Head  of  column  touching  text,  or  CIC  — 
leading  advertisement  . 


FULL  PAGES 


Surrounded  by  text 


15.- 


Back  Page  Inside  Pages 


Touching  text 


12.- 


For  designated  day  $2,500  $2,300 


Head  of  column  touching  text,  pre¬ 
ferred  corner,  surrounded  by  text 
on  any  page,  or  next  to  funeral 
notices,  top  of  column  . 


Next  to  text  on  any  page 
Next  to  funeral  notices  . . . 


Top  of  column  or  on  serial 
story  page  . 


Without  specified  location 


10.- 

8.- 

8.- 

7.- 

6.- 


For  any  day  at 
option  of  LA 
PRENSA  within 
limit  of  four  days 


2,300 


Note — Prices  quoted  are  in  Argentine  paper 
"pesos,"  each  peso  being  worth  at  par  rate  of 
exchange  approximately  43  cents  U.  S.  gold. 


LA  PRENSA  receives  the  world-wide  news  service  of  tlihre 


i 


s,  REPUBLIC  OF  ARGENTINA 

ctober  18,  1869 


Circulatioiv  in  SoutH  America 


The  daily  editions  always  include  more  than 
thirty  pages  and  the  illustrated  editions  of  Sun¬ 
days  and  Thursdays  exceed  forty  pages,  of  which 
usually  more  than  half  is  reading  matter.= 


6000  advertisements,  counting  display  and  classified 


Ohe  editorial  and  business  offices  and  the  printing 
plant,  the  branches  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  in  various  other  cities,  the 
paper  warehouses,  light  and  power  plants,  garages,  etc., 
are  installed  in  buildings  owned  by  the  newspaper  and 
constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  used.  - 


le  to  four  full  pages  of  its 
id  wireless  from  all  parts  of 
5,000  words  transmitted  by 
i  own  building.  Telegraphic 
[equally  complete - ^ — -- 


Branches  of  LA  PRENS  A  In  Foreign  Countries 


NEW  YORK— 

For  news  and  information,  subscriptions  and  ad¬ 
vertisements,  apply  to  Sr.  Romeo  Ronconi.  exclusive 
representative  of  I.A  PRENSA,  31  Chambers  Street. 


LONDON— 

For  advertisements  and  Information  apply 
Harold  Neill,  22  Eldon  Road,  KensinKton,  \V. 


MADRID— 

Apply  to  Sr.  Mariano  Martin  Fernandez.  Plaza 
Colenque.  No.  3. 


PARIS— 

No.  41  Boulevard  des  Capucins. — Director,  Sr. 
Francisco  Casaux.  ReadinK  rooms  containinK  all  of 
the  principal  periodicals  of  Latin  America.  Meeting 
place  for  South  American  residents  of  Paris.  Free 
exposition  of  Argentine  products.  Telegraphic  news 
of  the  principal  events  of  South  America.  Free 
service  in  taking  care  of  the  mail  of  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  resident  in  Paris. 


MONTEVIDEO— 

Calle  Ciudadela  1387.  Director,  Sr.  Manuel  Oribe 
Coronet.  Information  bureau  and  ofllce  for  taking 
advertisements  and  subscriptions.  Agents.  Fonseca 
y  Moratorlo.  Calle  Buenos  Aires  722. 


ASUNCION.  PARAGUAY- 

For  information,  advertisements  and 
s^scrlptions.  Agenda  Plate,  Palma.s 


GENOA— 

Mario  Fantozxi,  Piazza  de  Ferrari.  No.  3*. 


f^ress  Associations— averaging  8,000  words]  by  cable  daily. 
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MIXED  FACES 

Continuously  Composed— Continuously  Distributed 


Without  removing  his  hands  from  the  keyboard,  the 
operator  of  a  Model  26  Linotype  can  set  intricate  catalogue, 
directory  or  advertising  matter  in  which  several  different 
faces  are  combined  in  the  same  paragraph  or  even  in  the 
same  line.  He  can  set  it  practically  as  fast  as  straight  matter 
because  the  matrices  from  the  two  main  and  two  auxiliary 
magazines  can  be  mixed  at  will  and  are  automatically  re¬ 
turned  to  their  respective  magazines. 


(♦"“^LINOTYPE""-) 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISC:0  CHICAGt)  NKW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  I.INOTYPH  I.IMITED,  TORONTO 
Atrnriri  in  the  Prinriftal  Cities  of  the  World 


tt*  I 


Composed  ••  tko  L4Norm  <■  ik*  Coslom  No.  $  Sorios,  sriti  kood-loltorod  HHo  lino 


bachrach  studios  find  newspaper 

ADVERTISING  IDEAL  MEDIUM 


Company  Hat  Been  Using  Dailies  for  Twenty  Years  and  De¬ 
veloped  Semi-National  Business — Favors  Roto¬ 
gravure  Sections 


THI-;  U,\^  TON  JOI  KNAL 


CincIssiLJiunT  ST  DB  hi  aul  cinc 

1  1  he  DAYTON  HERALD  3 


iJOCIl  MAmPULATIOMS  ME  EXPOSED 


7J3S  UAYTOX  DAILY  NEWS 


U.  S  ACCEPTS  "AIR  FIELD  aFT 

•UMRcait  MS i«>-.  TO  •»**»*•. I  »«i»t 


Imperial 

Soars  In 

Dayton 


The  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  ex¬ 
emplifies  progress.  Out  of  Day- 
ton  have  come  two  of  our  greatest 
inventions — the  aeroplane  and  the 
cash  register.  Within  its  borders 
are  found  thousands  of  leading 
manufacturing  concerns.  And 
here  also  in  the  News,  Herald 
and  Journal,  we  find  the  typical 
progressive  American  newspaper. 

Inasmuch  as  the  publishers  of 
these  three  papers  have  been 
unanimous  in  selecting  the  Im¬ 
perial  Plus  Metal  Plan,  we  can¬ 
not  help  but  feel  proud  that  Im¬ 
perial  soars  high  in  Dayton. 

Adopting  the  Imperial  Plus 
Metal  Plan  typifies  progress  of  a 
publication.  It  means  that  the 
publisher  sees  the  need  of  a  plan 
whereby  he  can  add  years  of  use¬ 
fulness  to  his  type  metal  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  That’s  progress! 

Get  Acquainted  With 
the  Plus  Plan 

Publishers  everywhere  are 
talking  about  the  Plus  Plan. 
Hundreds  have  adopted  it.  We 
want  you  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  popular,  dependable 
type  metal  plan.  Ask  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  using  it  now. 
Better  still,  write  and  ask  us  to 
send  you  a  copy.  We  believe 
that  the  hundreds  of  shops,  large 
and  small,  that  now  place  reliance 
in  the  Plus  Plan  justifies  your 
investigation. 


Give 

Photographs 

I  for 
I  Christmas 


^  fUitrcn't  plrtBMB.  an  , 
,  7  frfwd*. 


C^risbnas  ti  Onfy  m  Few  Weeks  Away 

VfARF.  THE  APfbiNT.MENT  TODAY 


The  Leadini  Portrait  Pkatographers  of  Worcester 


BpMimcii  of  cooporative  ort  photoiTophy  advMlitinf. 


advertising  for  a  studio  in  which  we  arc  gets  further  than  a  big  “splash”  followed  duced  on  this  page. 

interested.  We  made  a  special  offer  in  a  by  silence,  especially  in  building  up  Ten  leading  portrait  pliotographcrs 
newspaper  rotogravure  section  and  the  prestige.  In  the  case  of  a  new  studio,  the  shared  the  cost. 

'ante  offer  in  other  papers  in  the  same  company  spends  money  for  advertising  Newspapers  are  furnished  with  photo¬ 
city  with  five  times  the  circulation.  The  out  of  proportion  to  the  immediate  earn-  graphs  by  Bachrach  without  charge  for 
rotogravure  brought  orders  for  300  sit-  ings  of  the  studio.  editorial  use,  where  permission  has  been 

tings  and  the  black  and  white  100.  This  The  newspaper  advertising  is  used  with  obtained  and  where  the  credit  line  will 
shows  why,  for  our  purpose,  we  favor  greatest  vigor  for  the  33  studios  in  the  be  used. 

rotogravure.  Where  we  use  black  and  spring  and  early  fall.  The  fall  advertis-  The  company’s  slogan  in  all  of  its  ad- 
white,  as  we  do  in  some  cities,  you  will  ing  encour^s  early  sittings  for  Christ-  vertising  is  “Photographs  of  Distinction.” 
note  we  seldom  try  to  reproduce  photos,  mas  portraits.  Where  the  photo^aph  of  Newspaper  advertising  truly  can  claim 
but  rather  utilize  black  silhouettes.  After  a  customer  is  to  be  used,  permission  is  Bachrach  as  one  more  shining  example 


Imperial  Type 
Metal  Co* 


New  York— PhUidcIphia— CIrvelind  —  Detroit 


i 
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Results  of  a  Rece 


Several  months  ago  1  was  asked  to 
establish  a  definite  ratio  between  foundry 
facilities  and  press  capacity,  so  that  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  publisher  might  know  how  many 
units  of  Junior  Autoplate- Autoshaver 
equipment  to  provide  for  a  press  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  given  size. 


A  survey  of  the  principal  newspaper 
plants  proved  this  to  be  impracticable.  In 
no  two  were  conditions  alike.  But  a  use¬ 
ful  discovery  was  made.  Not  six  publishers 
were  found  who  had  established  a  correct 
ratio  of  capacity  between  composing  room, 
foundry,  and  pressroom;  the  rest  had  neg¬ 
lected  their  foundries  in  one  way  or  another 

In  nearly  every  case  the  capacity  of  thd 
composing  and  pressroom  exceeded  that  of 
plate  making.  Forms  which  the  pressroom 
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e  Foundry  Survey 

:o  leeded  habitually  clogged  the  foundry  like 
71  log  jam  in  a  stream. 

An  analysis  of  this  defect  disclosed  the 
gj.act  that  most  foundries  were  either  badly 
p.irranged  or  obsolete  or  insufficiently  equip- 
)ed,  which  caused  time  losses  and  labor 
vaste  and  not  infrequently  compelled  the 
j  Pressroom  to  run  more  presses  than  were 
ictually  needed  for  the  work  in  hand. 

16" 

:rs  The  conclusion  1  draw  from  this  survey 
ctsthat  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  per- 
tticeived  that  the  foundry  is  a  bridge— the 
g’)nly  bridge— over  which  the  composing 
^^•‘oom  supplies  the  pressroom,  and  that  un- 
he^ss  it  be  adequate  for  the  traffic  it  is 
of'xpected  to  bear  distribution  suffers  and 
)mhe  paper  is  hurt. 

HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 
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A  STRANGE  “CRIME” 

ri'lHK  tialtiviore  fust,  a  Scripps- Howard  ncws- 
I  paper,  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the 
lirst  newspaper  in  the  liistory  of  this  land  of  the 
free  to  be  indicted  for  the  “crime”  of  printing  the 
news. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  second  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal  Post  is  third  in  this  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  news  in  question  was  taken  from  the  public 
records  of  the  local  collector  of  income  taxes. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago  these  records  were  closed 
to  the  public.  Through  an  absurdly  unconstitutional 
act  newspapers  had  been  restrained  from  publishing 
that  class  of  public  information.  Then  Congress, 
after  long  debate  and  by  a  big  vote  provided  an 
amended  law  which  declared  for  publicity  of  income 
taxes.  It  was  a  bungling  job,  however,  for  Congress 
failed  to  repeal  the  old  clauses  of  the  law  which 
jienalized  publication  of  tax  returns. 

Now  we  are  to  have  test  cases. 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  Congress  to  make 
laws  to  control  the  departments  of  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  a  law  which  prohibits  the  Treasury 
Uepariment  from  giving  out  to  the  public  income  tax 
returns  it  doubtless  would  be  respected,  at  least  until 
public  opinion  has  broken  it  down. 

But  the  gentle  business  of  attempting  to  penalize 
newspapers  for  publishing  news  is  something  strange 
and  novel.  It  is  a  precedent  which  journalism  should 
resist  to  the  last  ditch.  It  is  so  plain  an  attempt 
to  set  up  a  fundamental  principle  of  abridgement  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  that  we  cannot  imagine  any 
court  even  entertaining  the  complaint. 

A  great  many  people  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the 
publication  of  income  tax  returns. 

A  great  many  people  are  opposed  to  the  publication 
of  many  other  departments  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
news,  including  all  other  classes  of  tax  information. 

But  those  questions  are  not  involved  in  the  present 
discussion.  The  question  now  is  whether  a  news- 
I»aper  can  be  penalized  for  publishing  news.  We  do 
not  think  this  will  happen.  If  it  does  it  will  be  upset 
in  the  course  of  time  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  press  cannot  be  gagged  in  this 
or  any  other  cause.  The  constitutional  guarantee  is 
as  clear  as  daylight. 

I  low  many  words  are  you  wasting  in  your 
uriting?  More  fun  than  a  cross-word  puzzle, 
and  much  more  -aluatle  way  to  spend  an  hour, 
is  to  take  your  stuff  for  a  day  or  week  and  see 
how  many  superfluous  words  you  can  clip  out. 

PROFITABLE  TRIANGLE 

aft  IlIP^  advertiser  is  but  one  side  of  the  triangle, 
I  which  consists  of  advertising  agent  and  pub¬ 
lisher  as  well.  If  advertising  as  a  business 
force  is  to  achieve  its  greatest  usefulness,  it  must  be 
through  cordial  co-operation  among  these  three.” 

This  statement  made  by  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  upon  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  deserves  a  frame  and  wall  space 
throughout  the  publishing,  advertising  and  selling 
world. 

It  is  the  new  spirit.  We  saw  it  greatly  in  evidence 
at  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  animated  the  session 
of  the  advertisers  at  Atlantic  City  last  week.  It  is 
gf«Kl  sense  and  grnxl  business. 

.■\n  old,  old  child’s  song,  which  has  as  its  refrain, 
“You  in  your  little  corner,  and  I  in  mine,”  comes  up 
in  memory  as  fitting.  You  business  man  and  adver¬ 
tiser — no  one  can  understand  and  solve  your  produc¬ 
ing  problems  but  yourself.  That  is  your  corner.  You 
advertising  agent — specializing  in  the  art  of  publicity, 
your  corner  is  well  defined.  You  publisher — yours  is 
not  to  produce  merchandise  and  in  the  national  field 
you  cannot  hope  to  visualize  and  satisfy  the  advertis¬ 
ing  ambitions  and  aims  of  all  advertisers.  You  yield 
to  the  legion  of  agents  who  cater  to  the  special  re¬ 
quirements  of  diversified  business.  Your  corner  is  to 
lay  the  printed  w'ord  before  the  general  public  in 
acceptible  form  to  effect  the  maximum  value  in  behalf 
of  the  space  buyer. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  coined  a  phrase  that  will  endure. 

Do  you  find  yourself  stumbling  over 
prejudices?  Keep  to  the  open  road! 


EXODUS 

Chapter  XXIII— 1 

Thou  shah  not  raise  a  false  report;  put  not 
thine  hand  with  the  wicked  to  be  an  unrighte¬ 
ous  witness. 


RADIO  VIEWS 

SPEAKING  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  J.  C.  McQuiston  ac¬ 
curately,  we  believe,  states  that  radio  is  the 
natural  ally  of  the  daily  newspaper,  but  is  not  an 
agency  which  will  supersede  the  newspaper  or  cause 
it  to  accept  second  place  in  the  dissemination  of  news. 
He  says  that  radio  broadcasting  has  not  the  facilities 
nor  the  talent  to  function  as  a  general  news  carrier. 

However,  our  correspondent  argues  for  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  great  news  events  saying  that  radio  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  present  merely  stimulate  public  interest. 
He  cites  the  case  of  the  phonograph:  It  was  pre¬ 
dicted  that  radio  would  injure  the  phonograph  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  was  later  found  that  it  merely  stimulated 
the  sale  of  records. 

Radio  did  not  supersede  the  phonograph,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  furnish  music,  but  because  it  does 
not  make  it  possible  for  the  listener  to  select  his 
music.  The  radio  will  not  .supersede  the  newspaper 
because  the  listener  cannot  select  items  of  interest. 
But  radio  broadcasting  of  news  does  interfere  with 
the  newspaper  business.  The  number  of  people  who 
will  buy  a  newspaper  because  of  interest  created  or 
stimulated  by  radio  announcements  surely  will  not 
outweigh  the  number  who  will  be  satisfied  merely  to 
know  that  Yale  won,  or  that  Coolidge  was  elected. 
In  large  cities  newspaper  extras  to  cover  fixed  events 
are  even  now  being  discontinued. 

VV'e  do  not  argue  against  radio.  We  do  contend 
that  as  a  natural  newspaper  ally  it  should  and  ulti¬ 
mately  will  be  a  local  newspaper  auxiliary. 


'7  can  do  anything,  from  publishers'  desk 
down  through  a  newspaper  officS,"  is  not  half 
so  good  a  recommendation  for  a  candidate  for 
a  situation,  as  is:  "/  know  more  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  .subject  than  any  man  in  this  city — the 
crowd  will  follow  me."  Get  a  specialty,  if  you 
would  prosper  and  be  confident  of  the  future! 
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MAGAZINE  CENSORS 

¥  Till'  I  Y-EIGHT  newsdealers  liavc  been  arrested  io 
fi  and  near  Boston  and  the  officers  of  a  New  York 
magazine  publishing  house  liave  been  indicted  in 
Massachusetts  for  publishing  and  selling  stories  and 
illustrations  which  arc  objected  to  by  a  private  organi¬ 
zation  of  self-constituted  censors,  the  Watch  and 
W  ard  Society,  which  corresponds  to  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  American  News  f  ompany, 
which  distributed  the  magazines  in  question,  had  an 
agreement  with  the  society  calling  for  the  submission 
to  that  society  of  advance  copies  of  such  magazines 
for  censorship  before  they  were  distributed  for  sale 
A  suit  to  test  the  right  of  the  society  to  censor 
periodicals  was  proposed  by  the  publishing  company, 
but  refused;  but  inconspicuous  and  poor  newsdealers 
were  haled  before  the  courts,  some  times  accepting 
$100  fines  for  guilty  pleas,  some  times  fighting  through 
local  lawyers. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  now  to  be  a  concerted 
action  among  magazine  men  to  test  the  right  of  an 
unofiicial  body  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  public  morals 
That  matter  deserves  a  thorough  test. 

If  you  subscribe  to  the  talk  that  newspapers 
"invade  privacy"  by  publishing  the  incomes  of 
those  fortunate  enough  to  contribute  federal  in¬ 
come  taxes,  you  must  in  fairness  at  the  same 
time  consider  all  other  forms  of  alleged  invasion 
of  the  privacy  of  individuals  by  the  American 
press. 

THE  LONDON  SURVEY 

Editor  &  publisher  presents  with  this 
issue  a  trade ‘survey  of  the  magical  cities  oi 
London  and  Edinburgh,  which  will  be  an  in¬ 
valuable  asset  to  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
body  of  American  merchandise  producing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  concerns  engaged  in  international  trade 
The  survey  speaks  of  huge  numbers  of  consumers,  as 
eager  as  we  for  the  material  comforts  and  aids  oi 
life.  The  host  of  American  advertising  men  who 
visited  England  last  summer  testify  both  to  this  fan 
and  to  the  greater  fact  that  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  are  well  able  to  possess  that  which  they  ftel 
they  need.  This  survey  is  another  eloquent  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  close-knitting  ties  of  friend.ship  and 
trade  among  the  English  speaking  races. 

One  considers  our  wondrous  privileges  with 
new  zest  when  reading:  “To  give  the  name  of 
this  high  potentate  to  the  public  -would  be  on 
unthinkable  act." 

COLUMN  CHARACTERS 

ONE  gains  the  impression  that  many  of  the  int 
mate  friends  of  column  conductors  must  ' 
amazingly  dull  folk ;  smart  or  surprising  t  il- 
seems  scarce  at  the  tea,  tennis,  poker  or  week  e:’'| 
jiartics  attended  by  them.  Gay  and  wise  chatter  in-i : 
the  hearthside  is  good  column  stuff,  but  we  thii- 
the  public  cares  not  that,  “Mrs.  S.  wa.s  there,  looKii  .' 
sprightly,”  or  that  “Old  Sam  Simp  sulkily  bougl ' 
another  stack  of  blues.”  Old  English  literature  wli '  ■ 
this  form  of  writing  imitates  was  notable  because  ’ 
intimate  glimpses  at  interesting  persons. 

Anyhow,  the  circulators  say  that  the  income  1: 
tax  lists  sold  newspapers. 

AN  UGLY  WORD 

WE  are  in  complete  agreement  with  our  cor 
respondent,  John  H.  A.  Kelly,  that  the  ne*' 
papers  of  this  country  should  bar  from  the 
columns  the  ugly  contraction  “Xmas.” 

It  is  a  profanation  of  one  of  the  sacred  words ; 
our  language. 

It  sets  cathedral  chimes  to  jazz. 

Is  the  modern  pace  so  fast  that  we  may  not  jf' 
out  the  name  of  the  birthday  of  Him  who  gave  - 
the  faith  by  which  most  of  us  hope  to  live  and  d' 
_ 

Tell  your  sales  story  quick  and  often'  1 
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PERSONALS 


/’iCiDltX  M.  REID,  editor  and  pub 
liNher  of  the  New  York  Herak 


(.'lark  B.  Firestone,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  has 
recently  had  published  a  volume  of  travel 
called  “Coasts  of  Illusion”  by  Harpers. 

M.  K.  Dunnagan,  city  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  was  elected 


ASSOCIATION  CHIEFS 


A.  ELLIOTT,  business  manager 
of  the  Jacksonville  I'loritia  Times- 


inette  (Wis. )  liitiiiC-Sl(.r.  to  news  e.'litor. 
Las  Cruces  (X.  il. )  Kio  Viraiule  Farmer. 

Chas  F.  Theis.  from  Han  .Antonio  Eve¬ 
ning  Neivs,  to  Hoiiston  Press  reportorial 
staff. 


lisher  of  the  New  York  Herald  historian  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  de-  oresent  oresident  of  the  As- 

_ _ _ Ti _ _ A  _ ^  _A  _ 1 _ A_  a1*_  vt _ aI.  _ _  »  F  *  F  *  _  _  _  _ 


rribiiiie  called  on  President  Coolidge  at  scendants  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina 


ihe  W  hite  House,  Nov.  20. 

Frank  Munsey,  owner  of  the  New  York 


last  week. 

Roger  Orr,  telegraph  operator  for  the 


;«n  and  the  New  York  Telegram  and  past  15  years  on  the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.) 
Jtlail,  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Daily  News,  has  resigned  to  enter  the 


\'ew  York  Times,  and  Melville  E.  Stone,  real  estate  and  insurance  business. 


counsellor  of  the  Associated  Press,  are  Miss  Helen  Galbraith,  feature  writer 


members  of  a  committee  making  plans  Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday 

for  a  dinner  to  given  at  the  Waldorf-  Journal,  has  joined  a  New  York  adver- 


.Vstona  Hotel,  New  York,  Dec.  11  in  tising  company, 
honor  of  Owen  D.  Young.  t 


„  .  t.  Tt  Frederick  L.  Bagby,  reporter  on  the 

W  ilham  Southworth  Hunt,  part  owner  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  is  a  candidate 
I  the  Newark  (X.  J.)  Sunday  Call  fo^  a  seat  on  the  local  school  board. 


if  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call 
was  last  week  appointed  by  (jovernor 
Silzer  of  New  Jersey  to  be  State 


Joseph  Jordan,  who  for  a  while  left 


Co^milsioner  'and  confitotial 


swiated  Dailies  -^-ilLIAM  BROMAGE,  former  as- 
^  sistaiit  liiiancial  editor  of  the  Prov- 
idaicc  Journal  and  Ez^^ning  BuHetin,  to 
rier  bov  Florence  H.  Devine  of  Suffield, 

reim-r  work  was  '^^eyer,  advertising  manager 

npuis-  ot  _the_Mormf(W«  (X.  J._)  Jerseyman,  to 


His  first  news¬ 
paper  work  was 


delivering  news-  J-  jer^eyrrmn,  lu 

naners  for  the  Curtis.  Nov.  21. 

t  h  '•f  i  I  !  ^  Herbert  M.  Hoffonl.  general  re-write 
(Tenn  )  *  Prozndcncc  (R.  I.)  Evening 

rntt  iiovi'  ♦  li  Ihdlctin,  to  Miss  Margaret  Schmid  Lab- 
V  a  shrill  e  Providence.  K.  I.,  Thanksgiving 

Tennessean.  Later  _ 

he  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

wherc*^\f*"^wa^s  FT  NEUMAN,  advertising  manager 


idviscr  to  the  governor.  Mr.  Hunt  is 
ilso  president  of  the  village  of  South 
()range,  N.  J. 

Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Des 


the  column  “Sought  Sden  and  Heard”  for 
the  New  York  Ei'ening  Post,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  World  as  polit¬ 
ical  writer. 


employed  in  the  circulation  department. 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 


of  the  American  Press,  is  now  in 


.Seventeen  years  ago  he  joined  the  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a 


If  ....j  \T ......  .....  i.ouis  vvciizciiKurn  iias  rciuriieu  lu  inc 

■  ^  ^  Staff  of  the  New  York  World,  having  re- 

» v^itor  in  New  York  this  week.  ^ 

H.  S.  Scott,  general  manager  of  the  fadden  publication. 

Mroit  News  was  a  visitor  in  New  York 

^  ,  Tribune’s  photographic  staff,  recently 

Edward  A.  Blair,  editor  and  publisher  suffered  a  broken  shoulder  blade  in  an 


Louis  Weitzenkorn  has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  Florida  fimes-Union.  For  a  ^Vestern  representative 


period  of  seven  years  he  had  charge  of  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company  has 


the  circulation  department  of  that  news-  been  appointeri  publishers  representative 
paper,  and  for  the  p:ist  10  years  has  been  for  the  Ez-anston  (Ill.)  News  Index  ef- 


Eddie  Johnson,  chief  of  the  Chicago  ..  manager. 

7r,W/  photographic  staff,  recently  Elliott  was  president  of  the  Southern 
oiffprpH  a  hrnkpn  h]uAo  in  an  Newspaper  _  Publishers  Association  for 


fective  Xov.  24. 


of  the  Mexico  (N.  Y.)  Independent,  is  automobile  accident  * 

„fally  ill  following  a  i.roko  of  VValo,  Pari,  coupon, k-m  of  “Lt'^yeal  w“,“Sl  -'/V  TOW  Mf  a  55.1,  birthday  rdi, ion. 

r.nrffA  r  ^Knr  Afti'tnr  anrf  manatror  nf  ^ Clucogo  Tribum,  recciitl)  Underwent  present  position  as  president  of  the  As-  ^'IV  ,  ..  on-  no 

,h?w^^nS;on^?  an  o^ration  in  the  American  Hospital  at  ^ociated  Dailies  of  Florida  at  a  recent  Bullehn,  a  110-^gc 

the  International  News  Service,  left  New  Neuilly,  just  outside  of  Pans.  convention  *  Progress  and  Opportunity  edition,  Oct. 

Vork  last  week  on  a  trip  to  Mexico  City,  William  A.  Lawhon,  artist  for  years  ' -  .  . . 

w  ...  .wwo.  ..  ....  a  ...,  ..........  eonnected  with  the  San  Antonio  Express,  uz-ki  rkiMC'  luc-uf  dcsctc  (.•Icndale  (Cal.)  EwningSews.  a  106- 

has  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  MOLUINU  NtW  rUols  jKige  development  edition,  Oct.  31. 

\e\Xh  \he^  Houston  Post-Dispatch.  He  has  TT'RNEST  L.\RSEN,  from  rewrite  Pockzwod  (Tenn.)  riwes,  16-page 
been  succeeded  by  W.  R.  Patrick,  form-  Aj  i  u  c.  Pnul  Pioneer  Prest  to  street  Booster  and  White  Way 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


]\/r.\RYVlLLE  (Mo.)  DEMOCRAT- 
lYl  PORi’.M  a  55th  birthdav  edition. 


Vork  last  week  on  a  trip  to  Mexico  City, 


Mexico,  where  he  will  attend  the  inaup-  connected  with  the  San  Antonio  E.vpress, 
ration  of  President  Plutarco  Ehas  Calles,  ^as  resigned  to  take  a  similar  pt.sition 
Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1.  1,..= 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 


-  - - -  -  -  -  desk,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  to  y,. 

erly  cartoonist  with  the  San  Antonio  Sioux  Palls  (S.  D.)  Argust  Leader.  He  ‘'"‘'O”. 

Light.  Jc  c„rrPf>fIpH  Kv  FrpH  Flpin.na  lntA  of  .  ^  (Mi^s.)  Daily  Leader, 


CDW’ARD  H.  HAMILTON,  political 
writer  of  the  Pacific  coast  who  has 


Lawrence  Toepperwein  has  resigned  the  Des  Moines  News. 


is  succeeded  by  Fred  Fleming,  late  of  , 

tho  ne.  development  edition. 


iieen  on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  for  n 

15  years,  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  sailed  on 


from  the  art  department  of  the  San 


Leo  H.  Wise,  from  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Hendersonville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times, 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 


the  President  Monroe,  November  22,  for 
a  tour  around  the  world. 


C.  James  Hanratty,  who  has  resigned  to  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times. 


from  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Montreal  W.  V.  Branch,  from  advertising  de- 


JF.  BOYLE,  .Associated  Press  corre- 
*  siiondent  at  Matlison.  W’is..  has  re- 


Gasette,  to  join  the  publicity  department  partment,  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  sigiufl.  effective  Dec.  15.  to  accept  a 


city  editor  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  was  to  copy  desk,  Charlotte  Observer. 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune,  .suc¬ 
ceeding  Oscar  Thompson  who  has  ac- 


position  as  news  eflitor  of  the  Episcopal 


tendered  a  banquet  by  his  colleagues  last  Dean  H.  Ashton,  from  Collingswood  Church  .Association  of  Chicago  and 


Saturday.  John  Bassett,  vice-president  (X.  J.)  Retrospect,  to  Camden  (X.  J.)  publisher  of  their  magazine.  He  will  be 


*1^*^-*^  associate  editor  of  Gazette  publishing  company,  pre-  Post-Telegram. 


Musical  America.  ^  sented  Mr.  Hanratty  v 

Miss  Winifred  Nicholas,  several  years  to  mark  the  occasion, 
society  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Henry  J  Collins 
Telegram  has  resigned.  fMass.)  Dailv  j 


succeeded  by  K.  (i.  Massock.  at  present 


sented  Mr.  Hanratty  with  a  traveling  bag  Charles  J.  Lewin,  from  Rockford,  night  editor  of  the  .A  P.  Dallas  hu-eau 


to  mark  the  occasion.  (III.)  Morning  Star  staff  to  New  Bed-  X.  W.  Gold  was  this  week  appointed 

Henry  J.  Collins,  a  member  of  the  .Standard.  He  is  succeeded  in  Rock-  acting  corresixmdent  of  the  Associated 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Item  city  staff,  last  ford  by  L.  T.  MeXerney,  former  city  Press  in  New  Orleans.  He  had  previ- 


Frank  L.  Blackadar,  for  four  years  week  received  a  commission  as  second  editor  of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawkeye,  ously  been  day  filing  editor  in  the  same 
member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  lieutenant  in  the  Meilical  .Administrative  lately  with  the  II  aukegan  Sun.  bureau. 

...  ...  .  „  .  .  .  _  .  .  ,.  r-i — 1  A  I -  r -  iir - Smith  has  lieen  appointed  night 


Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  has  resigned  to  Corps,  U.  S.  Army  Officers’  Reserve 


jagger,  from  Worcester 


conduct  his  own  paper.  The  Sportsman,  Corps.  During  the  World  War  he  served  (Mass.)  I  elegwam.  to  staff.  Providence  eclitor  of  the  .\ssociated  Press,  San  Fran- 


C  S.  ANDERSON,  advertising  man- 
ager  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 


with  published  weekly  in  the  interest  of  Con-  as  a  sergeant  overseas. 
tie  of  necticut  hunters  and  fishers.  - 

.•  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

trom  the  Cleveland  Times  and  Commer¬ 
cial,  last  week  returned  to  his  former  C  S.  ANDERSON,  advertising  man- 
po't  as  a  reporter  on  the  Times.  ager  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 

James  Gray  has  been  given  charge  of  Trffunic,  has  just  returned  from  a  business 
the  int:  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  book  page,  trip  to  California  cities  including  Los 
must  b;  which  has  been  widened  in  scope.  Mr.  .Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
ing  tal':  firay  is  also  handling  dramatic  criticism  Earl  D.  Cross  has  been  chosen  business 
veek-w  '  ^“^teeding  Randolph  Edgar,  resigned.  manager  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily 
ter  fro;  i  Charles  H.  McTigue,  capital  repre-  succeeding  J.  F.  Gaspard. 

thir;'  «"tative  of  the  Albany  Times-Uiiion,  .  .  Brandt,  newspaper  man  who  l^as 


(R  I.)  Ez'cning  Bulletin. 


cisco  bureau,  succeeding  L.  VV.  Randall, 


Dave  H.  Harris,  from  .9fl>i  Diego  who  has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  to  copy  desk,  Tacoma  .San  Francisco  Daily  Ncu'S. 


(Wash.)  Ncu’s  Tribune. 


n.  F".  Brittle,  who  has  been  attached  to 


W.  J.  Duchaine,  from  city  editor.  Mar-  the  .Associated  Press  Southern  Division 


Tribune,  has  just  returned  from  a  business 


FLarl  D.  Cross  has  been  chosen  business 
manager  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal-Press,  succeeding  J.  F.  Gaspard. 
F'rcd  Brandt,  newspaper  man  who  has 


has  been  named  secretary  of  the  statr^*^"*"  publicity  dc,y.rtment  of  the 
lax  commission  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 


r  „  ,  ■  r  ,  resigned  to  join  the  circulation  department 

tve  Burkhardt.  reporter  for  the  Cleve-  Francisco  Bidletin. 


\.  J  rt  e  -  -----  -  -  oun  f 

^  -i  a  feature  stunt  recently  Marshall  I.  Hough,  of  the  advertising 


rnde  in  a  locomotive  cab  from  Cleveland  of  the  '.dibany  ’(N.  Y.)  Knicker 

lO  rittshiiran  ann  wrnt#*  »  i  .  r% _  -  At__ _ a  _ _ i _ 


to  Pittsburgh  and  wrote  her  experiences  f,„^ker  Press  for  the  past  three  years  has 
or  her  paper.  resigned  to  become  advertising  manager 

Don  Wootton,  caricaturist,  of  the  of  the  Union  Furniture  Company  of  Troy, 
Clezvland  Plain  Dealer,  and  his  bride,  are  X.  Y. 

home  from  a  honeymoon  spent  in  Canada.  Vernon  R.  Trachsel  of  San  Diego,  Cal., 
William  Marzolf,  formerly  with  the  joined  the  classified  staff  of  the 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  takes  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 
charge  of  the  book  page  of  the  St.  Paul  E.  W.  Corman  has  been  transferred 
Daily  Nezvs,  succeeding  Bernard  Vaug-  from  the  Detroit  office  of  the  N ew  Y ork 


han  who  continues  with  the  paper.  American  to  the  New  York  office.  W. 

Frnixif  TT  J-  Schmitt,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  (Thi- 

'Ports  staff  of  ffie  Ewning  Nei,s  f  American,  succeeds  Cor- 


For  building  good  will 
and  Folding  circulation 
tkere  is  notking  equal 
to  tke  Haskin  Service. 


fd  Mrs.  Hughitt  are  parents  of  a 


danghtcr  bornTecentlyT  '  '  ^ 

I  ,  ^  .  .  business  manager  of  the  Monterey  (Cal.) 

Joseph  Nutter  has  left  the  sorting  Peninsula  Dailv  Herald. 

^partment  of  the  Proznd^ce  (R.  I.)  Charles  H.  Ferguson, 
f-vning  Bulletin  to  go  to  Nebraska.  advertising  department 


Charles  H.  Ferguson,  with  the  foreign 
advertising  department  of  the  Chicago- 


^Ruth  Neely  France,  feature  writer  of  Herald  and  Examiner  for  several  years, 
'  e  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  has  just  com-  has  joined  the  Chicago  office  of  I.  A. 


[  pi  ted  her  first  novel  “Nearly  Married.”  Klein,  publishers’  representative. 


t 
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as  tiling  editor  in  the  Washington  U.  C. 
bureau,  has  Ik-cii  made  a  reporter  in  the 
same  bureau. 

J.  H.  Jenkins,  .Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Charlotte,  X.  C.,  who  has 
been  in  Raleigh  since  the  middle  of  Octo- 


WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


UEG  MURRAY,  sports  cartoonist,  win- 
ner  of  three  national  and  two  inter 


1  he  Cosmos  X’ewspaper  Service,  X'ew  Hard-hearted  employers  are  taking  the 
Voru,  has  .started  syndication  of  the  joy  out  ol  lile  by  insisting  that  the  cross- 


ber  directing  the  A  f  .  election  service,  track  championships,  is  now  Co  m  <s  i-.ditorial  Board  feature,  of  which  word  piuzie  is  a  aiversiuii  anil  not  j 

r#»tiirn#sn  th**  (  harintt«»  hitrp^ii  tnw  ^  ,  tv  !  i _  vii...  tin.:..*  ...i.-  r*. _ 


returned  to  the  Charlotte  bureau  this 
week. 

Fraser  Edwards,  widely  known  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  correspondent,  has  gone 
from  the  United  Press  Associations  to  the 
Universal  Service.  He  will  again  cover 
the  Senate  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

F,  .A.  Barker  has  been  transferred  from 
the  ilallas,  Tex.,  bureau  of  the  United 
Press  to  represent  the  U.  P.  at  a  new 
bureau  opened  at  Austin  with  offices  in 
the  .lustin  Amerkan-Statesnuin  building. 
H.  Sharpe,  formerly  of  the  U.  P.  Kansas 
City  bureau  replaces  Barker  at  Dallas. 

J.  Kenneth  .\ltillen.  Universal  Service 
bureau  manager  at  .San  .\ntonio  before 
the  bureau  there  was  closed,  has  gone 
to  .Mexico  Cit\  for  tiie  Ilearst  news 


drawing  for  \\  iibani  Allen  White  of  the  Emporia  means  ot  livelihood. — isoston  I  ranscript, 
the  Metropolitan  (Kan.)  Croccl/c  is  cliairman.  The  fea-  — — — - 

Newspaper  Serv-  lure  presents  daily  editorials  by  promi-  Witli  the  advent  of  night  golf  a  lot  oi 


New  A'ork.  nent  authorities  on  national  and  interna-  men  will  prouauiy  see  no  reason  for  con- 


Rights  to  this 
sporting  feature 

were  obtained  ...  .  ,  .  — 

bv  Metropolitan  ^he  territory  of  Hawaii  has  inaugur-  ]  he  latest  deliiiition  ot  a  real  .Amen- 
through  arrange-  ^  monthly  news  service,  with  can  is  one  who  pays  his  ta.xes  buiiestiv 

meiits  with  As-  Cogswell  as  editor.  The  service.  What  a  rare  biril '.—Buffalo  Coiiimercial 


to  this  tional  news, 
feature 


tiiiuing  their  "hxlge  memoership.— ho/. 

tlVWtl  fillll. 


sociate.1  Editors,  ^e  known  as  News  of  Hawaii,  wi^  - ^ 

Inc.,  Chicago,  headquarters  at  Postoffice  Box  2120,  A  chemist  lists  laO  useful  produce 
Murray  is  the  Honolulu,  announces  that  in  addition  to  from  the  humble  peanut,  but  peanut  poli- 
hrotlier  of  R  regular  monthly  releases,  it  is  prepared  tics  is  not  one  of  them.— .V/irnig/iWd  /f,-. 
I  indlev  Murray  ,  ^o  handle  assignments  for  articles  and  publican. 

United  States'  •  g^^ni^ral  information  on  the  Hawaiian  Is-  - - - - 

teiini>  champion  .  The  hard  part  is  to  be  good  witlium 

P>17-iyi8.  ~  envying  the  naughty. — Neze  York  TeU- 


Murray's  success  as  a  sports  cartoonist  Something  new  in  newspaper  fea-  “ . —  s 

IS  not  simply  an  outgrowth  ot  his  athletic.  t„rpc  tbp  epi  ninp  full  nawp  .  — i  . 

IS  career  with  the  discovery  of  a  latent  tal-  .irawiiics  and  text  bv  Tonv  Sara  now  '  nation  that  treau 

ent  to  draw  ;  on  the  contrary  his  leaning  i  n’ i  k  u  ii  liquor  drinking  as  a  crime,  but  other  na- 

SPAPER  toward  the  pi-ncil  Us  as  sir'ong  ^  New"  Crf  Th^Us^o^  ‘li^“PP™bation 

■^14  a!  the  path,  and  when  he  Entitled  “.sV  Wadter  Raleigh  and  the  Hot  niiirder.-Co/«mfua_(S.  C.)  Recori 

ist.,  ^i  New  afa'leeshmUThe  enrXd  ’th^An  d'^  ">at  form.  ^  us  to 


The  hard  part  is  to  be  good  witlium 
envying  the  naughty. — Nrze  York  TeU- 
araiit  and  Evening  Mail. 


ASSOCIATIONS  career  w 

\EW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  toward^" 
^  WOMEN’S  CLUB  will  hold  a  toward  i 
dinner  Sunday  (  veiling.  Dec.  14,  at  the  entered 
.AIgoii(|iiiii  Hotel  Coiiimiiist.^  on  New  as  a  fresi 
York  daily  new'jiapers  will  be  guests  of  partment 
honor.  .\ftpr 


is  not  simply  an  outgrowth  of  his  athletic  j^res  is  the  set  of  nine  full  page 
career  with  the  discovery  ot  a  latent  tal-  ,irawiiigs  and  text  by  Tony  Sarg  now 

out  tf)  <  r;ivv  !  thi*  miitr;irv  h\<  ie;iiiin(T  *  •  i  i«  f  i  .1  t»  *•  .  r 


.  .After  four  years  of  both  drawing  and  o  i.os  .gp  ..vriiicivp  npivsnnnpr 

Catholic  Writers  Guild,  New  York,  hurdling  he  was  graduated,  in  1916,  with  ^ts  on  William  Allen  White’s  book  on 
held  Its  regular  monthlv  meeting  at  the  the  degree  of  .A.  B.  in  the  Graphic  .Arts  Wnmirow  Wilson 

Hotel  I’laza,  .\dv.  2.1.  Otto  Kahn,  department,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  Mussolini  sa 

Ixinker,  who  was  the  principal  speaker,  captain  of  the  university  track  team.  - -  to  “live  dang 

paid  tribute  to  the  Catholic  t.hiirch  as  In  the  war  Murray  saw  service  with  Bec'innini?  this  week  Nl'A  Inc 


T,  r>  11  c-  1-  .  T  1  think  our  head  level  merely  because  our 

The  Bell  Syiidicate,  Inc.,  also  an-  cold.-.Vne  York  Telegram  aM 


rights  on  William  .Allen  White’s  book  on 
Woodrow  Wilson. 


paid  tribute  to  the  Catholic  t.hiirch  as 


,,  ,  ,  I,  I-  ,1  ,  Degiiiiiiiig  nils  wceK,  ise-rv, 

a  power  in  art.  Rev.  John  B.  Kelly  the  held  artillery  at  Cantigny,  Chateau  Cleveland,  is  adding  to  its  service 


ooorow  Wilson.  Mussolini  says  his  philosophy  of  life  u 

- -  to  “live  dangerously.”  If  he  wants  to 

o  -  .  .  ,  v-i- A  T  do  that  to  the  limit  he  should  come  over 

uSTi  '  »n<l  »  boouegge,  -0,. 


_ •]  ]  '  ’  -  v_icveiaTiu,  is  auuiiiK  lo  us  service  a  iiaii  /c  n  \ 

^  ^  *  Thierry,  ban  Mihiel  and  the  Argonne.  feature,  supplementary  to  the  special  (  •  •) 

New  York  Business  Publishers  Uf  continued  to  draw  pictures  m  France,  ^eeklv  farm  service  This  feature  is  a  - 

Association  will  hold  its  35th  anni-  In  1920,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  article  which  tells  farmers  how 

\'ersary  dinner  I)ec.  On  tcb.  19.  a  Olympic  team  and  took  third  build  certain  iinplcnients.  small 

(jridiron  diniici  will  be  held,  and  on  April  place  in  the  110-metre  hurdle  race  at  structures  and  other  farm  equipment. 

9  an  Agency  Night.  Monthly  meetings  -Antwerp. 

have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  three  worked  as  a  regular  sports  cartoon- 

meetings  during  the  season  at  two-month  '.'t  cm  the  Ao.v  Angeles  Times  before  join-  DAILIES  IN  RADIO  TEST 

intervals.  '»!?  the  .Xssriciated  Editors  of  Chicago.  _ _ 


have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  three 
meetings  during  the  season  at  two-month 
intervals. 

Edmonton  (Alta.)  Press  Club  held 
its  November  meeting  in  the  Macdonakl 


DAILIES  IN  RADIO  TEST 


Merrill  Blosser,  creator  of  “Freckles 


Hotel  on  Nov.  12.  The  feature  of  the  ^."‘1  1">  I-nends,  and  (,ene  Ahern,  who 
evening  was  a  moving,  picture  display  of  cartoons,  both 

in  fh..  ^  ^A,  luC.,  Cleveland,  left  last 


New  York  World  and  Petit  Pari.ien 
Aid  Trani-Atlantic  Broadcasting 

Newspapers  and  newspaper  men  played 


Europe  must  not  be  vexed  at  u- 
Driving  from  the  back  seat  is  just  a 
little  habit  of  ours. — Nezo  York  Tel, 
gram  and  Ez’ening  Mail. 

.A  Yonkers  man  who  has  been  married 
and  divorced  three  times  says  he  believes 
in  a  safe  and  sane  fourth. — New  Yori 
American. 


scenes  in  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  ter-  ‘  '--‘cvtidiiu.  leii  lasi  ^  ^  partially  successful  attempt  or 

ritories  and  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  ranch  week  for  Los  .Angeles,  where  they  will  bridge  the  .Atlantic  by  radio  broad-  COS  QLlUtffi 


bv  Colin  Groff,  Alberta  publicity  commis-  winter,  doing  fheir  work  casting  this  week,  a  test  sponsored  by 

V  A  I-.  A ,,  there  aiin  torwarnmu'  it  to  the  l.levelani'  r,  i  .  ■  ' 


sioner.  A.  R.  .Alloway,  new  managing 
director  of  the  Edmonton  Bulletin,  was 
initiateil  into  the  club. 

New  York  Employing  Printers 


there  and  forwarding  it  to  the  Cleveland 
licad<|uartcrs  for  syndicate  distribiitic  n. 


Radio  Broadcast,  a  magazine. 

Starting  Nov.  24,  and  continuing  until 
Nov.  30,  official  tests  were  conducted  by 
.he  wireless  broadcasting  statjon  of  the 


New  York  Employing  Printers  .  U  It'the  Rockford  niTV  Moriiiii<^^  ^ar  wireless  broadcasting  statjon  of  the 
Association  ( BrookL  (.roup)  held  X.  Ift  t  The  newspaper’s 

their  monthlv  dinner-meeting  in  the  res-  Rockford  Bovs’  club  has  returned  to  announced  it  would  wel- 

taurant  of  the  Linotype  factory  as  guests  „e™Sr  field  He  'will  iS  the  a\  suggftions  from  Am- 

of  the  Mergenthaler  Company  on  Tues-  *ii;\‘eV‘Xi;o5:!  ' ci!c\gol'  a  'syJdicte  ifX;kne  wRdf  ’  """ 

day  evening,  Xov.  IS.  The  principal  ^yj^jeh  lately  acquired  the  two  newspaper  ^  r\..  .uL  'i.Pi.  1/ _ _ 


speaker  was  A.  \.  Ingham  of  the  i^hef-  3,,,]  printing  plants  in  La 

held  iMvher  Company-,  of  Rochester  X.  wig  ^  yyjil  consolidate  the 
\ who  siK.ke  on  .Metluxls  ot  the  Sue-  j„|,  printing  firms  with  Mr 
ressiul  Small  rniiter.  eh-irc'e 


.  •  -  ,  .  ,  come  remarks  and  suggi^tions  trom  Am- 

join  e  erican  listeners-in.  wjiini  their  radio  ex- 
a  syndicate  acknowledge, 

ivo  newspaper 

.  operated  with  the  station  operated  by 

e  pa_^r  an  Gimbels’  department  store.  The  New 
r.  o  <  in  y^rlr  Journal  offered  prizes  to  fans  who 
heard  messages  from  abroad. 

Sir  A.  Morrice  Low,  Washington  cor- 
lerly  feature  respondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post 


Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Advertising  Club,  -  - 

which  will  be  affiliated  with  the  .Associ-  11  •  s  1  •  ^w,  Washington  cor¬ 
ated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  was  i  r«I^»dent  of  the  Won  .Uoriiiiig  Post 

organized  at  a  meeting  of  45  advertising  Harvey,  editor  of  the  IVash- 

mpn  last  wppk  Tnbn  Paul  I  nral  niib  the  Sales  Staff  of  United  Feature  ington  Post,  were  two  speakers  in  the 

Heitv  XXr  of  th^^  Syndicate.  New.  York.  No  successor  has  program .  offered  by  combiiied  American 

Utilities  Company,  was  elected  president;  appointed  to  succeed  Norris  stations  in  their  effort  to  broadcast  east- 

Stark  Dillard  vice-president:  Miss  Willie  wh.i  resignet  r^ently  as  general  ward  across  the  Atlantic. 

Shelby,  secretary;  Mrs.  Edith  Deschenes.  to  Ix-come  bust-  _ ^ 

treasurer:  Junius  M.  Smith.  Ralph  °  /TT  - 

Spangler,  O.  T.  Stewart.  E.  C.  Lyndon 

and  W.  H.  Martin,  directors.  .Applica-  ^ Standard-Star.  SOI  ITHFRN  NF\ 


Tha  only  great  morning 
newspaper  in  the  Facihe 
Southwest  whose  owner¬ 
ship,  control,  direction 
and  whole  interests  are  in 
the  territory  which  it 


WorU  LMaw  A4««mili>« 
tmr  TkrM  ConMoallva  Ymis 


and  W.  H.  Martin,  directors.  Applica- 
wiship  ,0  bc,.'^  75  ,n,i  m 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Ad  Club  held  Autocaster  Service  Company,  Inc. 
a  Goo<l-F-ellowship  luncheon  Tuesday. 

Nov.  18.  at  which  Col.  George  Harvey.  ' —  ■  - - 

editor  of  the  ll’ashington  Post,  was  chief  _  _ 

^ipeaker. 

Town  Criers  of  Providence,  with  a  ▼▼ 

representation  of  1.50,  won  the  atteml.ance  UrgeM  morning  daUy  eireulation 

cup  for  the  largest  number  of  members  .  ,  . 

present  at  the  New  England  Advertising  ritttnnrgb 

Clubs  convention  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  last  SBTl.  <%i*«g  g  j.  yf  g 

week.  The  group  obtained  permanent  H-t-ttPmjplf  lyOfil 

possession  of  the  cup,  having  won  it  _  _ _ 

three  years  in  succession.  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Chi-  r,  .1  1  • 

cago  ivill  celehrate  its  seventh  birth-  Daily  Circulation . 130,891 

dav  at  the  Keedy  Studios  on  Dec.  2.  .A  Sunday  Circulation. ..  .182413 

buffet  supper,  two  one-act  plays  by  the  „  ,  a  m.  r 

Flaycraft  Plavers.  dancing,  souvenirs,  and  * 

other  entertainment  will,  be  features  ..  ^  — -y  ■  -1 


Daily  Circulation . 130,891 

Sunday  Circulation. ..  .182413 
MenlMr  A.  Bw  CL 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
FOR  SALE  AT  BARGAIN 

The  Charleston  .American  offers  its  entire  plant,  including  real  estate 
and  equipment,  for  .sale  at  a  bargain.  This  plant  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  City  on  one  of  the  best  corners  in  town,  measuring  fifty  one  (51) 
feet  on  Meeting  Street,  and  one  hundred  seven  (107)  feet  on  Society 
Street,  including  one  three  story  brick  building,  with  news  print  ware¬ 
house  adjoining,  and  one  two  story  brick  press  room  with  composing 
room  above;  containing  editorial  rooms,  business  office,  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  complete  and  well  arranged  newspaper  lay-out.  Together 
with  one  32  page  Duplex  Press  with  color  Heck,  linotype  and  intertype 
machines,  stereotyping  outfit,  safes,  files,  desks,  chairs,  furniture,  and 
all  appurtenances  of  any  and  every  kind  needed  in  the  operation  of 
a  modern  daily  morning  or  afternoon  newspaper.  This  plant  is  n  ady 
to  be  operated  by  simply  turning  on  the  switch.  Terms  cash,  or  one- 
third  cash  and  the  balance  in  three  annual  payments.  Price  extremely 
cheap.  Communicate  with  John  I.  Cosgrove,  Attorney,  45  Broad  St-eeti 
Charleston,  South .  Carolina. 
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nson,  secretary-treasurer. 

I  W.  Arthur  Cole  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Corman  Company,  Inc.,  Nev* 
York  as  production  manager.  He  form- 
*rly  served  in  a  similar  capacity  with 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbf>rn,  Inc. 

H.  O.  Straub,  formerly  president  of 
die  Everite  Service,  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
>ointe>I  pnKiuction  manager  of  Stern- 
■  liel(l-&Klii-y,  New  York  advertising 
tgency.  Abner  P.  Grunauer  has  joined 
die  staff  of  the  same  agency  as  service 
■anager.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
^  Ilcllwig  Company. 


Orleans 


THE 


ITEM 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


f  AWKENCE  L.  SHENFIELD,  form- 
erly  vice-president  of  the  W.  I. 
Tracey^  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
jgency,  has  been  elected  president  to  suc¬ 
ceed  N.  VV.  Doorly,  who  leaves  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager  of  Women’s 
Wear,  a  Fairchild  publication.  William 
Irwin  Tracy  becomes  vice-president  and 
treasurer ;  and  Arthur  S.  Garrabrants, 
jecretary.  The  following  concerns  re¬ 
cently  placed  their  accounts  with  this 
jgenev :  Lustberg,  Nast  &  Co.,  New 
York,  Outdoor  Shirts ;  G.  Gennert,  New 
York,  photographic  supplies;  Darn  Proof 
Hosiery  Company,  New  York,  Arthur 
Hiller,  Inc.,  insurance. 

The  Wildman  Advertising  Agency, 
Mew  York,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Cub  Knitting  Mills,  Malden,  Mass.,  to 
direct  its  1925  advertising  program.  An 
extensive  newspaper  campaign  will  be 
orried  on  in  more  than  one  hundred 
cities.  .\.  R.  Murray,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Household  has  joined 

the  Wildman  staff. 

The  Vancouver  branch  of  J.  Massie, 
Ltd.,  general  advertising  agency  with, 
headquarters  in  Winnipeg,  has  moved  to 
new  and  larger  offices  at  808-809 
Etoniinioti  Building,  which  faces  V’ictory 
Square. 

Edward  P'.  .\rohibald  tor  15  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Charles  .Advertising 
Service  has  been  appointed  director  of 
advertising  of  the  Hostess  Ma^asine. 
He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  Dec.  1. 

Roy  Bourne,  manager  of  the  L.  S. 
Gillham  -Advertising  Company,  Salt  Lake 
Qty,  has  joined  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News.  Marion 
C.  Nelson,  business  manager  of  the 
agency,  succeeds  him. 


Wright  Returns  from  South  America 

F'.  J.  Wright,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Staff,  returned  to  this  country  this  week 
from  South  .America,  where  he  had  been 
watching  and  writing  of  several  new 
revolutions  in  Latin  countries.  He  told 
ship  news  reporters  that  Suuth  .Americans 
had  taken  an  unusual  interest  in  the  re¬ 
cent  American  elections,  and  that  several 
hundreds  had  visited  the  newsimper  offi¬ 
ces  at  Santiago,  (Thile,  on  election  night 
for  returns.  Bolshevism  is  the  big  fear 
in  South  America  he  said. 


To  Build  200-Ton  Mill 

Directors  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co. 
have  decided  to  proceed  immediately  with 
construction  of  their  proposed  new  200- 
ton  newsprint  mill  at  St.  Joseph  D’.Alma, 
in  close  proximity  to  new  Duke- Price 
power  development  on  the  Grand  Dis¬ 
charge.  This  development  is  part  of  im¬ 
portant  plan  of  expansion  worked  out  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Price,  who  wa- 
killed  by  a  landslide  near  the  Kenogami 
Mill  in  October. 


N.  Y.  Special  Adds  7  Papers 

Seven  Oklahoma  newspapers  have  ap- 
(xiinted  Fralick  &  Bates,  Inc.,  New  York, 
tlicir  special  representative,  effective  Dec. 
i.  They  are:  the  Hda  News;  Bartles¬ 
ville  Examiner;  Durant  Democrat;  Mc- 
.■llester  News-Capital ;  Pawhuska  Cap¬ 
ital;  Ponca  City  Neivs;  Shazoiiee  Ne^os. 


Boston  “Special”  Changes  Name 

The  Foreign  Language  .Advertising 
Service,  Inc.,  Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  changed  its  name  to  Joseph  J.  Bor- 
gatti,  Inc.  The  firm  acts  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  leading  foreign  language 
newspapers. 


FORESHADOWED  EVENTS 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1 — Texas  Managing 
Editors  Assii.,  meeting,  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Dec.  t-j-6-  -Texas  Ealitorial  Assn., 
meeting.  Galveston  and  Houston, 
Tex. 

Dee.  6 — Veteran  Boston  Journal¬ 
ists.  annual  meeting,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  9— Trial  of  Baltimore  Post  for 
publishing  income  tax  payments, 
opens  in  Baltimore. 

Dec.  9 — Assn,  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents,  liineheon  to  Sir 
Esme  Howard,  Lawyers  Club, 
New  York. 

Jan.  10 — .Alabama  Press  .Assn., 
northern  section,  mid-year  meet¬ 
ing,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Jan.  16-17 — Virginia  Press  .Assn., 
niid-vear  meeting,  Charlottesville, 
Va.  ■ 


ODbituary 


I  AWRENCE  BRADLEY,  51,  for  30 
years  a  New  A’ork  newspaper  reporter 
and  publicity  man.  died  la.st  week.  He 
liad  worked  on  the  Nexv  York  Herald 
under  the  younger  Bennett  and  for  a  time 
was  dramatic  editor  of  the  Nezv  York 
livening  Telegram.  He  had  recently  been 
road  manager  for  David  AA’arlield  in  his 
tour  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 

H.xrrv  \'.  B.M.DWIN,  58,  for  25  years 
news  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
died  Nov.  20  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
bcirii  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  started  on 
the  .Spy,  later  working  on  the  Providence 
Telegram  and  on  Baltimore  newspapers. 

WTi.i.iam  H.wvley  Stevens,  63,  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father,  the  late  W.  W. 
Stevens,  in  management  of  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Record,  in  the  late  '80’s  until  its 
consolidation  with  the  Joliet  Neivs  in 


1899,  died  suddenly  recently  at  his  home 
in  Bartow,  Fla.,  where  he  had  lived  since 
leaving  Joliet. 

Don  a.  Jackson,  61,  former  editor  of 
the  Fredericksburg  (la.)  iV aw,  died  Nov. 
10,  in  the  family  home.  He  served  as 
editor  and  manager  of  the  News,  which 
he  established  in  1889,  for  35  years.  A 
few  weeks  before  his  death  he  disposed 
of  the  paper  to  Albert  Johnson  of  Dows. 

Mrs.  Peneloee  Gleason  Knapi>, 
former  well-known  Michigan  newspaper 
woman,  is  dead  at  her  home  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Knapp  formerly  lived  in  Albion. 
Mich.,  and  besides  her  newspaper  work 
was  a  contributor  to  many  magazines. 

John  H.  Boys,  54,  banker  and  former 
Atlantic,  la.,  new.spaper  publisher,  died 
Nov.  21,  in  Wichita,  Kan.  He  started 
newspaper  work  on  the  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Daily  Mail  in  1893.  He  entered  the  bank¬ 
ing  business  in  1906. 

Edgar  H.  Defe:baugh,  68,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Barrel  and  Box  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  died  recently. 

John  C.  Telford,  46,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
Tribune,  died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  Nov.  22. 

Cornelius  A.  Shaver,  87,  who  opera 
ted  the  news  service  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  from  1861  until 
two  years  ago,  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  Qiicago. 

John  B.  Gillcwly,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Boston  American  for  the  past  17 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  Nov.  23,  following  a  shock  the 
previous  week.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
known  sport  writers  in  New  England. 
Before  joining  the  American  staff,  he 
was  three  years  on  the  Boston  Post. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Burt,  52,  for  the  past 
19  years  club  news  editor  of  the  Newton 
(Mass.)  Graphic,  died  Nov.  19. 

J.  G.  Tucker,  53,  linotype  operator 
for  the  San  Antonio  Express,  died  of 
>  heart  failure  while  on  a  hunting  trip  near 
1  Pleasanton.  Tex.,  Nov.  9. 


L.  C.  Brown,  until  recently  with  the 
American  Weekly,  has  joined  the  New 
York  Staff  of  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan,  Inc., 
advertising  agency.  He  has  been  with 
the  Hearst  organization  for  the  last  20 
years. 

Janies  C.  Chillcott  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Boston  office  of  N.  W.  .Ayer  & 
Son  to  the  New  York  office. 

The  Harrison- Rippey  Advertising 
Agency  has  been  established  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  with  the  following  incorporators; 
Milton  S.  Rippey,  president;  Robert  H. 
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ELEANOR  CLARAGE,  26,  IS  CLEVELAND’S  ONLY 
WOMAN  MUSIC  CRITIC 


AN  EDITORIAL  DEFINED 

A  N  editorial  should  be  a  free  expression  upon  the  news  or  the  tendencies  of  the 
day,  written  briefly  and  bravely  by  a  wise  kinddiearted  man.  Bitterness, 
bias  or  fear  have  no  place  in  an  editorial;  they  make  for  weakness,  no  matter  how 
much  they  bluster.” — William  Allen  White,  Eklitor,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette. 


NOLI 

Ml 


ALTKESS,  musician,  short  story  writ- 
er,  and  now  at  the  age  of  26,  musical 
critic  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
competition  with 


Vi  O.VlEN  AND  THE  NEWSPAPER 

66'^^OMEN  refuse  to  look  upon  newspapers  as  mere  commercial  enterprises  and 
”  advertising  mediums.  They  place  upon  the  newspapers  a  large  responsibility 
as  perhaps  the  most  important  agency  of  ‘public  welfare  and  for  private  information^ 
The  newspaper  is  unquestionably  the  biggest  continuation  school  of  tbe  Nation  and 
does  more  to  mold  public  opinion  and  public  action  than  any  other  institution. 
Therefore,  let  the  newspaper  look  well  to  the  course  of  study  it  offers  the  public.” 
—Mrs.  Elias  R.  Michael,  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education. 


THE  RURAL  MERCHANT  AND  ADVERTISING 

66^HE  rural  merchant  is  by  no  means  sold  on  the  value  of  the  newspaper  adver* 
tisement.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  in  the  small  town  think  that  the  money 
spent  for  advertising  is  merely  a  donation  to  keep  the  local  newspaper  going.  And 
yet,  if  you  note  those  small  town  business  men  who  are  succeeding  notably  and 
are  building  up  a  large  and  prosperous  business,  in  every  case  are  those  who  are 
carrying  on  persistent  and  constant  advertising  in  the  proper  way  in  their  local 
newspapers.” — A.  H,  Syverson. 


members  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and 
giving  them  a 
strenuous  run  to 
keep  pace  with 
her ! 

That’s  the  col¬ 
orful  career  of 
Eleanor  Clarage 
music  critic  of 
the  Cleveland 
Times  and  Com¬ 
mercial,  since  the 
day,  a  few  years 
ago,  she  stepped 
from  the  New 
England  Cbnserv- 


Ei.f.anos  Clasage 


closely  in  touch  with  music  and  musical 
activities.  Joining  the  staff  of  the  Clevt. 
land  Times  last  Eebruary,  she  did  son* 
•’emergency”  reviewing,  acting  a  pinch 
hitter  for  the  regular  critic,  who  was  sooi 
to  retire  from  the  paper  for  other  » 
deavors.  Her  work  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  her  superiors  and  it  followed  nai 
urally  that  she  fell  heir  to  the  post  when 
it  was  vacant. 

Now,  her  music  reviews  arc  (juoitd 
widely  in  the  publications  devoted  to  md- 
ody.  Her  theory  of  review  work  is  that 
reviews  and  criticisms  should  be  writtai 
so  simply  that  the  veriest  laymen  can  un¬ 
derstand  them.  She  says  that  only  the 
professionally  trained  musician  knows 
what  a  critic  means  when  tc.hnical  de¬ 
tails  are  excessively  used. 


Adriai 


THE 

^gan, 

rganiz. 


A  PAINTER  OF  THE  INTELLECT 


660ARGENT  was  a  portrait  painter.  Sargent  was  a  brilliant  depictor  of  physical 
being.  The  interviewer,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  portrait  painter  also,  but  he 
is  an  intellectual  portrait  painter,  he  is  a  psychic  portrait  painter,  he  is  a  painter 
of  the  minds  and  souls  of  women  and  men.  That  is  the  interview  in  the  abstract. 
You  can't  see  an  emotion,  you  can't  see  an  idea,  you  can't  see  an  ambition,  you 
can't  see  a  dream;  those  are  the  great  invisibles  of  the  world  that  translate  them¬ 
selves  into  that  great  practical  visibility  which  we  call  civilization.  That  is  the 
interview  in  the  abstract.” — Edward  Pine  Bell.  Special  Correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  *  *  * 

TAKE  THE  GUESS  OUT  OF  ADVERTISING 


66  A  D\'ERT1S1NC  is  limited  to  the  personal  effort  put  into  it.  Stores,  big  and 
little,  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  get  more  effectiveness  if  they  take  the 
guess  and  mess  out  of  advertising  and  merchandising.  Advertising  scarcely  has  been 
analyzed.  Every  merchant  should  look  on  advertising  as  the  symbol  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  store.  To  make  advertising  pay  a  man  must  take  an  inventory  of  his 
stock,  whip  his  sales  organization  to  100  per  rent  efficiency;  his  stork  must  be  re- 
<lured  by  30  per  rent.  There  is  ton  much  stock  tied  up  on  his  shelves.  It  is  buried 
ni  l  wor’.hb'ss.  Th"  merchant  today  does  not  get  the  right  margin  of  profit.” — Frank 
French  of  the  French  Advertising  Agency,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


atory  of  Music  after  a  three-year  study 
of  harmony,  theory  and  composition. 

Miss  Clarage,  a  native  Clevelander,  is 
the  only  woman  music  critic  the  city 
Uiasts,  or,  so  far  as  the  old  newspaper 
men  recall,  ever  boasted. 

Ix'aving  Cleveland  a  few  years  ago. 
Miss  (.'larage.  after  being  educated  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  went  to  the  music  in¬ 
stitution  in  Boston,  then  took  up  a  stage 
career.  The  life  behind  the  fcxitlights 
failed  to  appeal,  and  she  gave  it  up  to 
follow  the  muse.  Her  first  successful 
effort  was  a  short  story  published  in  the 
.Metropolitan  under  the  pen  name  of 
Ellen  Orr. 

H.  L.  Mencken  and  George  Jean  Na¬ 
than,  while  they  guided  the  destinies  of 
old  Smart  Set,  bought  stories  and  poetry 
from  her,  while  others  of  the  airy,  popu¬ 
lar  magazines  also  purchased  of  her 
wares. 

Miss  Clarage  spent  two  years  in  New 
York  City,  free  lancing  for  newspapers 
and  writing  poetry  and  fiction.  She  kept 


KEENAN  FUES  TO  CUBA 


Former  Pittiburgh  Publisher  Takes  ts| 
Air  at  65 


"Fighting  editor”  signifies  couragt;  so| 
does  "flying  editor.” 

.\nd  Thomas  J.  Keenan,  former  Pitts- 1 
burgh  publisher,  zoomed  up  from  Nc«l 
York  harbor  this  week  on  an  airplanel 
flight,  which  will  carry  him  down  the  At-[ 
lantic  Coast  to  Havana,  Cuba,  and  his| 
estate  on  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

.Mr.  Keenan  is  still  young  enough  to  I 
strive  for  honors  as  a  flying  ace.  Htl 
is  only  65.  If  enthusiasm  counts  h«1l| 
establish  new  records  on  his  present  air 
plane  trip. 

Mr.  Keenan  founded  the  PittsbMrgk 
Press  in  1884,  and  was  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  until  1901.  He  also  was  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Publishers’ 
Press  Association,  now  the  United  Press 
In  1891  he  organized  the  Internatioinl 
League  of  Press  Clubs. 
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*  Germany  Alone  Not  to  Blame  for  War*  --  Barbusse 
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ARTICLES  BY 

Distinguished  Europeans: 

HENRI  BARBUSSE, 

Author,  “Under  Fire,”  Etc. 

ANDREAS  LATZKO, 

Author,  “Men  in  War,”  Etc. 

STEFAN  ZWEIG, 

Noted  Franco-Austrian  Journal¬ 
ist;  Romaine  Rolland's  Biog¬ 
rapher. 

VAILLANT-COITURIER, 
Distinguished  French  Deputy 

MARCEL  FOURRIER, 

Managing  Editor,  “Clarte,” 
Paris,  and  others. 


fHB  accompanying  article  by  Henri  Barbusse, 
famous  author  of  tbe  sensational  war  book, 
"Under  Fire,"  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the 
revelations  contained  in  the  secret  diary  of 
George  Louis,  former  French  Ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg  under  tbe  Czarist  regime,  published  a 
lew  days  ago  in  Paris.  Among  other  things 
Louis'  diary  charged  that  former  President  Poin¬ 
care  was  indirectly  responsible  lor  the  World 
War  and  accused  him  of  being  a  tool  of  Count 
Islovsky.  former  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia- 
Former  Foreign  Minister  Sazanoff  of  Russia  and 
a  number  of  other  statesmen  in  France  also  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  revelations  contained  in  Louis'  diary. 
Although  M.  Barbusse's  article  was  written  sev- 
eta!  weeks  ago.  his  conclusions  ate  strikingly 
borne  out  by  the  Louis  revelations  of  the  past 
week. 


IS 
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Noted  French  Writer  Dccliircs  I  hat  r4' 

con 
“El 


venge  Against  Germany  for  Defeat 
j  1870  Had  Been  the  Constant  Goalffi 
I  Poincare — Russian  Secret  Docuuk 
Are  Cited  to  Prove  His  Charges. 
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Above  and  Other  Territory  Open  to  Ekiterprising  ESditors  at  a  Moderate  Rate  for 
Weekly  Contributions  from  the  Pens  of  Europe's  Most  Renowned  Writers  and  Journalists, 
Touching  Every  Dramatic  Phase  of  the  International  Scene.  No  Prior  European  Publi¬ 
cation.  Especially  Written  for 


THE  VANGUARD  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

RICHARD  ROHMAN,  Managing  Editor 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  Tel.  Chelsea  6559  New  York  City. 


ITire  or  Phone  for  Res¬ 
ervations.  All  Territory 
Open  for  Contracts. 


By  HENRI  BARBl  SSK. 
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HDLI-ER  of  battle  creek  RE-ELECTED 
MICHIGAN  PRESS  CLUB  PRESIDENT 


Adrian  Telegram  Wins  Trophy  for  Best  Front  Page  Among 
Dailies — Willis  Abbott  Says  Yellow  Journalism 
is  Rapidly  Dying 


THE  University  Press  Club  of  Michi- 
^  gan,  which  comprises  the  combined 
igjniz'tions  of  editors  and  publishers 
and  press  clubs 
of  the  state, 
closed  its  sixth 
annual  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michi¬ 
gan  last  Satur¬ 
day  by  re-electing 
Albert  L.  Miller, 
editor  of  the 
Bailie  Creek  En¬ 
quirer  and  News, 
president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
Three  v  i  c  e  - 
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not  only  attract  better  grade  men,  but 
will  hold  them. 

“The  newspapers  must  pay  enough  to 
permit  a  man  to  live  a  life  of  dignity  if 
they  are  to  hold  their  good  men.  I  know 
of  newspapers  where  they  pay  their  cir¬ 
culation  manager  more  than  they  do  their 
managing  editor.” 

.At  the  opening  day’s  session  of  the 
conference,  the  various  groups  compris¬ 
ing  the  club  had  separate  gatherings. 
They  are  the  Michigan  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies,  the  Michigan  Press  Association 
(weekly  publishers)  and  the  Michigan 
League  of  Press  Women. 

“The  Place  of  the  Community  Weekly 
in  Modern  Newspaper  Development”  was 


ing  the  public  mind  “as  dangerous  as 
mutiny  of  the  army  and  navy  in  time 
of  war  and  nothing  less  than  treason.” 

Journalism  as  a  profession  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Prof.  Edwin  G.  Burrows  of 
the  University  of  .Michigan  School  of 
Journalism. 

"This  tendency  to  find  a  higher  sound¬ 
ing  name  for  one’s  occupation  is  general 
among  business  men  of  all  kinds  who 
have  unquestionably  won  a  higher  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community  during  the  last  few 
generations  and  who  want  a  title  to  show 
their  promotion.  So  the  real  estate  deal¬ 
er  calls  himself  a  realtor,  the  press  agent 
a  public  relations  counsel  and  the  under¬ 
taker  a  mortician.  There  is  no  harm  in 
that.  There  is  ginid  in  it.  if  it  makes 
anyone  feel  any  better.  There  is  more 
substantial  good  if  the  name  carries  with 
it  additional  self  respect  and  new  pro¬ 
fessional  standards. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  college  work  in 
journalism  is  concerned  with  something 
less  pretentious  and  more  practical  than 
.a  new  title  or  classification  for  newspaper 
men,  not  only  practical  in  the  sense  that 
it  will  show  results  in  a  pay  envelope  or 
balance  sheet,  though  it  may  do  that  too. 


CANADA  SEES  PROSPERITY 


A.  I..  MiLir.ii 


were  Arthur  H. 
\'andenburg, 
md  h’afdds  Herald;  Murl  DeFoe, 
olle  Republican,  and  Arthur 
reanor,  Saginaw  \ews-Courier.  Awards 
trophies  were  made  at  this  session. 

1  .Idrian  Telegram,  edited  by  Stuart 
rr\,  was  awarded  the  trophy  for  the 
t  front  page  among  the  larger  dailies 
the  state.  The  Owosso  Argus  Press 
I  the  prize  for  the  best  page  among 
{iht  smaller  dailies,  and  the  Birmingham 
\entrie  submitted  the  best  front  page 
"1  i.l;  the  weeklies. 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  in  the 
ilnhic.in  Union  Friday  night  was 
raturol  by  an  address  by  Willis  John 
eilitor  of  the  Christian  Science 

lonitor. 

“Yellow  journalism  is  dying  in  Ameri- 
a."  said  Mr.  Abbott.  “The  day  of  sensa- 
nal  journalism  is  almost  over,”  he  said. 
1  know  whereof  I  speak  because  for 
any  years  I  was  as  active  as  any  news- 
per  man  could  be  in  yellow  journalism, 
nil  there  is  little  about  it  that  I  do  not 


presidents  elected  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  M,  L,  Cook,  pub-  hut  practical  in  the  sense  that  it  helps 


.11-1 


ise 


“I  was  interested  this  afternoon  in  the 
of  advertising  and  the  effect 
fi  advertisers  upon  newspapers.  The  day 
past  when  big  advertisers  can  dictate 

t  policy  of  responsible  newspapers, 
t  is  yesterday’s  stuff.  The  advertisers 
y  are  doing  more  to  clean  up  the 
'papers  than  are  the  editors.” 

In  speaking  of  the  printing  of  crime 
•■"S'  Mr.  Abbott  said: 

“The  only  defensible  excuse  of  the 
J'ntini;  of  such  news  is  that  exposure 
crime  or  a  disease  epidemic  deters 
crime  or  results  in  stamping  out 
p  disease.  The  evidence  is  all  the  other 
The  report  of  the  Cleveland  com- 
•"11  on  crime  and  the  courts  showerl 
omiii'ively  that  every  time  the  Cleve- 
id  newspapers  started  printing  stories 
•ut  a  crime  wave  there  was  a  crime 
••i'c  Then  the  base  ball  season  would 
along,  the  newspapers  would  forget 
it,  and  the  crime  wave  would  be 
The  police  and  court  records  proved 


Defeat  I 
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lisher  of  the  Hastings  Banner  in  the 
afternoon.  .After  that  the  editors  ad¬ 
journed  to  a  campus  auditorium  where 
they  heard  Walter  de  la  Mare,  English 
author. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope  of  the  New 
York  IP  arid  and  Kent  Cooper,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  .Associated  Press 
were  to  speak  at  the  evening  dinner,  but 
telegraph^  their  inability  to  attend.  E.  T. 
Cutter,  head  of  the  central  division  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  urged  the  editors  to  put 
into  their  papers  straightforward  news 
of  the  kind  they  would  be  willing  to  have 
go  into  their  own  homes.  He  described 
the  workings  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
.said  that  he  believed  it  was  aiding  to 
bring  about  the  demise  of  yellow  journal¬ 
ism. 

.Arthur  Vandenburg  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  spoke  impromptu,  urging 
the  editors  to  “be  decent,  be  honorable, 
be  fair.”  Prof.  William  A.  Prayer  of  the 
department  of  history  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  said  that  the  historian  finds 
more  that  is  valuable  to  him  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
newspaper  than  in  the  news  columns 
which  are  too  often  incorrect. 

Stuart  H.  Perry  of  the  Adrian  Tele¬ 
gram  spoke  on  “Contempt  of  Court  as 
.Applied  to  Newspapers.” 

Prof.  Herbert  (joodrich  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Law  College  spoke 
on  "Civil  Liabilities  in  Libel”  and  .Arthur 
K.  Treanor  of  the  Saginenv  News  Courier 
discussed  the  “Proper  Selection  of  Fea¬ 
tures.” 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  (jilman,  edi¬ 
tor,  writer  and  lecturer  of  Boston,  pro¬ 
voked  considerable  comment  from  the  edi¬ 
tors  when  she  attacked  newspapers  for 
printing  crime  and  circulating  “debasing 
material  which  stops  human  progress  and 
weakens  social  bonds.”  She  called  poison- 


newspaper  men  make  a  good  job  of  what 
thev  have  to  do.” 


Faulkner  Fund  Growing 

Russell  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  James 
K.  Faulkner  Fund,  reported  recently  that 
the  sum  raised  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity 
to  date  amounts  to  $3,751.  It  is  said 
that  $10,000  additional  is  to  be  raised  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  at  large  as  a  memorial 
to  the  famous  Cincinnati  Enquirer  polit¬ 
ical  writer.  The  fund  is  to  be  raised  to 
endow  a  chair  of  journalism  at  Ohio 
State  Universitv. 


Coniervative  Victory  in  England  a  Fac¬ 
tor,  Publisher  Says 

Business  conditions  in  Canada,  while 
not  maintaining  the  level  established  dur¬ 
ing  1923,  are  on  the  upward  trend,  L.  H. 
Dingman,  president  of  the  i'L  Thomas 
(Out.)  Times-Joumal  and  vice-president 
of  the  Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon-Herald, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  dur¬ 
ing  a  business  trip  to  New  Y'ork.  He 
gave  the  recent  Conservative  victory  in 
lingland  as  one  of  the  causes  which  will 
result  in  increased  prosperity. 

Newspaper  consolidations  are  as  pop¬ 
ular  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States, 
he  stated.  At  the  present  time  only,  two 
cities  in  Ontario — Kingston  and  Belleville 
—  have  more  than  one  daily,  whereas 
many  more  newspapers  were  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  province  a  few  years  back. 

The  pulp  embargo  proposal,  which  has 
caused  much  controversy  in  Canada, 
would  be  of  great  aid  to  the  upbuilding 
of  Canada’s  industries.  Mr.  Dingman  de¬ 
clared. 

The  present  U.  S.  tariff  excludes 
many  of  Canada's  farm  products,  forcing 
them  to  be  marketed  abroad,  he  pointed 
out. 

“Gold  Mine”  Swindle  Exposed 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Nov.  20,  ex¬ 
posed  a  “gold  mine”  swirnlle  that  had  vic¬ 
timized  a  large  number  of  people  in 
southern  Minnesota.  Several  arrests 
were  made.  The  Dispatch  operated  in 
collaboration  with  the  Minnesota  State 
Securities  Commission.  Lucien  D.  Par- 
lin  handled  the  storv. 


I  hat  Rtf  conclusively, 


Erery  newspaper  man  who  has  had 


1  j  'tssional  training,  and  who  regards  his 
nt  tJt‘  p-'.rk  js  (Jiprnified  and  honorable,  is  a  pro- 
t'  sona!  man,”  Mr.  Abbott  declared. 

"The  newspapers  must  raise  salaries 
■  JO  conduct  themselves  that  they  will 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

CovCT*  the  ne«-f  held  in  the  best 
IMsible  manner.  Great  popularity 
woughoot  Utah. 

Foreign  Repmntallvee 
CONE,  HUNTON  A  WOODMAN 
5**  York  Chicago  Detroit 

City  St.  Louis  Attasta 

^neifle  Coast  Rtprassatativas 
H.  H.  CONGER  COMPANY 
Aagaiaa  San  Franciaeo 


Mr.  Ed.  J.  Fehn,  Business  *  Manager  of 
the  Evansville,  Ind.  COURIER  had  this 
experience: 

“Since  adopting  yonr  service  toe 
seldom  receive  requests  for  check¬ 
ing  copies,  and  we  no  longer  have 
to  maintain  a  large  die  of  back 
copies  to  supply  agencies.  Likewise 
onr  bills  are  being  paid  promptly 
and  we  are  rid  of  the  annoyance 
af  the  missing  copy  evil,” 

We  can  easily  "prove"  our  value. 

Shall  we? 


Dhe  Advertising 
CHECKING  BUREAU/nc. 


$M  Sa.  Oarfc  81. 
CHICAGO 


U-1*  Bast  »  81.. 
NBV  YORK 
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Ludlow  Typefaces 
Improve  Appearance 
of  Janesville  Qazette 

Mr.  H.  H.  bliss.  Publisher  of  the  Janesville 
(Wisconsin)  Daily  Gazette  writes:  "My  decis- 
*  ion  to  install  the  Ludlow  was  made  on  an 
actuad  demonstration  in  the  plant  of  the  El  Paso  Texas 
Herald,  where  they  operate  three  Ludlows.  They 
assured  me  that  they  were  able  to  handle  double  the 
composition  with  Ludlows  that  they  could  handle  by 
any  other  system  they  had  either  used  or  Investigated. 

"We  now  operate  two  Ludlows  with  about  65 
fonts  of  mats  and  we  find  that  these  machines  meet 
our  requirements.  Our  men  took  to  them  readily. 

"As  to  the  saving  of  time,  which  of  course  means 
money,  and  for  space — the  Ludlows  have  accom¬ 
plished  these  items.  W'e  have  discarded  practically 
all  of  our  single  types  except  the  large  sizes.  The 
typography  of  our  paper  has  been  greatly  improved. 
New  type  for  each  edition  Insures  cleanliness  and 
perfect  reproduction.  With  the  careful  selection  of 
Ludlow  type  faces  we  produce  a  first  page  which  has 
frequently  been  commented  upon  favorably.  ” 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co* 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue 

CHICAGO 


San  F rancUco 
Heart!  Bldg. 


World  Bl<k. 
New  York 
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CANADIAN  PREISS  WINS  through  these  cities.  The  interchange  of  Y.  DAIUEIS  MAY  AID  ^ TeUgrom  and  Mail,  vk*. 


PRINTERS*  SCHOOL 


information  will  greatly  aid  automobile  . 

WAGE  DISPUTE  owners  in  that  section  of  the  country.  PRIN  I  ERS*  SCHOOL 

_  During  the  past  few  months  road  scouts  _ 

r'  i-  ^  D  j  A  -j  cc  D  j  connected  with  the  Q)urier- Journal  and  „  .  ,  _  . 

Concihabon  Board  Award.  $5  Reduc  travelled  thousands  of  miles  Renewal  of  Support  Appear.  Po.aible  »f 

tion  for  Telegrapher*  Ela.t  of  obtaining  first  hand  information  about  the  Body  Install*  Linotype  Eqaipment — 

Winnipeg — Present  Scale  Con-  highways.  .  Gunnison  Elected  Chairman  of 

tinued  Elsewhere  The  Louisville  dailies’  Touring  Bureau  Publishers’  Assn 

ranks  among  the  most  efficient  operated 

by  daily  newspapers.  A  large  file  of  ac-  - 

Continuation  of  the  present  wage  scale  curate,  up-to-date  data  has  been  compiled  Renewal  of  appropriations  by  New 


chairman. 

A  resolution  was  passed  paying  tribott 
to  the  late  H.  H.  Kolsaat,  Chicago  jxii. 
lisher. 


tion  for  Telegraphers  East  of 
Winnipeg — Present  Scale  Con¬ 
tinued  Elsewhere 


Body  Installs  Linotype  Eqaipment — 
Gunnison  Elected  Chairman  of 
Publishers’  Assn. 


MIAMI  HERALD  NEWS  FEAT 


Prints  Picture*  of  New  York  Boat  Ps*. 
sengers  Before  They  Land 


Renewal  of  appropriations  by  New  )  herald  perfonnec 


with  the  exception  of  a  reduction  of  $5  and  maps  are  being  continually  revised  York  newspaper  publishers  for  sup-  Ant^^rnrUinD-  npwe  feat  Snnrlav  mI? 
a  wppk  in  nointQ  east  of  Winnineir  wa«  ‘  _ fa  _ *  aAL  an  enterprising  news  teat  bunday.  Not. 


a  week  in  points  east  of  Winnipeg  was  to  meet  changing  road  conditions.  In  ad-  port  of  the  School  of  Printed  Ap-  y,  nrinted  mVtnrps  of  n-i 

ordered  by  the  Board  of  Conciliation  in  dition  to  its  large  collection  of  highway  prentices  appear-  S  nL  YorkTo  M  a^^^ 

settletnent  of  the  disni.te  between  the _ _  „  - (  ^  nn«ihle  fol-  tork  to  Miami  steamship 


settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  maps,  a  large  base  map  of  the  entire 
t  anadian  Press  and  its  telegraphers  in  country,  showing  types  of  surfacing,  con- 
an  award  handed  down  in  Toronto,  Nov.  dition  of  roads,  detours  and  best  routes 
25.  The  board  was  appointed  by  the  bangs  in  the  main  office  and  is  constantly 
Dominion  Minister  of  Labor.  refered  to  by  automobile  owners. 

The  award  ordered  that  seniority  rights  The  Automobile  Touring  bureau  of  the 


^  unchanged  and  made  recommendations  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  established 


for  arbitration  of  future  disputes. 


three  years  ago  by  the  automobile  editor, 


Members  of  the  board  were  Judge  Charles  C.  Swearingen. 

Colim  (j.  Snyder,  chairman ;  J.  G.  O’Don-  Frequent  announcement  by  the  radio- 
ohue.  K.  C.  representing  the  employes ;  phone  broadcasting  station  of  these  news- 


and  E.  Norman  Smith  for  the  Canadian  papers  that  free  road  information  is  fur¬ 


nished  prospective  tourists  on  reriuest  to 


Mr.  O  Donohue  dissented  from  the  $5  the  automobile  editor  has  added  to  the 
reduction  in  the  wage  scale.  Otherwise  volume  of  inquiries  that  reach  the  bureau 


^  possible  fol-  \pache,  and  placed  the  newspapers  in 
lowing  the  their  hands  two  hours  before  the  boat 

ing  this  wMk  of  docked.  The  trip  marked  the  first  pas- 
t  he  Publishers  Ap^^he. 

AssociMion  of  jjjg  ^35  accomplished  by  sending 

Wew  York,  be-  Qeorge  L.  Bradley,  assistant  mana^ 
fore  which  plan>  editor  and  also  an  e.xpert  photographer 
for  development  York  to  make  the  trip.  On  the 

'  *1-  voyage  between  New  York  and  Charles- 


voyage  between  New  York  and  Charles- 
1  •  obtained  photographs  of 

1  he  school  is  practically  every  passenger  on  the  boat 
seeking  to  obtain  ^j^o  prepared  personal  mention  of  al! 

linotype  machme.s  them.  He  left  the  Apache  at  Cliarlts- 

a  n  d  additional  ^on,  S.  C.,  boarded  a  fast  train,  arrived 


lindings  of  the  board  were  unanimous. 

The  dispute  between  the  Canadian  Press 
and  its  telegraphers  originated  last  July, 
when  the  operators  demanded  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  and  the  press  association  countered 


facilities  jp  Miami  on  Saturday  afternoon. 


f  -  111  A>ii<iiiii  wii  oaiui  vjojr  aiivi  iismii.  rio 

II.  F.  Gcsniso.n  rom  the  copy  was  put  in  type  and  about  25 


DAIUES  BOOST  RADIO  SHOW 


York  Kl’  '-"I’J  aiAJui  « 

,  ,  XT  xT*^.  P.V.,  separate  halftones  of  the  passengers  wert 

•«hool  system.  The  New  \ork  publishers  in  the  Herald’s  plant.  This  spread 

aiscontiniied  appropriations,  because  stu-  appeared  in  the  regular  Sunday  morning 


W.T,"  Chi....  P.p.r.  Open  Booth.  .oJ  Print  'f'.TO  “^7'"*  ‘"'E 

co«  o(  living  had  boon  low.r.d,  Spo.i.l  EdiUon.  L>Snt  bu  ’^  maScr  of  tfe  bvSff  lolXS  atoa*d' tb.'Sa.t 

The  company  offered  to  arbitrate  and  With  the  opening  of  the  third  annual  York  Times,  is  chairman  of  the  commit-  oflp  aine  Florida  coast  two  hours  lieforp 

Z''rd\r^”''MMst°,  of' uCri  ^  .«  on  tb.  ,cbool.  the  boat  borih.d  at  Miantb  Tbp.  r.cririf 

telegraphers  at  first  refused  and  went  on  Svs  at  thf  Col  seum  wheS  the  e^  r  •  a  newspaper  containing  their  P>ctur«  an: 

strike  Sept.  11.  After  10  days,  however,  is  being  held  Cvem^^^  Gunnison  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  chair-  write-ups  before  they  had  completed  -hr 

they  returned  to  their  keys,  aAd  sitting  adio  SiS^ 


of  the  board  began.  Npy,  16^  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  a  12- 

-  page  section  devoted  to  radio  topics  while 

AitrmmfggpwiiAtT*  rvacvDTQ  IT  A I  I  the  Chicogo  Herald  and  Examiner  pro- 

NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS  FALL  20  pages  of  exclusive  radio  ma- 

,  terial. 

Slight  Decrease  Shown  in  Canada’s  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Nov.  18,  the 
October  Report  first  day  of  the  radio  show,  two  of  the 

„  J  ,  ,  •  .  evening  papers  issued  their  special  edi- 

Canadas  exports  of  newsprint  in  Cfcto-  tions.  The  Chicago  Evening  American 
99,812  tons  yalu^  at  jg  pages  in  ordinary  black  and  white, 
$7,307,539’  as  comp^ed  with  101,843  t^s  •y^hile  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ran  16 


NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS  FALL 


Slight  Decrease  Shown  in  Canada’s 
October  Report 


Here*s  a  Chance  to 
Help  Children 


valued  at  $7,454,239  in  September.  On  pages  of  rotogravure. 


exports  of  pul^p  were  up  from  jhe  Chicago  Daily  Journal  had  extra 

•TO  nA*7  .....1..^  ..A  A^  *7/i  o  o.  . 


72^7  tons  valued  at  ^,513,806  to  76,-  space  devoted  to  the  radio  show  on  the 


406  tons  valued  at  $3,696,406. 


opening  day  also.  The  Chicago  Evening 


For  ten  months  ended  Octol^r,  exports  Post  issues  a  weekly  tabloid  radio  re- 
of  newsprint  amounted  to  1,006,559  tons  view  on  Thursday.  The  issue  of  Nov.  21, 
valued  at  $75,310,579,  against  939,944  tons  gave  special  attention  to  the  show. 

_ 1 _ f  _ _ ? _ i*r  ^ 


valued  at  $70,783,007  in  same  period  of 
1923.  Exports  of  pulp  during  ten  months 
were  down  from  730  683  to  620,254  tons 


INCOME  TAX  TRIAL  SET 


and  in  value  from  $39,333,582  to  $32,476,-  rk  o 

443,  principal  decrease  being  in  mechani-  Tenut.vely  Fixed  for  Dec.  9— 


cal  pulp,  which  dropped  from  283,181  to 
188,571  tons  and  in  value  from  $9,503,310 
to  $5,994,310. 

October  exports  of  pulpwood  were  105,- 


Baker  Represents  Newspaper 

The  Baltimore  Post  will  go  on  trial 
Dec.  9,  for  publishing  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments.  The  date  was  tentatively  fi.xed 


The  Church  Advertising  Department  is 
glad  to  pass  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  that  publishers  make  a  special 
effort  to  link  their  paper  with  the  popular 
interest  in  Golden  Rule  Sunday,  Decem¬ 
ber  7.  Special  page  layouts,  featuring  this 
day,  are  available  from  several  of  the  mat 


services. 


951_  cords  valued  at  $1,112,333,  in  com-  at  a  conference  between  United  States 
parison  with  96,353  cords  valued  at  $1,-  .\ttorney  Woodcock  and  Judge  Frank  E. 


057,410  in  September.  For  ten  months’  Stevens  and  Paul  Patterson  of  Cleveland, 
period,  exports  of  pulpwood  were  1,096,-  representing  the  Post. 


376  cords  valued  at  $12,253,171,  against  Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary  of 


1,261,871  cords  valued  at  $12,170,136  in  War  and  one  of  the  Post’s  counsel,  will 


AUTO  BUREAUS  CO-OPERATE 


participate  in  the  trial  in  Baltimore,  as 
will  Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  comptroller  and 
general  counsel  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 


Churches  will  be  willing  to  take  e.xtra 
space  to  feature  their  part  in  this  special 
day,  and  papers  can  thus  help  along  this 
unique  day  and  stimulate  larger  advertising 
by  special  treatment  of  some  sort. 


Louisville  Dailies  Working  with  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Papers 

The  Automobile  Touring  Bureau  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
has  completed  an  arrangement  with  Chic¬ 
ago  and  St.  Louis  newspapers  to  give 
free  information  to  tourists  who  pass 


Detroit 


Your  denominational  leaders  in  your 
town  have  full  information.  Special  elec¬ 
tros  are  available  from  the  Near  East 
Relief,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Pittsburgh  Press 


A  Scripps-Howiud  Newspaper 


Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER  A.  B.  C 

Foreign  Advertising  ReprenentatlTe* 


AIXIED  NEWSFAPEB8,  IVO. 
New  York  Offlee — 62  VsndertiUt  Are. 
Chicago  Offlee — 6  North  Wabaah  Are. 
Ban  Pranciscio— Cleveland — OIneinnatl 


Fourth 

Largest 

City 


Ki: 


Complete  coverage  with 
one  paper. 

The  Detroit  News 


Offers  advertisers 
unusual  opportunities 


CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


A.  A.  C.  W. 

Dr.  Chriatian  F.  Reisner,  Presidant,  701  Wast  177th  SE,  Naw  York 


Associatad  Advertising 


383  Madison  Ava. 


Clubs  of  the  World 


New  York  City 
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retail  census  plan 

IS  PROGRESSING 


A.  N.  A.  Committee  Formed  to  Tabu¬ 
late  U.  S.  Retail  Outlets  to  Meet 
in.  Waakincton  in  December, 
Cbairman  Feiker  States 


;ra 

ial 

his 

ng 


)ur 

ec- 

iast 

itv. 


NT 


York 


Further  progress  on  the  plans  for  tak¬ 
ing  a  retail  census  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Iteneht  of  business  and  advertising 
men  was  reported  this  week  by  F.  M. 
Feiker,  vice-chairman  of  the  committee 
m  charge. 

A  meeting  will  be  called  in  Washington 
late  this  year,  he  said,  under  the  chair- 
BUiship  of  Owen  D.  Young  to  consider 
test  methods  to  be  employed  in  making 
1  complete  count  of  retail  outlets. 

Mr.  Feiker  first  broached  the  plan  for 
ioch  a  census  before  the  convention  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
It  Atlantic  City  last  week.  His  announce¬ 
ment  brought  action  from  the  convention 
Soor,  a  committee  being  appointed  to  act 
with  the  general  committee  to  promote 
the  undertaking. 

Considerable  interest  was  expressed 
this  week  in  the  Market  Survey  now  in 
the  course  of  preparation  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  publication  next  month, 
which  contains  a  record  of  retail  outlets 
in  more  than  1000  American  markets. 

Mr.  Feiker  expressed  the  opinion  it 
would  aid  considerably  in  the  task  of  col¬ 
lecting  statistics,  congratulating  Editor 
4  Publisher  for  its  enterprise. 

“Business  men,”  Mr.  Feiker  said,  “to¬ 
day  are  engaged  in  a  great  peace-time 
war,  the  fight  against  rising  costs.  This 
light  against  rising  costs  for  40  years  in 
American  business  has  been  carried  out 
nccessfully  in  the  field  of  manufacturing. 
Into  this  field  the  business  man  has  gone, 
the  scientist,  the  engineer,  and  the  econ¬ 
omist.  The  scientist  has  discovered  new 
materials,  better  and  cheaper  ways  of 
manufacturing,  short-cuts  in  production 
expen'C. 

So  parallel  attack  has  been  made  on 
llhe  costs  of  distribution  until  within  the 
■last  five  or  six  years,  when  business  men 
lindividuallv  and  collectively  have  called 
lopon  the  sales  and  advertising  men  to  ex- 
imine  scientifically  into  the  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  order  to  find  practical  ways 
to  reduce  these  costs.  Trade  associations 
have  undertaken  collectively  problems  of 
commercial  research,  analyses  and  mar¬ 
kets,  programs  of  collective  advertising, 
land  other  methocls  of  reducing  the  cost 
jf  marketing. 

“The  problem  is  much  more  compli- 
catt-d  than  the  problem  of  production. 

’There  is  much  talk  about  the  high 
cost^  of  distribution.  In  a  trade  this  may 
tike  the  form  of  a  wide  inquiry  into 
some  debatable  question,  such  as,  ‘Is  the 
obkr  essential?’  or,  ‘Have  we  too  many 
rusiltr^?’  when  nine  cases  out  of  10  the 
nquiry  would  not  have  been  started  if  a 
lew  fact>  as  to  the  number  of  job^rs 
retailers  the  volume  of  sales  they 
ndlf  and  other  similar  statistics  were 
iv.iilahk-  ” 


PRESS  LEAGUE  PLANNED 


>w»paper  Committee  to  Investigati 
Other  Orgunixations 

Plans  for  organizing  a  nonpartisai 
association  in  Indiana  to  conside 
Ill'  of  editors  and  managers  wer 
<1  recently  in  Indianapolis  by  ; 


Sfpui  liao^n 
IRpQtBier 

i*  New  Haven'* 
Dominant  Paper 
Circulation  over  42, 1  7 1  Average 

bought  every  day  by  more  New  Haven 
pople  than  buy  any  other  TWO 
"e*  Haven  paperi  COMBINED. 

5^euI  Hauen 

I'Aayuliaa  Mathtwt  SpmeimI  Agtnty 
****»"~N#i*  yerk — — 


APPRECI.XTES  SERVICE 

Editor,  The  Editor  &  Publiaher: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  and 
Mr.  Schuyler  for  the  able  way  in 
which  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
has  reported  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers’  Convention. 

As  past  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  1  have  appreciated  the  fine 
support  which  you  have  extended 
to  the  activities  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  I  know  that  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Sumner  you 
will  find  the  work  of  the  A.  N.  A. 
going  on  in  a  constructive  way  for 
the  betterment  of  advertising.  I 
bespeak  for  his  administration  the 
same  cordial  interests  which  you 
have  extended  to  mine. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  L.  THOMSON. 


group  of  Indiana  newspaper  men.  The 
organization  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Inland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  newspaper  editors  in  IS 
middle  western  states. 

A  committee,  headed  by  Rudolf  Leeds, 
of  Richmond,  was  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  similar  associations  in  other  states 
and  report  at  a  later  meeting.  The  meet¬ 
ing  Tuesday  was  called  by  George  D. 
Linsday,  editor  of  the  Marion  Chronicle 
and  former  president  of  the  Indiana  Re¬ 
publican  Editorial  Association. 


TIPS  TO  AD  MANAGERS 


Elmer  L,  Allen.  IS  E2ast  26th  street,  New 
York.  Rei»rted  to  be  placing  account  of  the 
liygenic  Fibre  Company,  New  York. 

Anfengcr-Jacobaan  Advertising  Company, 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  St.  Louis.  Handling 
account  of  the  Lanfenberg  Mfg.  Company, 
St.  Louis,  manufacturers  of  Front  Rank  warm 
air  furnaces. 

Brandt  Advertising  Company,  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  Contracts  are  being  sent 
out  to  newspapers  generally  on  the  La  Mar 
Laboratories,  Oeveland,  O. 

Brooke,  Smith  A  French,  Inc.,  206  Eliot 
street,  Ilietroit.  Placing  account  of  the  Grays 
Motor  Corporation.  Detroit,  manufacturers  of 
automobiles. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  629  South 
\Val>ash  avenue,  Chicago.  I>ata  is  being  com¬ 
piled  in  preparation  ft>r  a  newspaper  campaign 
on  the  Lkm-Mac  Electric  Company  (Protcct- 
0-TiiI<c),  tliicago. 

Frank  M.  Cemrie  Company,  310  North  MichL 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Il.is  secured  the  acciMint 
of  the  Cooper  Carlton  Hotel,  CTiicago. 

Guenther  Bradford  Company,  7  South  Dear- 
Viom  street,  Chicago.  .Newslrapers  in  North 
Carolina  arc  receiving  orders  on  the  George 
ff.  Mayr  Company,  Chicago. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  East  Wash¬ 
ington  street.  Chicago.  Handling  account  of 
the  Bradley  Knitting  Company,  Delavan,  Wis., 
manufacturers  of  sweaters,  bathing  suits,  etc. 

Hertz  Hadley  Company,  (,46  North  Michigan 
avenue,  O.icago.  Copy  on  the  Sealey  Mattress 
Company,  Sugarland,  Tex.,  is  being  distributed 
to  a  list  of  newspapers  in  the  metropolitan 
cities. 

Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  52  Vanderbilt 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  copy  with  medical 
magazines  in  behalf  of  Lister's  Starchless 
Flour,  m.anufactured  by  Lister  Bros.,  New 
Nork. 


NEWS  VETERAN  DIES 


Charles  Murray,  83,  Had  Long  Service 
in  Washington 

Charles  Theodore  Murray,  83,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  and 
widely  known  newspaper  man,  died  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  Nov.  20. 

Bom  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  1843,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Indiana.  He  served  for  three  years  in 
the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War, 
being  wounded  at  Stone  River  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1862. 

He  established  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Herald,  in  1874.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  shot  through  the  right  lung  in  a 
political  quarrel  during  the  Tilden-Hayes 
campaign  and  his  obituary  appeared  the 
next  morning  in  his  own  newspaper, 

Mr.  Murray  was  later  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald. 
In  1916  he  claimed  to  hold  the  record  for 
the  greatest  number  of  words  sent  over 
wires  in  a  single  day,  being  his  report  of 
the  Guiteau  trial,  and  a  record  for  the 
amount  of  matter  written  by  one  person 
in  a  single  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

He  was  a  syndicate  writer  for  several 
years  writing  from  New  York,  Ixindon, 
and  Paris,  and  was  also  a  fiction  author. 
Some  of  his  books  are  “Sub  Rosa,”  “A 
Modern  Gypsy”  and  “Mile.  Fouchette.” 
For  two  terms  he  was  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  Washington. 


Utah,  Southern  and  East¬ 
ern  Idaho,  Eastern  Nevada 
and  Western  Wyoming — 
the  territory  served  by 

THE 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

No  other  lootion  of  the  oonntry  offen 
the  advertiser  the  opportunity  of  preo- 
tleally  covering  four  stateo  by  using  ono 
nowspaper. 

FOBEION  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  Agency 

Now  York — Chioago— Detroit — 8t.  Louis 
— Kansas  City — Atlanta. 
PACmO  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE 

M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 
Inc. 

Lea  Angeles — San  Frandaeo— Seattls 


Lake  A  Dunham  AAvertiaing  ^ency,  Ex- 
rhauge  Building,  Memphis.  Placing  account 
i>f  the  Continental  Piston  Ring  Company, 
.Mimphis. 

Lord  A  Thosnae,  400  North  Michigan  avenue, 

( 1  icago.  Colorado  papers  are  receiving  orders 
oil  the  Ccllucotton  l*roducts  Company,  Chicago. 
Mac-Gibbon  &  Watson,  Easton  Building,  Oak¬ 
land.  Cal.  Placing  account  of  the  Bass-Hueter 
Paint  Ompany.  San  Francisco,  manufacturers 
of  {taints  and  varnishes. 

Potta-Tumbull  Advertiaing  Company,  6  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Contracts  and 
schedules  are  being  sent  out  to  newspapers 


WHY  SOME  TEXAS 
CAMPAIGNS  FAIL? 

Because 

The  BEAUMONT 
ENTERPRISE 

The  BEAUMONT 
JOURNAL 

were  not  on  the  list.  Some 
Sales  Managers  think  they 
can  cover  Texas  with  four 
papers.  They  can  not. 

Asf(  Beckwith — He  Knows. 


^~nHE  same  standards 
^  of  quality  are 
maintained  by  The 
News  today  that  caused 
this  paper  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  dailies  long 
years  ago. 

The  Dallas 
Morning  News 

Supreme  'in  Texas 


in  scattered  territory  throughout  the  country 
on  the  Shotwell  Manufacturing  Conmtany, 
Chicago,  makers  of  the  “Handy  Andy  Candy 
Bar.” 

Sehl  Adwrtiaiag  Agency,  139  North  Clark 
street,  Chicago,  Copy  is  being  distributed  to  a 
general  list  of  newspapers  on  the  Calumet 
Baking  Powder  Company,  Chicago. 

Stack  Advertiaing  Agency,  29  East  Madison 
street,  Chisago.  Onlers  are  being  sent  out 
to  a  general  list  ot  newspapers  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway. 

J.  Waltor  Thompson  Com|>any,  Inc.,  14  East 

Jackson  Ixmlevard.  Cliicago.  Several  new 
towns  are  being  added  to  the  list  of  newspapers 
receiving  ropy  on  .Aunt  Jemima  Mills,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


Kenneth  Barnard  Injured 

Kenneth  Barnard,  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Better  Business  Bureau,  was  in¬ 
jured  in  an  accident  in  Detroit  Nov.  22, 
sustaining  a  fracture  of  the  left  shoulder. 
He  is  confined  in  the  Toledo  Hospital. 
Mr.  Barnard  resigned  recently  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee 
of  the  .-\.  C.  W.  to  become  manager 
of  the  Detroit  bureau. 


••FIRST  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE" 


The  World  snd  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  s  eom- 
binH  drculstioo  daily,  of 
TM.OOO  tot  $1.20  per  agate 
line  gross,  subject  to  oca- 
trset  discounts.  These  two 
papers  are  read  by 
more  jobbers,  dei>srtment 
and  chain  sttn-e  buyers,  and 
by  more  retailers ;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dcdlar 
and  a  more  ooooentrated 
circnlstioo;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local- 
iaed  than  any  other  moni- 
ing  and  evening  cotnbtnatiast. 


PuBtsar  Bsdidfaig,  Mass  Tork 
MnOsrs  Bldg.  Conatal  Motara  BUg. 
CUcago  DvIrsM 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completely  By 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

I  Mount  VemoB 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 

(Both  Mtmbert  •f  ABC) 

Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Frmaklin  A.  Merriam,  Ptm. 

Moont  VemoB — New  Recbelle 
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ADVERTISING  MUST  FOLLOW 
BUYING  HABITS 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


And  so  the  advertising  man  is  bound 
to  look  upon  position  in  a  light  that 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  people 
he  hopes  to  sell. 

I  recently  solicited  a  big  executive  of  a 
nationally  known  trademarked  hat.  It 
isn’t  necessary  for  him  to  think  or  dress 
like  the  class  he  hopes  to  sell.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  sense  their  living 
and  buying  habits.  He  must  visualize  the 
level  of  his  human  market  and  drop  down 
to  their  understanding.  His  idea  of  good 
position  was  to  be  the  only  advertisement 
on  the  sporting  page.  Association  of  any 
other  straw  hat  accounts  on  a  page  with 
him  was  an  occasion  for  a  mighty  kick. 
The  created  interest  in  the  other  accounts 
did  not  parallel  a  similar  grouping  of  his 
many  outlets  on  business  streets  of  the 
strongest  competition. 

I  don’t  blame  anybody  for  fighting  for 
good  position.  Where  your  copy  is 
placed  and  the  number  of  people  who 
see  it,  is  the  most  vital  factor  in  creat¬ 
ing  sales.  As  an  advertising  solicitor  of 
more  than  20  years  experience  I  can  only 
regard  an  advertisement  as  something  to 
sell.  If  I  depended  upon  my  thrills  and 
spontaneity  for  guidance  to  good  position, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  my  idea 
would  not  draw  a  prize  for  originality. 
My  results,  however,  from  my  humble 
selling  efforts  have  always  been  greatest 
in  the  face  of  competition.  The  man  who 
wrote  his  firm  and  said — “There  have 
been  a  dozen  men  ahead  of  me — it’s  no 
use,  I’m  coming  home,”  failed  to  sense  an 
interest  created  by  the  men  who  went 
ahead  of  him.  No  doubt  he  preferred  the 
towns  with  few  people;  with  stores  on 
corners  only,  with  no  competition  and 
extra  innings  for  sleep. 

Long  experience  makes  it  possible  to 
learn  a  great  deal  of  the  production  end 
of  advertising.  But  you  can’t  learn  the 
consumer’s  viewpoint.  You  must  get  it 
by  observation.  The  testimony  of  your 
mother  or  brother  as  to  how  they  read 
advertising  means  nthing.  The  grocer  or 
druggist  can’t  fill  out  a  questionnaire  that 
means  a  thing.  You  can’t  get  it  from 
space  buyers,  contact  men,  copy  men,  re¬ 
search  men.  publishers  or  advertising 
solicitors. 


'T^O  conceive  a  subtle  understanding  of 
^  advertising  responsiveness  you  must 
get  it  from  yourself.  To  do  this  you 
must  disassociate  yourself  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  workshop  and  make  a 
study  of  people. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  go  with  me  to 
a  representative  American  market  like 
Philadelphia  for  human  observation.  We 
will  avoid  the  Bellevue  and  instead  visit 
the  average  small  two-story  home.  Most 
Philadelphia  homes  have  alleys  in  the  rear. 
I  suggest  that  we  spend  a  morning  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  sales  people  who  cry  out  their 
copy  in  these  alleys.  You  will  hear  a 
variety  of  advertising  messages  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  able  to  understand. 
He  may  be  an  umbrella  mender,  an  old 
clothes  man,  a  fellow  with  top  soil  to 
sell,  a  huckster  or  one  of  a  dozen  more 
varieties.  If  we  asked  our  hostess  what 
each  man  is  saying  she  will  probably  re¬ 
ply — “Oh,  I  don’t  know  but  I  grow  to 
understand  them  all  through  their  distinc¬ 
tive  tones.” 

This  is  evidence  of  subtle  instinct  bring¬ 
ing  a  sales  message  to  a  point  of  under¬ 
standing.  Like  newspapers  these  traders 
in  alleys  key  their  copy  to  appeal  to  regu¬ 
lar  dwellers.  And  for  that  reason  the 
stranger  is  always  bound  to  have  a  view¬ 
point  that  doesn’t  truly  size  up  the  situ- 
ation. 

If  the  alley  illustration  is  offensive  we 
go  down  town  to  the  stock  exchange 
where  an  equally  strong  illustration  of  in¬ 
stinctive  buying  takes  place.  ,  It  _  is  the 
regular  buyer  in  each  case  that  instinctive¬ 
ly  understands  the  sales  message.  I  have 
mentioned  these  two  illustrations  to  prove 
that  buying  instincts  are  common  in  all 
types  of  people. 

Now  let  us  take  a  hurried  trip  around 
Philadelphia  and  see  how  the  various  lines 


of  trade  locate  for  shopping.  From  the 
stock  exchange  we  will  go  down  Chestnut 
street  from  Broad  to  11th.  We  will  no¬ 
tice  John  Wanamaker,  Bonwit-Teller, 
Oppenheim-Collins,  B.  F.  Dewees,  Ther¬ 
esa  Blum’s,  Mawson  &  DeMany  and 
George  Allen — the  leading  outlets  for 
women’s  wear — all  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  each  other;  between  11th  and  12th 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street  there  are 
nine  piano  stores.  More  pianos  are  sold 
in  this  block  than  are  sold  in  all  the  other 
stores  in  Philadelphia;  on  Market  street 
between  12th  and  13th  there  are  nine 
prominent  shoe  stores ;  at  12th  and  Filbert 
there  are  68  dealers  in  sausage  and 
scrapple,  all  under  one  roof  in  direct  com¬ 
petition;  on  Broad  street  from  Race  to 
Columbia  avenue,  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  you  will  notice  one  auto¬ 
mobile  sales  room  after  another. 

Even  the  once-active  brewers  are 
grouped  together  at  30th  street  above 
Girard  avenue ;  the  produce  dealers  line 
both  sides  of  the  street  at  2nd  and  Dock; 
antique  furniture  men  on  Pine  between 
8th  and  10th;  machinery  and  pulleys  on 
Arch  between  6th  and  8th ;  insurance  men 
on  Walnut  between  4th  and  6th ;  bond 
brokers  on  Walnut  street  between  Broad 
and  16th ;  no  less  than  50  film  produce 
outlets  on  Vine  street  between  Broad  and 
11th ;  shore  dinner  eats  at  2d  and  Walnut ; 
theatrical  costumers  at  9th  and  Race ;  in 
stallment  houses  around  6th  and  Market ; 
radio  dealers  at  10th  and  Arch ;  meat 
packers  at  32nd  and  Race.  No  less  than  a 
dozen  men’s  clothing  houses  are  within 
three  blocks  of  William  Penn.  While  on 
South  street  between  6th  and  10th  streets 
there  are  enough  second  hand  clothing 
men  to  supply  a  regiment. 

And  so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on,  with 
every  line  of  local  merchant.  Do  you 
suppose  these  merchants  could  answer  a 
question  that  would  tell  you  why  they  nat¬ 
urally  group  together?  They  could  not. 
And  if  they  did  try  to  answer  you  they 
would  incline  to  the  idea  of  exclusive  po¬ 
sition.  Every  piano  dealer  in  piano  row 
would  gladly  see  his  neighbor  move  away. 

By  necessity  the  local  man  must  asso¬ 
ciate  with  his  line.  He  doesn’t  know 
why ;  he  simpy  is  there.  The  reason  is 
traceable  to  the  instinctive  buying  public 
— the  regular  dweller  who  grows  to  know 
the  huckster’s  yell,  the  stock  broker’s  pan¬ 
demonium  and  the  variety  of  sales  ap¬ 
peals.  You  don't  have  to  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  is  the  same  in  New  York, 
Chicago ;  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Waco,  Tex., 
or  any  trading  center  in  the  world. 

The  value  of  sales  association  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  a  newspaper  that  represents 
an  outstanding  success.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  it  look  over  the  various 
pages  of  such  a  newspaper  and  observe 
how  closely  it  follows  the  natural  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  buyer  to  shop  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sales  association. 

The  advertiser  who  says  be  cannot  see 
how  people  read  solid  jtages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  like  the  stranger  in  the  alley.  In 
most  cases  he  is  a  new’  advertiser.  He  is 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  instinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  the  regular  readers 
of  a  newspaper.  The  fact  that  these  ad¬ 


vertisers  are  appearing  day  after  day  in 
this  crowded  condition  is  the  best  reason 
in  the  world  that  they  are  regularly 
read  and  answered. 

Good  position  has  more  to  do  with  ad¬ 
vertising  association  than  anything  else. 
An  agency  man  once  said  to  me,  “This 
association  idea  is  bunk.  Why  look  at 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post;  it’s  the 
greatest  medium  in  the  world  for  adver¬ 
tising  an  automobile.”  Upon  investiga- 
ing  a  current  issue  of  the  magazine,  it 
developed  that  47  pages  out  of  105  were 
devoted  to  automobile  advertising. 

The  diffkutly  in  presenting  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  advertising  association  lies  in  the 
fact  that  advertising  men  are  essentially 
thinkers  and  consequently  reluctant  to 
give  way  to  an  instinctive  attitude. 

Instinct  is  not  definable.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  it  makes  no  difference  what  you  and 
I  think  about  good  or  bad  position,  but  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  clients  to  make 
observations  beyond  our  own  workshop. 
You  might  think  that  a  good  place  to  sell 
fruit  from  one  of  these  flat  carts  such  as 
we  see  along  the  streets  would  be  on  a 
live  corner  free  from  competition,  yet  on 
a  certain  section  of  Ninth  Avenue,  New 
York,  where  there  are  approximately  two 
hundred  of  these  carts  selling  practically 
the  same  kinds  of  fruit,  I  listened  to  the 
following  conversation  from  a  poor  ignor¬ 
ant  Italian :  “I  first  goa  here  then  goa 
there — goa  everywhere  but  let  me  tella 
you  I  mova  no  more — from  thisa  place 
I  sella  the  goods.” 

Instinct  is  not  explainable  and  for  that 
reason  an  understanding  of  position  is 
not  possible  without  a  close  study  of 
people.  Can  you  imagine  anyone  trying 
to  explain  the  most  beautiful  example  of 
instinct — motherhod?  The  thinker  who 
attempts  this  is  occasionally  seen  on  our 
streets  spreading  the  propaganda  of 
“Birth  Control.”  The  religious  thinker 
assumes  the  hopeless  task  of  breaking 
down  tradition  sacred  to  millions  since 
time  immemorial.  World  diplomats  and 
crowned  heads  have  never  succeeded  in  a 
peace  plan  due  to  the  instinctive  fighting 
tendencies  of  people  which  have  never 
been  a  part  of  the  Conference.  The  poli¬ 


tician  is  Bolshevik  who  thinks  and  shouts 
his  ideals  independent  of  common  ten 
dencies. 

This  article  is  not  to  be  construed  as  ar 
argument  for  ignorance.  The  fact  that 
advertising  men  are  brainy  and  forceful 
is  beyond  dispute.  1  have  merely  tried 
to  show  that  the  place  to  use  the  brain 
is  in  the  actual  production  of  our  work. 

We  can’t  control  the  buying  habits  of 
people.  The  idea  is  unthinkable  and  a 
loss  of  time.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
wasted  annually  because  of  the  confusion 
over  good  and  bad  position.  \\  hy  not 
eliminate  this  phase  of  waste  by  a  simple 
acceptance  of  the  habits  common  to 
people  ? 


SEATTLE  WELL  ADVERTISED 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Has  Spent 
$312,000  in  Past  Four  Years 


The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
spent  $312,000  on  national  advertising- 
most  of  its  newspaper  advertising — during 
the  past  4  years,  a  recent  report  states. 

The  Chamber’s  1924  advertising  ap¬ 
peared  in  15  nationally  circulated  news¬ 
papers  and  8  magazines,  having  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  8,000,000.  In  the 
1924  publicity  campaign  $15,400  from  the 
Chamber’s  publicity  fund  was  pooled  with 
appropriations  from  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Bellingham  and  Tacoma  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  California.  These  S  cities 
have  voted  to  continue  their  advertising 
campaign  in  California  newspapers  dur 
ing  1925. 

Direct  results  from  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  compiled  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  follow : 

Tourists  spent  $11,200,000  during  the 
4-year  span. 

The  population  of  the  city  increased 
approximately  35,000  during  the  past  year 

Tourists  registering  at  the  auto  camp 
park  increased  from  3,400  in  1922  to  13, 
203  in  1924.  Most  of  these  tourists  had 
read  newspaper  advertisements  whidi 
persuaded  them  to  include  Seattle  in  thei! 
motor  itineraries. 


Hazel  Deyo  Batchelor* s 
New  Love  Problem  Serial 


“SOLD” 


Treats  from  a  new  angle  the  problem: 
Can  money  buy  a  woman’s  heart? 


For  Terms  and  Proofs  Wire 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 


-  -  -  -  - 


A  Stable 
Market . 


The  Milwaukee-W’fs- 
consin  market  of¬ 
fers  your  most  depend¬ 
able  sales  opportunity 
in  1'j24!  The  first  city 
of  diversified  industries 
located  in  the  world’s 
richest  dairying  center 
-  an  unbeatable  combi¬ 
nation  -  thoroughly 
covered  by  one  adver¬ 
tising  medium— 

^Th<  Milwiukve 


J  Th<  Milwiukve 

OUKNAL 

_  FIRST- by  Merit 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA.  T^- 


-kJ 


FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE 


TYPE  •  BORDERS  •  ORNAMENTS 
BRASS  RULE 

Printers’  Supplies  •  Presses  •  Paper  Cutters 


Hamilton  Wood  Steel  Equipment 

incitidmg  our 

AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  Stock  for  Prompt  Shipment 


AmericanType  Founders  Company 


Boston  Baltimore  Buffalo  Detroit  St.  Louis  Denver  Poitland 

New  York  Richmond  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles  Spokane 

Philadelphia  Atlanta  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Kansas  City  San  Francisco  Winnipeg 
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|M|n — 1 1  ~  Grave*  Resignation  Rumored 

R1  ir^  W  Colonel  Jolm  Temple  Graves,  veteran 

V  V  ijyiN  editor,  lecturer  and  publicist,  is  to  sever 

^  connection  with  the  Hendersonvtlle 

e— >.  I  -»  (N.  C.  1  Daily  Times,  according  to  a 

■  .j— pS  ^  I  1“^  I  I  I  3  statement  given  by  Morris  Beale,  for  a 

1  I  I  Lm  time  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Times, 

fW\  B  n  I _ ! _  _  I  to  Winstoii-Saicm  newspapers.  Mr.  Beale 

recently  resigned  from  the  Times  and 
By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE  last  week  was  in  W'inston- Salem  for  a 

ATM.'ArTcirrs  j-.,-  r  ..t-l  nr  t  •  ■  .  •  .  .  Conference  with  Tom  B.  Jimison,  former 

KEVIS11.D  edition  of  The  Making  mitted  in  the  article  it  is  hard  to  see  niember  of  tlie  Xorth  Carolina  Conference 
of  a  Great  Newspaper”  has  just  how  these  correspondents  could  have  t^e  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


been  issued  by  the  New  York  Times,  given  any  false  impression  that  would  South,  relative  to  the  organization  of  a 
The  title  explains  the  contents.  For  have  lasted  about  the  experiment.  The  newspaper  for  North  Carolina.  No 
making  the  Ixioklet  so  attractive  con-  people  had  a  chance  to  buy  the  pajwr  and  announcement  has  been  received  as  to  the 
sidcrable  credit  should  be  given  to  Louis  to  see  what  the  experiment  w'as  like  for  outcome  of  the  conference.  According  to 
Ruyl,  who  made  the  numerous  drawings,  them.selves.  report  of  Mr.  Beale’s  Winston-Salem 

The  following  interesting  facts  are  1  once  attended  a  national  _  newspaper  statement  Colonel  Graves  is  considering 
taken  from  the  booklet;  conference  held  at  the  University  of  connecting  with  a  Florida  newspaper. 

The  .mnual  cost  of  distribution  of  the  Times  Lawrence,  Kan  The  conference  - 

by  truck  and  railway  is  more  than  $1,045,000.  opened  on  Sunday  with  lay  sermons  in  Lou  Holland  Reaumes  Duties 

More  than  2,200  employes  are  engaged  in  the  local  pulpits  preached  by  Kansas  editors, 
n^uction  of  the  Times,  in  and  outside  of  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  ^-ou  Hoiland  has  completely  recovered 

The  T:mes  Annex.  „,i;..L„  .i-i  „..i„:4.„  *1 _  frnni  the  rerenf  illness  which  nrevented 


Lou  Holland  Resumes  Duties 


The  weekly  payroll  of  the  newspaper  and  its  tnesc  editors  did  -  ...  , — , -  - -  i  ■  r  i  •  r  i  »• 

anxiliary  publications  exceeds  $100,000;  the  an-  Mr.  Sheldon  did  in  the  editorial  chair,  him  from  assuming  his  lull  duties  as 
*'Y1'‘**  $5,000,000.  gu^  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  president  of  the  .^s.sociated  .\dvertising 

Tile  bil  for  tel^raph  .and  cables  tol  s  amounts  ^  ,  .  however  <-  'wbs  of  the  World,  it  was  announced 

to  mure  than  $300,000  a  year — about  $1,000  a  raiiicr  inaii  lacis.  i  tio  noi,  nowever,  ,  \  \  T  w’  i  i _ _ 

(ify.  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Reverend  fbis  week  at  A.  .A.  C.  W.  headquarters. 

Thus,  for  the  three  main  items  of  its  cost —  Mr  Sheldon  hut  he  certainly  took  some  New  York.  He  has  again  taken  active 
;tn1?2:Koo‘‘a''‘;c'a?r‘‘''  assignment  When  he  tried  L  runTmodeni  charge  of  the  assiKiation’s  administrative 

Inclufiinjr  all  expenditures  the  outlay  is  more  daily  as  Christ  wouId  have  conducted  it.  "ork,  it  \vas  said. 


Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  .  Hoiland  has  completely  recovered 
these  editors  did  better  in  pulpits  than  front  the  recent  illness  which  prevented 


Thus,  for  ihe  three  main  items  of  its  cost — 


than  $40,000  every  day  of  the  year — nearly 
il,800  an  hour. 

The  booklet  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 


UDWARD  W.  BOK,  for  many  years 
editor  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 


Daily  File*  Libel  Den’ed 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  has 


BOOTH  DAILIES  ADD  TO  CAPITAL 

$6,000,000  Capitalization  Raised  to 
$10,000,000  by  Michigan  Group 

The  Booth  Publishing  (Company  of 
Michigan,  publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
•Press,  Flint  Daily  Journal,  Saginaw 
News  Courier,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Patriot,  Bay  City  Times-Trib- 
iine,  Muskegon  Chronicle,  and  Ann  Arbor 
Times-Xezvs  filed  amended  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  secretary  of  state 
at  Lansing,  Saturday  Nov.  22,  increasing 
the  capitalization  from  $6,000,000  to  $10.- 
000,000.  Home  offices  of  the  company  are 
in  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  Building,  De¬ 
troit. 

Several  papers  have  been  purchased  by 
tile  Booths  witliin  tlu  pisi.  few  years 
and  a  number  of  new  pkints  have  been 
erected.  One  such  plant  is  now  contem¬ 
plated  to  house  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 
The  /  ffiif  Daily  Joiinia:  rrceot  y  moved 
into  a  new,  modern  home. 


A  Security  Market 

with  jompletr  newspaper  finsncisl 


plication  to  the  New  York  Times,  Times  contributes  to  The  World’s  Work  for  tilecl  in  court  a  denial  of  libel  in  the  suit 


Square,  New  York  City. 


November  “The  Greatest  Word  in  the  for  $1(X),(XX)  recently  brought  against  it 
Knglish  1  anguage.”  Mr.  Bok  believes  by  Judge  W.  N.  Gatens,  defeated  candi- 


[X  the  Clinical  Notes  of  The  American  this  word  is  service— certainly  a  great  date  for  mavor  of  Portland. 


^  Mercury  for  November,  the  New  word  for  all  newspaper  publishers. 

York  Sun  was  put  upon  the  dissecting  .  . 

table  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  in  V^ILLIAM  .ALLEN  \VH1TE  of  the 
journalism.  The  operating  literary  sur-  Emporia  (Kan.)  iFazettc,  knows 


geon  issued  the  following  bulletin : 


how  to  write.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  this  matter  glance  over  his  “Wootl- 


Under  VVilHani  M.  LafFan,  indeed,  the  paper  \\r-\  •*  .iT  xfiiV 

uras  probably  even  better  than  under  Dana,  for  row  \\  llson  (  Houghton  Mlffiin  Com- 


gram  asserts  that  its  attack  on  (jatens 
was  not  libelous  and  that  the  c  >nip’ain‘ 
did  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  cause  of  action. 

Memorial  Meeting  for  Br'dgman 


kalfan  had  no  politieal  ambitions,  and  was  thus  pany). 


fiee  to  kmxik  any  head  in  sight.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  fellow  of  artistic  tastes,  and  so  lifted  the 
Sun  clearly  abrve  the  general  level  of  journal¬ 
istic  I'hilistinism. 


'  as  may  lie  told,  of  a  man,  his  time,  and  his 

JAMES  M.  CAIN,  formerly  head  of  task.  His  partisans  have  idealized  his  virtues 
the  noiaartment  of  Toiirnnlism  at  »»  suP«™an-some 


iw  VM.SOII  inoim.uo,,  .Miiinii  com-  p^j  Fraternity  held  a 

Air.' White  thus  indicates  the  contents  nw^orial  inming  in  honor  of  the  late 
...  ,  •  u-  •  .  I  .  Herbert  L.  Bridgman  business  manager 

of  h.s  volume  m  h.s  introduction ;  Brooklyn  Stmuiard-Union.  at  the 

This  liook  will  try  to  tell  the  story,  as  simple  LotOS  Qub,  New  York,  Nov.  24.  Mr. 


J  C4  ann  so  nave  sougnt  to  create  a  superman — some 

•f  the  De^rtment  of  Journalism  at  St.  of  Heaven-sent  Messiah  to  redeem  a 

Johns  College,  Annapolis,  but  no^y  a  wicked  world  from  iniquity.  His  enemies  — 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  “'“s-  seen  his  weakness  through  the 


as  may  ne  toici.  ot  a  man,  nis  time,  ana  nis  .v,., 

task.  His  partisans  have  idealized  his  virtues  Bridgman  had  been  president  of  the 
and  so  have  sought  to  create  a  superman — some  fraternity  tor  4U  years. 


Tort  WnrlA  rnntrihiitpe  tr>  TJi/.  Krven  anJ  red  glasses  of  envy  and  hate,  and  a 

lom  ty  or  la,  contributes  to  the  /imert-  striped  devil  they  have  made  of  him. 

can  Mercury  for  November  an  article 

that  is  right  to  the  point  on  the  subject  Bor  the  newspaper  man  the  most  inter- 
"Politician ;  Female.”  estiiig  pages  of  the  volume  will  be  found 

*  ♦  *  in  those  devoted  to  the  way  the  corres- 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Frank  A.  pondence  of  American  Newspapers,  and 
Munsey,  Sparks— the  employes’  mag-  for  other  newspapers  as  well,  were  treated 
azine  of  The  R.  H.  Macy  Company — is  re-  , 

printing  Miinsey’s  own  story  of  his  fight  ^be  publishers  of  the  volume  limit  the 
for  success  in  the  publishing  field.  This  number  of  vyords  of  direct  quotation,  so 
biographical  sketch  is  as  interesting  as  ^  w'ill  play  it  safe  by  simply  mentioning 
anything  Mr.  Munsey  has  printed  in  any  ‘b'.s  fbscussion  of  the  closed  door  for  pub- 


of  his  magazines. 


licity  begins  on  page  395. 

P.  S.  Appendix  C.  gives  the  corres- 


PHARLES  M.  SHELDON,  editor  of  pondence  on  the  Cox^inner  episode. 

The  Christian  Herald,  describes  in 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  an  To  Honor  Publisher  Governor 
mique  experience  in  journalism.  His  Governor-Elect  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
wtribution  tells  Iww  for  one  >^ek  he  Christianson  of  Minnesota  will  be  guests 
™  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  jj^^or  at  a  dinner  to  he  given  by  the 

^  conducted  as  though  Seventh  District  Editorial  Association  at 


the  Man  of  Galilee  were  its  editor. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon,  even  after  the 


Olivia,  Minn.,  Dec.  5.  Mr.  Christianson, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Dawson  (Minn.) 


Over — 

200,000 

CIRCULATION 

in  less  than  3  years. 

—  because  Detroiters 
want  it. 

DETROIT 

TIMES 


r  - - e -  -  -----  ----  vvTH)  lb  ruuur  ui  iiic 

Pse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  still  Sentinel,  is  president  of  the  association. 
Diner  toward  newspaper  correspondents 


I-s  —m-i  luwaiu  newspaper  corrcspoiiueiiis 

who  covered  the  experiment  for  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  These  correspondents 
ire  still  wondering  if  the  Son  of  Mary 
would  have  given  them  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  they  expejicneed  while  covering  the 
story. 

In  view  of  the  large  sale  of  the  Daily 
Capital  during  this  week — frankly  ad- 


il 
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Foreign  Adv^titing  m  one  of 
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167495 

NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
NtiiMial  AdvertUing  RapretmUfivM 
(Nm  Jormy  Now9pmpor$  KMrttuivoty  f 
"•w  Y*rk  Cbleago  Philadalpliia  Newark 


On  and  after  September  6th. 
1924 

The  New  Orleans 
States 

Will  be  represented  in  the 
East  and  West  by  the 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

New  York  Office — Canadian- 
Pacific  Bldg. 

Chicago  Office — Mailers  Bldg. 
Also  in  Detroit,  Atlanta,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  and  San 
Franciaco 
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...Always  J^fiahle 

%e  Second  largest 
morning  daily 
Circulation  in 
Philadelphia 
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liufTalo  offers  a  prumisiiiK  market  for 
high  grade  securities.  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  financial  and  business 
pages  are  complete,  interesting,  prompt; 
carrying  TO-DAY’S  news  of  activities 
in  commerce  and  markets  TO-DAY. 

The  News  with  its  effective  cover- 
.ige  and  responsive  reader  interest,  of¬ 
fers  the  financial  advertiser  the  com¬ 
plete  audience  in  the  Buffalo  territory. 
A.  B.  C.  Sept  30,  1923,  *119,754  total 
net  paid. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

‘Present  average  drculatfon  I2>.7U 
Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publiaher 
Kelly-Smith  Company.  Representatives 
Marbridge  Bldg.  Lyttnn  Bldg. 

New  YoHi,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


THE  mCOMikKJlKtklBUNE 

TACOMA 

Population,  112,009  People 

Local  flour  mills  export  over  1,500,000  b.vr- 
rels  of  flour  etch  year;  Tacoma  Smelter  laneat 
in  the  West:  2  High  Schools,  6  Intermediate 
Schools,  39  Grade  Schools,  College  of  Puget 
Sound.  Annie  Wright  Seminary  and  145  churches. 

You  can  blanket  the  rich  and  prosperous  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Tacoma  and  Southwest  Washington 
through  the  columns  of  the  Newt  Tribune; 
A.  B  C.  Audited  Circulation,  32,643. 


Prank  S.  Baker, 
President. 


Charles  B.  Welch. 
Editor  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 
Darld  J.  Randall,  Ford.  Parsons  Co. , 

341  Fifth  Are.,  360  No.  Michigan  Are.. 
New  York  City.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

R.  J.  Bidwell  g  Co.. 

San  Frandaeo  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The 

Plain  Dealer 

has  the 

Largest 
Circulation 
of  Any 

Cleveland 

Daily 

Newspaper 

205,569 

J.  a  Woodward  Woodwasd  A  KsOy 
no  E.  4Zd  St.  Socurtty 

Ncnr  Yorh  Odcawo 
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CIRCULATION  I 

FOR  ALL  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  i 
By  J.  Omansky  |b 


\'ictor  LattaiiHcr  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Post  Lnquirer  called  our  attention  forci¬ 
bly  to  a  misstatement  made  in  this  de¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  .“X.  B.  C.  convention  regard¬ 
ing  ciub  raisers.  We  stated  that  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  obtained  by  ciub  raisers  were 

considered  when  the  fact  is  that  only 

their  single  order--  were  passed  on. 

We  giadiy  make  this  correction  and 
are  grateful  to  Mr,  Lattanner  for  calling 
our  attention  ti'  the  mistake.  , 

*  ♦  « 

H.  A.  \'an  Valkeiiberg  recently  re¬ 

tired  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
A  merit  an  w  ill,  we  are  sure,  be  missed 
greatly  by  the  circulation  department. 
.■\n  editor  who  writes  as  vigorously, 
fearlessly,  and  clearly  as  he  <lid  makes 
and  liokls  circulation  when  features  and 
news  departments  often  fail.  .Although 
it  is  12  years  since  we  read  North  Amer¬ 
ican  editorials  regularly,  many  of  them — 
two  full  columns  long — still  lodge  in  our 
memory. 

If  there  were  m(jre  such  editorial 
writers  the  job  of  circulating  newspapers 
would  not  he  so  difficult. 

*  * 

In  building  circulation  it  is  easier  to 
get  new  readers  than  it  is  to  hold  them. 
One  reason  why  new  readers  quit  is  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  where  to  find 
anything  in  what  is  to  them  a  new  paper. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  we  advise  them 
where  to  look  for  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  features.  The  letters  ac¬ 
knowledging  receipt  of  subscriptions  con¬ 
tain  a  guide  to  our  paper  which  to¬ 
gether  with  the  news  summary  and  index 
on  page  one  help  new  readers  locate  the 
things  in  which  they  are  mostly  interested. 
*  *  * 

•Many  metropolitan  newspapers,  we  no¬ 
tice,  are  going  back  to  printing  such 
small  town  stuff  as  marriage  licenses, 
court  news,  deaths  reported,  births  re¬ 
corded,  etc.  Such  information  belongs  in 
every  paper  and  is  helpful  in  holding 
readers. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  expected  boom  in  advertising  is 
going  to  bring  more  money  into  news¬ 
paper  offices  but  will  it  make  more  cir¬ 
culation?  We’re  afraid  not.  When  a 
paper  has  more  than  24  or  .40  pages  it 
repels  complete  reading.  By  the  time 
we  leaf  over  20  pages  we  are  ready  to 
quit  and  probably  would  if  we  were  not 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

Large,  bulky  papers  are  costly  to  dis¬ 
tribute,  they  slow  up  delivery,  and  read¬ 
ers  swear  at  them.  At  what  size  papers 
h«ome  unprofitable  to  publish  we  do  not 
know  hut  we  do  believe  that  the  un- 
reasonablv  large  papers  are  an  imposi¬ 
tion  on  the  readers.  For  the  sake  of  the 
future  development  of  the  newspaper 
business  an  effort  should  be  made  by 
publishers  to  limit  the  number  of  pages. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Pallinwre  Sun  prints  the  narnes 
of  school  children  and  others  who  visit 
the  Sun  plant  under  the  caption,  “Seeing 
the  ‘Sun’.”  That’s  a  smart  thing  to  do. 


i'.vident.y  this  paper  has  someone  t-J 
guide  Msiters  around  the  building  and 
explain  the  workings  of  the  departments. 
Aiost  newspapers  we  know  look  upon 
callers  as  pests  and  shuttle  them  around 
from  man  to  man  until  they  finally  either 
walk  out  or  are  taken  m  tow  by  the 
jiorter  nr  oftice  boy. 

.Since  the  circulatuni  department  is 
cla.-est  to  the  readers  we  believe  that  an 
office  member  of  it  should  take  care  of 
all  vis. tors.  Invitations  sent  to  all 
schools  welcoming  inspection  tours  by 
journalism,  current  events,  civics,  and 
other  classes  will  gladly  be  accepted.  If 
the  students  and  teachers  are  tactfully 
and  intelligently  guided  they  will  more 
than  repay  the  courtesy  m  loyalty. 

The  Composing  room  foreman  can  co¬ 
operate  by  giving  each  sightseer  a  line 
of  type  with  his  name  for  a  souvenir  and 
the  editor  can  well  afford  to  give  the 
space  required  to  print  the  names  of  the 
visitors  just  as  the  Sun  does. 

*  *  ♦ 

Keeping  complete  and  accurate  records 
is  a  tedious,  irksome  job;  yet  a  neces¬ 
sary  one.  In  common  with  most  circu¬ 
lators  we  would  much  rather  devote  our 
time  to  promoting  circulation  for  we  get 
more  of  a  kick  out  of  doing  it.  But  it 
is  just  as  essential  to  know  where  each 
paper  that  comes  off  the  press  goes,  what 
the  losses  are  in  waste,  left-overs,  returns, 
and  how  much  is  actually  received  for 
each  thousands  papers  circulated. 

•Accurate  records  enable  circulators  to 
eliminate  waste  and  increase  the  revenue 
so  there  will  be  more  money  to  use  in 
promotion. 

The  systems  adopted  by  the  .A.  B.  C. 
are  excellent  and  papers  that  are  not 
members  would  do  well  to  study  the 
A.  B.  C.  methods  of  keejiing  records. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Papers  that  offer  prizes  to  carrier  boys 
can  get  quick  results  and  clean  up  mis¬ 
cellaneous  prizes  in  stock  by  making  a 
Christmas  Surprise  Offer  now. 

The  circulars  should  describe  the  prizes 
without  stating  specifically  what  articles 
will  lx*  given  for  the  two,  three,  or  five 
subscriptions  required.  In  this  way  the 
element  of  curiosity  is  injected  into  the 
offer  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
disposing  of  odd  lots  of  prizes. 

To  jilease  the  Imys  most  the  prizes 
should  be  sent  to  them  before  Christmas. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  most  significant  article  on  newspaper 
circulation  was  printed  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiSHKR,  Nov.  15.  The  author.  R.  S.  Kel¬ 
logg.  with  the  aid  of  an  outline  map  of 
the  United  States,  showed  the  percentage 
of  papers  circulated  in  proportion  to 
population,  the  percentage  of  illiterates, 
and  the  urban  inhabitants  in  each  .state. 
In  New  York  State  there  is  one  paper 


San  Ffandsco  Chronicle 

Both  in  the  methodi  we  nse  and  in 
the  results  we  obtain,  we  please  the  j 
publishers  of  great  metropolitan 
dailies  throughout  the  country.  That  j 
is  why  we  are  constantly  being  in¬ 
vited  to  repeat  our  successes  for  the 
same  papers,  as  we  are  now  doing 
for  The  San  Francisco  ChroniclaL 


HOLLISTER! 

CIRCULATION  ORGANIZATION 

717-/15  con'c  Exchange  51-Lg.  I 
L05  amceues,  cal. 


sold  for  every  two  persons  and  one  paper 
for  more  than  28  persons  in  Mississippi. 

Absolute  deductions  from  such  statis¬ 
tics  obviously  cannot  be  made  but  it  does 
look  as  though  the  papers  of  the  Empire 
State  are  near  the  saturation  point  and 
that  the  Mississippi  papers  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  In  several  other  states  there 
is  a  paper  sold  for  every  two  and  three 
persons  so  that  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  for  more  Inisines.s*  when  almost  all 
jjossible  pajiers  have  been  sold  will  soon 
be  confronting  many  circulators. 

With  but  few  exceptions  papers  are  so 
much  alike  that  few  persons  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  more  than  one. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  in  order 
to  grow  faster  than  the  population  papers 
will  have  to  become  more  distinctive. 
'I  hon  people  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
buy  several.  .And  so  the  problem  of 
standardization  which  many  students  of 
pajiers  deplore  will  probably  be  solved 
when,  to  get  more  readers,  editors  will 
be  forced  to  make  their  products  indi¬ 
vidual. 

W'c  hope  Mr.  Kellogg  will  continue  to 
use  his  analytical  brain  on  the  newspaner 
business  and  give  us  more  analyses. 

DAILY  106  YEARS  OLD 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Gazette  Cele¬ 
brates  Birthday 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gacette 
celebrated  the  106th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  on  Nov.  20. 

The  oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  the  first  to  be  founded  in 
•Arkansas,  the  Gazette  was  established  in 
1819  by  William  E.  Woodruff.  It  was 
a  full  decade  before  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas  saw  the  founding  of  a  second 
newspaper. 

When  in  186.4.  Little  Rock  fell  into 
hands  of  the  Federal  army,  the  Gazette 
suspended  publication,  although  the  North¬ 
ern  forces  in  charge  of  the  press  printed 
various  papers  of  their  own.  Publication 
as  a  daily  was  resumed  in  1865  and  has 
continued  without  interruption  ever  since. 

J.  N.  Heiskell  is  the  present  editor. 


AUTOMOBILE 

FEATURES 

Touring  —  Camping — Traf¬ 
fic  —  Gasoline  —  Upkeep  — 
Roads  —  Legislation  — 
Taxation  —  Insurance  — 
Garaging  —  Used  Car  Buy¬ 
ing  and  Selling  and  all  the 
other 

BIG  SUBJECTS  OF  MOTORING 
COVERED  IN  A  BIG  WAY 

The  Ulban  Fealore  Serrice 

Woodward  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  most 
successful 
of  all 
newspaper 
consolidations. 


AMON  G.  CARTER  HONORED 

Name*  Enrolled  First  on  Exchanfe 
Club’s  “Book  of  Golden  Deeds” 

Civic  work  of  Amon  G.  Carter,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  was  commemo¬ 
rated  in  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner 
given  him,  Nov. 

15,  by  150  young 
business  men  of 
the  city,  members 
of  the  Exchange 
Qub,  "inaugurat¬ 
ing  a  custom  of 
honoring  each 
year  some  out¬ 
standing  citizen 
of  Fort  Worth. 

Carter  was 
selected  for  the 
premier  honor,  .  ^ 

because  o  f  _his  -Vmon  G.  ( 
many  activities. 

His  name  was  incribed  first  in  the  club's 
“Book  of  Golden  Deeds.” 

Leaders  in  business,  finance  and  club 
life  spoke  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Carter  and 
praised  him  for  his  numerous  activities 
in  behalf  of  the  state  and  city. 

Mr.  Carter  responded,  giving  the  credit 
for  whatever  success  he  had  attained  to 
the  co-operation  of  others  and  to  the 
civic  pride  of  Fort  Worth. 


35,434 

Net  paid  (1923)  Averagc- 
An  increase  of 

47^  in  7  Years. 

IR[NTON(N.l.)TIMrS 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Nadonal  Representatives 


Marbridec  Bldf. 
New  York 


Ljrtton  Bldf. 
Qiicaco 


a  woman 


jungle 

Stories  of  explor.ition  are  always  fas- 
tinatiiiR,  even  more  so  when  the  explorer 
is  a  charming  woman.  Here  is  the 
best- series  yet  — 

UNKNOWN  TRIB£S— UNCHARTED 
SEAS 

By  Lady  Richmond  Brown 

Extraordinary  adventures  told  with 
unusual  skill. 

IS  Sunday  articles 
Immediate  release 


Bcahns*  3nc. 

799  Broadway  New  York  City 


Mr.  Publisher 


Business  Manager 

The  International 
Circulation  Managers' 
Association  can  supply 
you  with  a  competent 
circulation  manager. 
Write 

CLARENCE  EYSTER 
Soc’y-TrMia.,  L  C.  M.  A. 


mNEWYORKHOUIO'  Peoria  Star  Co. 

{ftmllPdiQailninr  Peoria,  lU. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Radio  a  Newspaper  Ally 

To  Kditor  &  Publisher:  It  is  the 


Pittsburgh  Post  Studio  aptly  summed  up 
the  radio-newspaper  situation  as  follows: 
“From  new  demands  and  obligations  im- 


lujsine,"  of  the  modern  newspa^r  to  dis-  posed  upon  the  newspapers,  stimulated  bv 
itininate  infor^tion  to  the  public  and  m  radio  broadcasting,  American  journalism 


the  disseminating  process  to  be  accurate  ^ust  not  flinch.  It ‘must  regard  its  ob- 


md  speedy. 


ligation  to  present  the  news  and  the  prob- 


It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  modern  news-  Jems  of  the  day  without  fear  or  favor, 
piper  to  use  those  agencies  which  enable  must  have  due  regard  for  the 


it  to  give  the  most  accurate  news  reports  rnillions  of  unseen  friends  who  listen  in  to 
and  to  give  them  the  widest  possible  cir-  radio  messages  nightly.” 


eolation  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 

Radio  broadcasting  is  termed  the  ally 
of  journalism  and  not  the  agency  which 
will  supersede  the  newspaper  or  cause  it 
to  assume  the  second  place  in  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  news.  The  newspaper  with  its 
tamitications  will  always  be  the  primary 
source  of  news  gathering  and  of  news 
dissemination.  Radio  broadcasting  has 
not  the  facilities  nor  the  talent  for  this 


J.  C.  McQi’Istox, 

Program  Director,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Stations  KDKA, 
KYW,  WBZ,  and  KFKX. 


Ted  Robinson  Wrote  One 


wurce  oi  news  gauiermg  anu  oi  news  Moines,  lowa, 

dissemination.  Radio  broadcasting  has  ^  jq24 

Mt  the  facilities  nor  the  talent  for  this  jo  Editor  &  Publisher:  “The  Copy 
duty  nor  does  it  have  the  audience  to  published  in  your  magazine 


which  much  newspaper  material  is  wel-  Qct.  25,  is  imf  “the  first  in  human  history 

,  ,  j  »  1  1  *  »  I-  to  have  got  a  rise  out  of  the  copv 

To  clearly  understand  what  part  radio  I  haven’t  the  first  at  hand,  bii't 


^dcasting  plays  in  connection  with  ^ed  Robinson,  column  conductor.  Cleve- 
lournahsm  let  us  analyze  a  parallel  case  ^  j  ’ 

-theeftect  of  operatic  phonograph  rec- 


nrA,  „non  the  attendance  at  oneras  ."''Sl'ty  good  and  well  worth  re- 

ords  upon  the  attendance  at  o^ras.  printing  in  your  columns.  The  theme  of 

Years  ago.  when  it  was  first  decided  to 

repri^uce  operatic  or  other  good  music  Parnassus  with  the 


An  e?stwhile  menibS  S'the°c?aft. 


particularly  by  the  impressarios  that  the 
public  attendance  at  concerts  would  de¬ 
crease  and  that  receipts  would  fall  oft 
accordingly.  It  was  their  opinion  that 
I  if  the  public  could  buy  a  record  of  the 
most  famous  artist  in  the  world  for  one 
dollar,  it  would  not  attend  the  public  ap- 


Jos.  A.  Hacha. 


Cenaua  of  Ad  Signs  Taken 

Manufacturers  of  signs  and  advertising 


pearance  of  that  artist,  with  seats  selling  nov^ies  reported  products  valued  at 

^  _ I? _  ..  t«  -  < 


,  far  above  the  price  of  the  record. 


$67,223,676,  according  to  data  collected 


This  conclusion  which  at  first  seems  ^t  the  biennial  census  of  manufacturers 
reasonable,  however,  proved  entirely  jt'^t  announced  by  the  Department  of 


j  wrong.  The  result  of  the  sale  of  opera-  Commerce  in  \V  ashington.  D.  C.  The 
tic  phonograph  records  was  primarily  to  value  represents  an_  iiKrease  of  26.2  per 


increase  interest  in  music.  More  people  as  compared  with  1921,  the  last  pre¬ 
heard  better  music  and  thus  more  people  ceding  census  year. 


learned  to  appreciate  the  artists.  With 
more  people  interested  in  music,  the  con¬ 
cert  had  a  larger  field  from  which  to 
draw  its  audiences  and,  consequently,  en¬ 
joyed  more  patronage  than  it  ever  had 
before.  The  phonograph,  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing  attendance  increased  it  very  ma¬ 
terially. 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  news  reports  will  hurt  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  the  above  illustra¬ 
tion  applies.  The  wizard  voices  of  the 
air  are  broadcasting  each  night  programs 
which  are  stimulating  the  minds  of  the 
public  and  filling  them  with  an  intense 
dttire  to  know  and  to  understand  the 
big  questions  of  the  day.  So  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  newspapers  to  satisfy 
this  stimulated  curiosity.  Radio  greatly 
enlarging  the  field  of  the  newspaper  has 
given  it  increased  obligations. 

In  a  recent  address  commemorating  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  KDKA,  the  West- 
oghouse  Company’s  pioneer  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  A.  E. 
Braun,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Sun  Publishing  Co.,  speaking  from  the 


1893  SERVICE  1924 


as  visualized  by 

BENJAMIN  &KENTN0R  CO. 


SERVICE  TO  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS,  as  we  see  it,  means 
much  more  than  merely  get¬ 
ting  business.  That,  of 
course,  is  important,  but  the 
caring  for  it,  keeping  it  giv¬ 
ing  satisfaction,  preventing 
mistakes  that  work  harm, 
all  enter  into  the  service  we 
render. 


—in  circulation 
-in  lineage 
-in  teader  interest 
-in  proved  results 


There  are  hundreds  of 
ways,  some  of  them  seem¬ 
ingly  unimportant,  others  of 
supreme  importance,  where 
we  find  chances  to  do  things 
for  publishers  which  increase 
revenue  and  make  standing 
with  advertisers  —  standing 
that  counts. 


BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR  CO. 


Indianapolis 

NEWS 


Advertising  Representatives  of  News¬ 
papers 

2  West  45th  St.  900  Mailers  Bldg. 
New  York  Chicago 


401  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


Improved 


Highways 


Asset  to  Merchandising 


Indiana  is  perhaps  the  best  equipped  of  all  states  to 
meet  all  nierehandising  plans.  Every  INational  adver¬ 
tiser  knows  that  an  advertising  eampaign  eannot  bring 
in  residts  from  a  territory  that  is  not  conducive  to  close 
eo-operation  between  manufacturer  and  retailer.  In¬ 
diana  is  the  ideal  territory  in  which  to  institute  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign. 


Indiana'^s  central  location  gives  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  a  far  reaching  influence. 


Indiana's  unexcelled  and  unequalled  transportation 
facilities  bring  your  message  and  your  product  not  only 
to  all  corners  of  the  state  but  far  beyond  its  boundaries. 


Indiana's  first  place  in  the  matter  of  improved  high¬ 
ways  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  people  are  bring¬ 
ing  the  world  to  its  doors. 


The  .583,342  automobiles  within  the  state  show  that 
the  progressive  Hoosiers  can  go  after  what  they  want. 
It  is  up  lo  you,  Mr.  iNational  Advertiser,  to  make  them 
want  what  you  have  to  offer.  This  can  best  be  done,  in 
fact,  can  be  done,  only  through  the  medium  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  dailies,  that  so  effectively  reach  and  con¬ 
vey  their  message 'to  all  corners  of  the  state. 


fDecatar  Democrat  . (E) 

*Evansville  Courier  and  Journal... 


*Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 


*South  Bend  News-' 


Circulation  « 

>.000  liaet 

....(E) 

3,106 

.025 

27,839  ) 
11,230  5 

39,069 

.09 

.....(S) 

32,840 

.08 

31,502 

.07 

,....(S) 

34,520 

.07 

....(E) 

41,938 

.09 

....(E) 

14,196 

.055 

. (E) 

15,436 

.05 

.(M&S) 

3,797 

.025 

....(E) 

128,400 

.25 

1  7,605  ) 

>  12,900  5 

20,505 

.06 

....(E) 

6,000 

.025 

. (E» 

6.000 

.025 

10,138  1 
12,902  5 

23,040 

.06 

. (S) 

21,293 

.06 

....(E) 

20,627 

.06 

.(E&S) 

22,830 

.06 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
tCovemment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
tttGovemment  Statement,  April  1,  1924. 
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Qlas  the  6ood  01'  Days!"  j 

The  Boy*  Responcible  for  Turning  Out  Snappy  Front  Paget  Would  Have  | 
Had  No  Kick  on  the  Run  of  Newt  if  Leated  Wire  Reportt  Had  • 

Been  Available  in  the  Mythological  Dayt.  m 

By  CHET  JOHNSON  ' 

i  >1  ■' l.il  liiiiiilal.t  J.il  .• ‘1.  i  I  1.  i  ■  ■  itiilMliiti.l:iii;t:l. it. IM  •iiiiimr 

BULLETIN— SPARTA,  Greece,— (LEAD  WAR  THREATS)— Incensed  by 
the  elopement  of  his  wife.  Queen  Helen,  with  Paris,  a  former  guest  in  their  home. 
King  Menelaus,  of  Sparta,  is  mobilizing  his  tr(K>ps  and  war  with  Troy  appears  im¬ 
minent.  Intense  excitement  prevails  here.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  is  expected 
momentarily. 

— 705am — 

(BULLETIN)— CRETE— (LEAD  FLIGHT  PLANS)— Daedalus,  famous 
architect  and  sculptor  and  inventor  of  the  axe,  level,  gimlet,  wedge  and  combination 
can  opener  and  iwtato  peeler,  and  his  son,  Icarus,  announced  early  today  that  every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness  for  their  attempted  flight,  the  first  aviation  effort  in  history. 

— 710am — 

CORRECTION 

EDITORS:  In  bulletin  lead  war  threats  make  it  read:  “Incensed  by  RU¬ 
MORS  OF  THE  ELOPEMENT  of  his  wife.  Queen  llelen,  etc.  ”  as  sent. 

The  M>’thological  Press. 

— 713am — 

ABOARD  ADMIRAL  JASON’S  FLAGSHIP,  THE  ARGO  —  (LEAD 
GOLDEN  FLEECE) — Nearing  the  end  of  its  eventful  voyage  from  loclus,  the 
Argo  was  this  morning  within  sight  of  the  Island  of  Colchis,  where  Admiral  Jason 
and  his  hardy  crew  hope  to  find  the  (Jolden  Fleece.  Upon  the  possession  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Jason  of  the  Fleece,  hinges  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  loclus,  now  ruled  by 
his  half-brother,  Pelias. 

Preparations  are  now  under  way  aboard  the  Argo  to  land  an  armed  force. 

— 720am — 

BULLETIN 

SPARTA  (ADD  BULLETIN  WAR  THREATS)— At  a  meeting  in  the 
palace  this  morning.  King  Menelaus  frankly  announced  discovery  of  proof  of  the 
elopement  of  Queen  Helen  and  the  handsome  Trojan. 

“This  docs  not  .surprise  me,”  he  told  his  advisers,  “My  wife’s  interest  in  my 
guest  was  apparent  from  the  day  I  brought  him  to  the  palace.  The  first  time 
Queen  Helen  saw  him,  she  cried:  ‘So  this  is  Paris!’  And  from  that  moment  I 
have  been  suspicious.” 

— 726am — 

BULLETIN 

CRETE — (NEW  LEAD  FLIGHT) — After  an  hour  spent  in  tuning  up  their 
wings,  Daedalus  and  Icarus  took  off  from  the  Crete  field.  Only  a  few  spectators 
were  on  hand  to  cheer  the  intrepid  aviators. 

— 731am — 


MOUNT  CAUCUSUS-^(MAIL  CORRESPONDENCE)  —  “How’s  your 
liver?”  This  facetious  question  brings  no  mirthful  response  from  Prometheus, 
former  prominent  resident  of  Mount  Olympus.  Prometheus  recently  incurred  the 
*  wrath  of  Jupiter  by  making  clay  models  of  men  and  bringing  them  to  life  by  means 
of  fire  stolen  from  heaven.  Jupiter  ordered  him  chained  to  this  mountain  as  pun¬ 
ishment.  h?ach  day  vultures  swoop  down  and  eat  Prometheus’  liver.  And  each 
night  the  liver  grows  again. 

When  passersby  call  to  Prometheus:  “How’s  your  liver?”  the  usual  response 
is :  “Go  to  hell !” 

— 741am — 

CORRECTION 

EDITORS:  In  mail  correspondence  from  Mount  Caucasus,  eliminate  word 
“HELL”  in  last  sentence  and  make  it  read:  “  . usual  response  is:  ‘GO  “TO 

_ V  »» 

The  M.  P. 

— 744am— 


HESPERIDES, — (LEAD  HERCULES) — Hercules,  world’s  champion  strong 
man,  will  today  take  up  his  eleventh  celebrated  job:  obtaining  the  Golden  Apples 
of  the  Hesperidcs.  Anticipating  Hercules’  plans,  Bosco,  the  sleepless  dragon  that 
guards  the  sacred  fruit  trees,  awakened  early  today  and  took  up  his  position  directly 
beneath  the  famous  apple  trees. 

— 748am — 

BULLETIN 

SPARTA  (LEAD  ALL  WAR) — The  Trojan  ambassador  was  handed  his  pass¬ 
ports  at  7:17  this  morning. 

— 75()am — 

WEST  CRETE — (ADD  FLIGHT) — Daedalus  and  Icarus  passed  over  this 
city,  nine  miles  west  of  the  start  of  their  flight,  at  7:19  a.  m.  They  were  flying 
at  an  altitude  of  about  2500  feet  and  making  a  speed  estimated  at  35  miles  an  hour. 

— 754am — 

Bulletin 

TROY— (FOLLOW  SPARTA,  WAR)  —  Queen  Helen,  of  Sparta,  and  her 
lover  KILL  IT  KILL  IT  KILL  IT 

BULLETIN 

TROY — (FOLLOW  SPARTA,  WAR) — Queen  Helen  and  her  platonic  friend, 
Paris,  arrived  here  today  from  Sparta.  They  read  dispatches,  telling  of  war 
preparations,  calmly. 

“Of  course.  I’m  sorry,”  said  the  queen,  “but  I  love  Paris;  even  war  shall 
never  part  us.” 

“There  is  something  else  back  of  all  this  war  talk,”  said  Paris.  “Old  Menelaus 
is  merely  using  the  friendship  of  Helen  and  me  as  an  excuse.  The  real  cause  of 
this  war  dates  back  several  years  to  the  time  I  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Moimt 
Ida  Bathing  Beauty  contest.  Juno  and  Minerva  were  angered  when  I  gave  the 
first  prize  to  Venus.  They  are  the  ones  ribbing  this  whole  thing.” 

— 805am — 

KILL  KILL 

EDITORS:  In  Troy  bulletin  just  sent  kill  reference  to  Juno  and  Minerva,  gods 
of  Olympus.  DISRESPECTFUL  TO  GODS  and  VIOLATION  OF  ESPION¬ 
AGE  ACT. 


— 813am — 


The  M.  P. 


MOUNT  OLYMPUS— (LEAD  HANDICAP)— Pegasus,  with  Belleroplm 
up,  is  favored  9  to  1  in  betting  on  the  Pegasus-Chimaera  handicap  to  be  run  at 
Epsom  Ups  today.  Chimaera,  a  lion-headed  two-year-old,  will  run  unmounted. 

— 819am — 

BULLETIN 

MOUNT  OLYMPUS — (WAR) — Mars  left  early  this  morning  for  Sparta  to 
lend  all  possible  assistance  in  the  successful  launching  of  the  Trojan  War. 

— 825am — 

NIGHT  NEWS  SUMMARY 

Bacchus  announces  he  will  vigorously  oppose  attempts  to  make  world  dry. 


Double  life  of  popular  god  was  exposed  when  Psyche  discovered  that  he 
mysterious  night-time  husband  was  Cupid,  son  of  Venus. 


Proserpine,  beautiful  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  kidnapped  by  Pluto,  Mayor 
of  Hades  for  the  last  six  terms. 


Narcissus,  known  as  “the  world’s  prettiest  man," 
ing  own  reflection  in  stream. 


starves  to  death  while  adnir- 


Perseus  announces  he  will  marry  Andromeda,  pretty  girl  who  rescued  him  froo 
sea  monster  recently. 

— 836am — 

BULLETIN 

CRETE — (NEAV  LEAD  FLYERS) — A  message  from  a  fishing  vessel  state 
that  Daedalus  and  Icarus  were  sighted  56  miles  west  of  Crete  at  8:31  this  morning. 
They  were  flying  slowly,  the  message  stated,  at  an  altitude  of  about  1,800  fee. 
Icarus  apjieared  to  be  having  trouble. 

— 842am— 

BULLETIN 

ISLAND  OF  COLCHIS— (LEAD  ALL  GOLDEN  FLEECE)— King  Aete 
famous  Golden  Fleece  fell  this  morning  into  the  hands  of  Admiral  Jason  and  hn 
band  of  adventurers.  Contending  that  Juno  aided  the  attacking  force.  King 
will  appeal  to  Mount  Olympus  for  return  of  the  Fleece. 

— 846am — 

EOS  BULLETIN  EOS  EOS 

EPSOM  UPS  (HANDICAP). 

At  the  quarter:  The  Chimaera,  by  three  lengths. 

— 848am — 

CORRECTION 

EDITORS:  In  Hercules  bulletin  sent  at  748am  make  it  read  “  .  .  .  '  btair.ir; 
the  famous  .Apples  of  the  Hesperidcs.  S.AID  BY  M.ANY  TO  BE  OF  FI  K: 
GOLD,  etc.,”  not  “GOLDEN  APPLES”  as  sent. 

The  M.  P. 

— 852am— 

EOS  BULLETIN  EOS  EOS 

EPSOM  UPS— (HANDICAP). 

At  the  half:  The  Chimaera  by  half  a  length. 

— 854am — 

BULLETIN 

TROY — (NEW  LEAD  WAR) — Mars  arrived  here  at  8:03  a.  m.,  and  at  ooaj 
went  into  conference  with  military  leaders.  Later,  as  he  left  the  conference,  Man 
said  to  newspapermen :  “Boys,  take  it  from  me,  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  nkes 
little  wars  I’ve  ever  staged  on  such  short  notice.’’ 

— ^9(X)am — 

FLASH 

HERCULES  GETS  THE  APPLES. 

— ^904am — 

EOS  BULLETIN  EOS 

EPSOM  UPS-(HANDICAP). 

At  the  three-quarters:  The  Chimaera  by  an  eyebrow. 

—905am — 

FLASH 

PEGASUS  WINS. 

— 906am—. 

BUU.ETIN 

EPSOM  UPS— (LEAD  ALL  HANDICAPS)— Prince  Bellerophon,  on  b 
winged  and  fleet-footed  Pegasus,  today  won  the  Grand  Handicap,  overtaking  tht 
lion-headed  Qiimaera  in  the  last  quarter  after  a  mad  race  through  the  skies. 
Prince  promptly  killed  the  Chimaera. 

—911am — 

FLASH 

ICARUS  FALLS  TO  DE.ATH. 

— 912am— 

BULLETIN 

CRETE — (LEAD  .ALL  FLIGHT)— Icarus,  son  of  Daedalus,  fell  to  his 
in  the  sea  87  miles  west  of  here  this  morning  while  he  and  his  father  were  atte 
ing  the  first  air  flight. 

The  tragedy  occurred  when  Icarus'  wings  collapsed.  The  young  flyer  ' 
into  a  nose  dive  and  plunged  1,500  feet  into  the  sea.  Daedalus,  after  circling  ov 
the  spot  several  times  and  seeing  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  continued  on  f 
flight  to  Sicily.  ii 
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(NEXT  WEEK— MOTHER  GOOSE  BY  WIRE) 
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OAILT  SERVICE.  TIMELT  TOPICS 
Reid  Editorial  Benrice, 
Harriebors,  Pa. 

Fiction 


••STORIES" 

I«niR  WUeon  Appleton.  Jr. 

•MS  Eait  WUmot  St,.  PUUdolpUa.  Pa. 

.  WORLD’S  FAKODS  AUTHORS 
0^11..]  ^election.  eeriaN.  nOTelettes,  shorts, 
for  Authors.  33  W.  4Sd  St..  N.  T. 


CURRENT  RADIO 

D0U7  Scrrlce.  reliable  and  tlmelp.  that  makoa 
radio  fans  regular  newspaper  readers.  A  com¬ 
plete  department. 

Amerloan  Radio  Relay  League.  Hartford,  Oona. 

Religious  Features 

A  •■  DIFFERENT’ •  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON 
The  Standard  Religious  Feature  of  American 
Newspaperdom.  Twenty-flre  years  of  continuous 
publication.  Non-(iontrpTersiai.  Readable.  Timely 
The  Ellis  Serrico.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


General  Features 


Syndicate  Features 


*  SMALL-TOWN-PAPER  SYNDICATE 
^  rrji<|iie — Inexpenslre — Complete 

■plT  •  (’aricaturea  —  Home  Features  —  Daily 
twumn-  Comic  Jingles — Other  Specialties 
F^Fsatnro,  lit  West  40th  Streot.  Now  York 
F"»  for  Complete  Catalog  with  Serrice  Rates 


Advertiser  desires  to  get  In  touch  with  the 
producers  of  established  syndicate  features 
which  hare  made  good  In  a  few  newspapers, 
and  might  be  sold  to  many  by  an  experienced 
sales  force.  Commission  basis  only.  Address: 
’’SALF.SMAN.’’  care  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 


Till,  ariist  who  draws  the  Ledger 
1  at  ooct  Syndicate’s  successful  human  inter- 
ce,  Man  est  cartoon.  The  Human  Zoo,  is  an  adept 
he  nkes  in  the  art  of  being 

interviewed. 

What  our  rep¬ 
resentative  got 
out  of  this  hu¬ 
morous  genius 
follows,  verba¬ 
tim: 

“Is  this  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  your¬ 
self,  Mr.  Batche¬ 
lor  ?” 

“Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  a  carica- 
n,  on  tel  ture.” 

aicing  tlit|  Batchelo*  “Have  you  any- 

ties.  T'-  j  thini;  to  say  alviut 

I  ^  your  past?” 

I  “Ves,  I  have.  But  nothing  that  1  can 
Jav  at  this  late  date  can  affect  the  result. 
P  was  born  in  the  late  eighties  and  am 
approaching  the  roaring  forties.” 

I  Why  be  facetious?  Why  not  say 
)  his  of — well — importance?” 


“Men  rarely  say  the  important  thing 
for  publication.  The  important  things 
are  usually  said  between  the  blue  points 
and  the  demi-tasse,  or  under  a  full  moon 
in  the  sun  parlor.” 

“Have  you  any  advice  to  those  about 
to  take  up  art  wor.;?” 

"Only  the  advice  of  Mr.  Punch  to  those 
about  to  marry,  ‘Don’t.’  ’’ 

“Were  you  ever  poor?" 

“  ‘Ever’  is  the  word.’’ 

"I  suppose,  Mr.  Batchelor,  that  your 
I'arents  early  discovered  that  they  had  an 
unusual  child  on  their  hands." 

“Yes,  but  150  other  parents  in  Osage 
I’ity,  Kan.,  had  the  same  e.xperience 
that  year.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Batchelor,  (the  reporter 
l<K)ks  searchingly  at  the  artist)  where 
lo  you  get  your  ideas?” 

"Well,  some  of  them,  like  Topsy,  just 
grow;  and  some  of  them  like  the  flivver, 
are  built  from  the  chassis  up.  For- 
unately  ‘The  Human  Zoo,’  admits  of  a 
wide  range  of  .subjects;  but  of  course 
those  on  which  there  is  not  a  general 
agreement  are  tabfK).’’ 


flyer  weO 
rcling  cv<i 
lued  on 


directory  of  Leading  Features 

FOR  DAILY,  SUNDAY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 


Editorials 


Radio 


ALL  IN  THE  DAY’S  WORK 

Drawn  Exclusively  for  Eoitox  &  Publishxe 

By  C.  D.  BATCHELOR 

Who  Draws  the  Monkeys  and  Elephants  in  the  Human  Zoo 


10% 

Increase 
in  Wealth 


IOWA,  a  section  of  the  country  that  has  always 
been  richly  endowed,  has,  within  the  past  few 
months  far  exceeded  her  own  expectations.  Added 
to  her  great  revenue  from  live  stock  and  industrial 
pursuits,  is  a  new  wealth  of 

564  Million  Dollars 


This  great  increase  in  wealth  is  due  to  a  phenomenal 
crop  during  1924.  The  value  of  the  crop  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  1923,  giving  Iowa  an  almost  unparal¬ 
leled  increase  in  buying  power  over  last  year. 

The  coming  year  promises,  for  the  wise  and  wide¬ 
awake  National  Advertiser,  a  great  harvest  of  results 
in  Iowa.  Millions  of  dollars  are  waiting,  in  Iowa, 
to  be  converted  into  every  conceivable  variety  of 
necessity  and  luxury. 

Make  sure  that  your  local  dealer  is  adequately  sup¬ 
plied  with  your  product  to  meet  the  great  demand 
that  will  be  felt  in  this  coming  record  breaking  year. 
Then  do  your  most  intensive  advertising  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  where  every  family  takes  and  reads  a  Daily 
Newspaper.  The  Iowan  prefers  his  daily  newspaper 
to  any  other  form  of  publication — in  fact  it  has 
become  a  vital  and  indispensable  factor  in  his  daily 
life. 


These  newspapers 

can  give  tjou 

1 

quic^  contact  With  this  huge 

marliel 

^1 

*Burlington  Gazette  . 

...(E) 

Rata  for 

Qrculaliaa  S.OM  line*  : 

10,164  .04  1 

*Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  . 

...(E) 

21,481 

.07  1 

*Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader.. 

...(E) 

14,564 

.06 

*Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader. 

...(S) 

17395 

.06 

fDavenport  Times . 

...(E) 

24,676 

.07  1 

*Iowa  City  Press-Citizen . 

...(E) 

6387 

.035 

*Ma8on  City  Globe  Gazette . 

...(E) 

12.622 

.04 

*Mascatine  Journal  . 

...(E) 

7,762 

.035 

*0ttnmwa  Courier  . 

...(E) 

12,852 

.05 

*Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

...(E) 

17,071 

.06 

*  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
t  Government  Statement,  SepL  30,  1924. 
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PUBUCITY  SCORED  BY 
COAST  ADVERTISER 

Standard  Oil  Man  Attacks  "Handouts” 

and  Papers  Which  Accept  Them 
at  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Executives’  Meet 

Publicity  received  a  scathing  denuncia¬ 
tion  from  John  J.  Cuddy,  advertising 
director,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San 
Francisco  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  in  an 
address  before  75 
enthusiastic  news¬ 
paper  executives 
from  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Inter¬ 
mountain  terri¬ 
tories  gathered  in 
San  Francisco, 
Nov.  20,  at  the 
secoi]d  annual 
convention  held 
under  the  auspices 
T.  L.  Emory  ,,f  the  A.N.P..\. 

Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising.  Cuddy  deplored  both  the  practice 
of  issuing  publicity  by  the  advertiser  and 
acceptance  by  the  newspaper.  He  opened 
the  eyes  of  newspaper  men  to  what  the 
big  newspaper  advertiser  looks  for  in  the 
selection  of  media. 

There  should  be  no  link  between  the 
advertising  and  editorial  departments  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cuddy,  who  stated  advertisers 
want  clean  newspapers  with  character 
and  only  that  merchandising  service 
which  gives  real  information  intelli¬ 
gently  about  possibilities  of  the  market 
and  the  trade  situation. 

“The  representative  is  the  field  glass  of 
the  advertiser”,  said  Cuddy,  stating  that 
a  publisher’s  representative  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  men  in  the  entire  field  of 
advertising. 

The  program  for  meeting  was  pre¬ 
pared  entirely  by  Thomas  L.  Emory, 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Bureau  o< 
.Advertising  and  who  received  a  rousing 
vote  of  appreciation  of  his  work.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hoffman,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian  presided  as 
chairman. 

The  meeting  was  featured  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Friend  Richardson,  Governor  of 
California,  president  of  the  California 
Press  .Association  and  publisher  of  the 
Berkeley  Gacette,  and  George  L.  Baker, 
thrice  elected  mayor  of  Portland,  who 
opened  the  meeting  with  the  declaration 
that  the  sanity  of  the  United  States  Press 
was  proved  conclusively  by  the  last  presi¬ 
dential  election.  Baker  asked  newspaper¬ 
men  for  even  closer  cf)-operation  to  make 
the  Pacific  Coast  one  unit. 

Ramsey  Oppenheim,  publisher  of  West¬ 
ern  Advertising  sketched  the  astonishing 
growth  of  coast  newspapers  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  citing  the  jump  from  30  advertising 
agencies  with  450  clients  in  1919  to  120 
agencies  with  1,950  clients  in  1923..  Op¬ 
penheim  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  bureau  and  publisher’s  representa¬ 
tives,  and  predicted  huge  increases  in  coast 
newspaper  advertising. 

Speed  was  the  theme  of  an  address  by 
Doctor  B.  M.  Rastall,  manager  of  Cali¬ 
fornians.  Inc.,  who  hailed  the  newspaper 
as  the  modern  university. 

R.  F.  Haeglin,  district  sales  manager 
of  the  Kellogg  Sales  Companv,  spoke  on 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
through  newspaper  advertising. 

Following  the  adjournament  for  lunch¬ 
eon  as  guests  of  bureau,  Thomas  L. 
Emory  opened  a  closed  afternoon  session 
with  a  searching  analysis  of  advertising, 
citing  specific  examples  of  the  Bureau’s 
work.  Emory  prayed  for  increase  in  the 
future  vision  of  newspaper  publishers  in 
dealing  with  their  problems. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  given 
over  to  a  discussion  from  the  floor  cover¬ 
ing  merchandising  service,  shopping  news, 
and  local  advertising  problems.  By 
unanimous  vote  San  Francisco  was  chosen 
as  the  place  of  next  year’s  convention, 
to  be  called  in  early  October. 


To  Fete  British  Ambassador 

The  .Association  of  Foreign  Press 
respondents.  New  York,  will  give  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  British  .Am¬ 
bassador,  Sir  Esme  Howard  at  the  Law¬ 
yers  Club,  Dec.  9.  P.  W.  Wilson,  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  Great  Britain,  is 
president  of  the  association,  and  Sydney 
J.  Clark,  of  the  Lotulon  Daily  Telegraph 
is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

MUST  STUDY  UNOTYPE 

University  of  Washington  Journalism 
Students  Will  Learn  to  Operate 

The  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Journalism  will  be  the  first  journalism 
school  in  the  United  States  to  require  all 
its  graduates — men  and  women — to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  linotype 
machine.  A  Model  14  is  being  install^, 
and  familiarity  with  the  machine  will  be 
one  of  the  requisites  for  graduation,  al¬ 
though  no  scholastic  credit  will  be  given 
for  the  course. 

The  course  in  linotype  operation  was 
necessitated  by  the  increasing  demands  by 
publishers  of  country  weeklies  and  small 
town  dailies  that  their  staff  members 
know  how  to  operate  the  machine.  Print¬ 
ers’  strikes  and  sudden  resignations  by 


operators  are  more  and  more  forcing 
publishers  to  require  members  of  their 
staffs  to  know  linotype  operation. 

Many  graduates  of  the  school  have 
gone  into  the  country  field.  Practically 
all  of  them  have  been  forced  to  go  into 
their  shops  and  learn  how  to  operate  the 
machines,  thereby  spending  time  which 
would  have  been  used  more  profitably  in 
soliciting  advertising,  writing  features 
stories  which  bring  increased  circulation. 

“MA”  FERGUSON  INVITED 


Texas  Governor  May  Speak  at  A.  A. 

C.  W.  Houston  Convention 

.M  rs.  M.  .A.  Fergu.son,  Governor-elect 
of  Texas,  has  been  invited  to  address  the 
international  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention 
to  be  held  at  Houston,  Tex.,  May  10 
to  14. 

The  invitation  to  Mrs.  Ferguson  was 
tendered  by  Bernice  Blackwood,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Advertising  Special¬ 
ty  .Association  and  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World. 

“You  Haven’t  Seen  .Anything  Until 
You’ve  Seen  Texas”  has  been  tentatively 
chosen  as  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention 
slogan. 


ADVERTISING  WON  VOTES 

Newspaper  Campaign  Helped  Rep«(j 
Oregon  Income  Tax  Law 

Newspaper  advertising  is  given  credit 
for  effecting  the  repeal  of  the  Oregoi 
state  income  tax  in  the  recent  election. 
C.  C.  Chapman,  manager  of  the  campaign 
for  repeal,  who  singlehanded  directed  all 
phases  of  the  campaign,  says  it  was  out 
of  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  of 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  he  has  ever  seen. 

Concerning  the  advertising  campaign 
Mr.  Chapman  said  it  was  the  first  time 
such  a  campaign  had  consisted  mainly  of 
newspaper  advertising  which  frankly  set 
forth  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“My  theory  was  that  ‘an  informed  pub- 
lie  will  vote  right,’  and  upon  that  theory 
I  expended  nearly  $15,000  in  newspaper 
advertising  to  get  information  before  the 
public,”  Chapman  stated.  “The  theory 
was  amply  vindicated  by  the  returns.  I 
believe  that  newspaper  advertising  is  by 
far  the  most  economical  and  efficacious 
method  of  reaching  the  public.” 

Mr.  Chapman,  a  former  advertising 
man.  is  publisher  of  the  Oregon  Votir, 
a  political  weekly. 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


Printer*’  Outfitter* 

Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and  sold. 
American  Typefounders’  products,  printers’ 
and  bookbinders’  machinery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Ca,  96  Beekman 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Don’t  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don't  melt  your  metal  twice  to  use 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  "Single  Melting  Syt- 
tem."  Referenoea  gladly  furnished. 


Wtsitiefs  (ke  Meiel  fa 


Printers  Manufacturing  Co. 

709-719  Palace  Bldg., 
Minneapolis  Minn 


StereotypeChiises 


Our  Electric-Wdded  Steel 
Stereotype  Chase*  are 
guaranteed  for  strength 
and  accuracy. 

Plain  chases  converted  for 
Autoplate  Casting  or  made 
larger  or  smaller. 

All  kinds  of  chase  altera¬ 
tion!  and  repairs. 

IVritt  for  priett. 


Aneriaa  Steel  Ckise  Co. 

122:  Centre  St. 
New  York 


We  can  Increase  your  bosineaa— you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  prett  clippingi 
yourself.  But  let  ui  tell  you  how  press 
clippings  can  be  made  a  business 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St,  N.  Y.  City 

Establlahad  •  Quarter  «f  •  Casstury 


N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS 

HALF-TONES 
Bent  in  the  World 

Made  by 

POWERS 

NEW  PROCESS 


MAIN  OmCK 
fWwT  Mldlng 

SIS  a  Deaihoni  St 
(SnCAOO 


EAfmutN  omci 

Mirhrldir  BuUcOac 

Broadway  st  S4tk  IL 
NEW  TOBX 


The  Quickest  and  Best  Casting  Unit 


'.Jill  !  II  "^-T  ,  "  III.  - 


Web  Presses  for  Sale: 

Hoe  12-page  web  press;  Hoe  16-page  web  press: 
Goss  16-page  Junior  straight  line;  Potter  II 
page  with  color;  Hoe  20-page  web  press;  Hb 
32-page  right  angle  quad;  Cm.ss  half-tone  ant 
colcr  press  for  comics,  etc.;  Scott  bve-cokr 
press.  All  above  pres  es  with  stereotype  eqniy 
ment.  Campbell  Multipress  8-page,  from  fit 
forms  (no  stereotyping).  .Ml  go<xi  outfits  asf 
all  but  one  at  very  low  prices.  For  details  al- 
dress  Baker  Sales  Company,  200  Fifth  Avenut. 
New  York  City. 


dine-Westinghouae  Doubk  Motor-D-iv* 
wfth  full  automatic  push  button  ccatnL 

USED  BY  THE 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 
opinion 


yWElECTRIcW 

>W»IANrlO.CON5^ 

^  CMICAM 


Hoe  Stereotype  Fur¬ 
nace  with  Hoe  Equi¬ 
poise  Curved  Casting 
Moulds  and  Pumps. 


If  it’s  a  Hoe,  It’s  the  Best 


R.HOE&CO. 


7  South  Dsarhorn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


504-520  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


E  di  tor  &  Publisher  for  November  29,  1924 


The  Market  Place  of  the  Newspaper 


A  per  word  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
X  for  advertisements  under  the  classifica- 
Db  of  "Situations  Wanted." 
an  per  line  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
if  trhite  space  is  used  at  top  and  bot- 
no  of  advertisement, 

per  word  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
^  for  advertisements  under  any  other 
dMsif<'’'0*><’t>- 

per  line  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
vW  if  white  space  is  used  at  top  and  hot* 
OB  of  advertisement. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertising  Man. 

Esperienred  solicitor,  ad  writer,  familiar  with 
IstparinK  layouts,  etc.,  desires  position  on  daily 
Kvspaper  in  South.  References.  Address 
r-515,  care  Eidtor  &  Publisher. 

Advertisins  Manacer. 

Tint  class  display  and  classified  man  seeks 
ckanie.  Salary,  sixty- five;  now  earning  more. 
Boi  B-970,  Editryr  &  Publisher. 


Bashesa  Manager. 

Xsw  etiAarced,  will  ci  nrider  offer  from  pub- 
liher  desirinsr  to  turn  ever  entire  mangement 
of  bii'ine's;  20  years’  actual  experience  in  all 
(kpirfments.  C-S’lO.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Editor,  Reporter. 

Good  Times  Are  Here!  Have  you  a  vacant 
seat  in  the  Prosperity  Special?  Now  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  over  newspaper  man  with  14  years’ 
experience  in  general  reporting  and  editing 
wishes  position  on  evening  daily.  Can  cover 
run  from  sports  and  police  to  churches,  city 
hall,  and  conventions.  Also  help  on  desk.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  varsity  letter  man.  32nd  degree 
Mason.  Married.  Best  references.  Write  to 
Box  B  969.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer, 

with  foundation  of  wide  news  training,  would 
like  change  from  present  association  with  large 
and  highly  reputable  publishers.  Executive. 
Competent  to  direct.  Address  Box  B-973,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Feature  Writer. 

With  all-around  newspaper  training  desires 
connection.  Background  includes  three  years 
on  'The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican.  Uni¬ 
versity  trained  and  World  war  veteran.  Ref¬ 
erences  and  examples  of  work  on  rei|uest.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  B-986,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent. 

Sow  employed,  desires  to  make  change.  Qiialt- 
ded  from  20  years’  actual  experience  to  super¬ 
vise  all  departments.  Will  consider  proposition 
of  salary  plus  percentage  of  savings  effected. 
C*-509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4' 


Ckoilatian  Manager, 

dty,  country,  or  both.  Box  B-992,  Editor  & 
IPlbiisher. 


reu: 

■  lAl 
Ha 
anti 
-cokt 
iqmy 

I  tat 

I  asi 
Is  ad- 
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Circulaticn  Manager 

Haring  had  experience  on  large  Eastern  and 
Westein  [apers,  wishes  to  make  change.  Best 
Lf  rcfcrriicc  furnished,  now  employed.  0507, 
i.ii'- :  &  Ptihlisher. 


.aculatkn  Manager, 

Seven  years’  experience  on  morning,  afternoon, 
Smiiiiy  and  combination  papers,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  travelinc  position.  Well  educated,  pjeas- 
■nt  per-icnality,  good  salesman,  age  thirty. 
iVHh  present  eniplovcr  for  past  six  years.  Best 
references  from  well  known  newspaper  men. 
Atid  (v;  Box  B-998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Desk.  I 

_  of  27  who  has  been  serving  eighteien. 
ith-s  as  city  editor  of  Virginia  daily,  city  of 
IS, 000  desires  responsible  place  with  news- 
nper  in  larger  city.  He  is  experienced  in  mak-, 
jf  usignments  and  in  turning  in  clean,  fast 
Kcnrate  copy.  Salary  requirements  $60  per 
nek.  Address  Character,  B-981  Editor  & 
hihlUhcr. 

Onkman. 

U't  three  years  in  Boston.  Rapid,  accurate, 
'iq<r,(lal.le  editorial  assistant,  aged  31;  l^st 
•letencrs.  Wants  desk  job  on  high-grade  daily. 
SM  of  dty  immaterial.  Available  when 
atdol.  Alger  S.  Beane,  P.  O.  Box  2364, 
Eest'-n.  Mass. 

Slave. 

r'ndefUands  makeup,  can  rwrite  editorials, 
l^r’t  require  lash  to  induce  action,  seeks 
laidule  west  berth.  Address  C-513,  Johnson. 
Iftre  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lit 


iFdher. 

Toiiiig  married  man  with  seven  years’  experiertce 
It  newi,  telegraph,  city  desks,  Vitoria!  and  fea- 
latt  writer,  paragrapher,  reporter,  back^  by 
mirersity  education,  travel  and  linguistic  at- 
Smmects,  now  on  morning  paper,  seeks  change 
evaing  daily.  Available  January  1,  pos- 
kefore.  B-988  Editor  &  Publisher. 


F«tw. 

Pjnig  man,  30,  desires  ^sition  as  reporter  or 
'.r-  r  on  small  paper.  Eight  years’  experience, 
icd  co|iies  of  iiaper.  References.  Box  C-506, 
pn  r  &  Publisher. 


trwM 

,1AS& 


IS  YOUR  MECHAN- 
ICAL  DEPARTMENT 
CROWDED? 

Have  you  any  unused  equip¬ 
ment  taking  up  valuable  space? 
There  is  no  need  for  this  ma¬ 
chinery  to  become  an  obstacle 
to  efficiency  in  your  plant. 

A  classified  ad  in  EDITOR 
«C  PUBLISHER  will  sell  it 
for  you  quickly  and  cheaply. 


Newspaper  Man. 

Experienced,  seeks  positicn  afternoon  paper. 
lAcsires  editorial  writing  or  desk,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  re|»rting.  C.  C.  Leach,  1328  Benton 
Ave.,  Springfield.  Missouri. 

Newspaper  Man,  3S, 

Thoroughly  competent,  aggressive  and  reliable, 
now  in  responsible  position  on  morning  paper, 
desires  responsible  desk  connecticn  rn  afternoon 
daily.  Experience  covers  every  position  in  news 
end.  College  man,  habits  good,  with  no  failures 
in  record.  Detailed  information  and  references 
gladly  submitted.  Address  C-512,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Paragrapher. 

Brown  Thinks  His  Case  Is  Funny.  Carl  Brown, 
of  the  Atchison  Daily  Globe,  thinks  bis  case 
is  funny.  Brown  thinks  he  is  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  piaragraphers,  and  yet  nobody 
has  ever  offered  him  a  job,  and  he  admits  it 
here  and  now.  Brown’s  Snort  Column  in  the 
Atchison  Daily  Globe  is  taking  very  well,  or 
a  lot  of  people  have  been  fibbing  to  Brown. 
Brown  also  writes  the  Atchison  Globe  Sights, 
widely  quoted.  He  also  daily  writes  countless 
pert  tittle  paragraphs  for  the  news  columns  of 
The  Globe,  And  yet  nobody  has  ever  offered 
him  a  job.  Isn’t  that  funny?  Brown  is  hoping 
that  somebody  will  read  this  advertisement, 
and  investigate  him  and  his  work  on  The  Atchi¬ 
son  Globe,  and  offer  him  a  proposition  or  tell 
him  frankly  why  his  work  is  so  rotten  nobody 
has  ever  offered  him  a  job.  Brown  believes  if 
seme  big  newspaper  or  syndicate  would  adopt 
him,  they  could  make  something  out  of  him. 
.\ddress  your  letter  to  Carl  Bnnm,  Atchison 
Daily  Globe,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

HELP  WANTED 

Advertiakig  Manager. 

Evening  newspaper.  Immediate  territory  of 
200,000.  Manufacturing  city.  Must  be  strong 
developer.  Goofl  copy  ■writer.  Street  man.  (jive 
full  details  in  reply.  Addiess  Box  C-501,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor. 

Daily  newspaper  of  20,000  circulation  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  city.  Is  in  need  of  solicitor  com¬ 
petent  to  write  cmiy,  make  lay-outs  and  develop 
new  accf.unts.  (Wid  opportunity  for  young 
man  who  really  likes  newspaper  work.  .Address 
Box  B-999,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  has  opening  fer 
experienced  advertising  solicitor  who  has  record 
of  successful  results  lu  the  last  several  years. 
This  ppsitiou  is  permanent  with  liberal  salary, 
also  opportunity  for  advance.aient.  Applicant 
should  give  at  least  five  references  regarding 
character  and  ability,  also  forward  photograph 
of  himself.  No  need  to  answer  this  advertise¬ 
ment  unless  you  can  produce  a  large  volume 
of  new  business.  Box  C-508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Afternoon  And  Night  Desk  Man. 

Close  editor,  flood  head  line  writer.  Hours 
noon  to  10  I),  m.  Evening  newspaper.  City  of 
145, COO.  Must  understand  rewriting  and  news 
digest.  Nc  snap.  First  letter  tells  the  story. 
Address  Box  C-503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted. 

Ambitious  young  man  with  advertising  selling 
expierience  and  ability  on  a.  big  mail  order 
paper.  Fine  opportunity  for  a  hustler.  State 
age,  experience,  references  and  salary  expected. 
Address,  Box  C-516,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Man. 

.Afternoon  paper.  City  of  150,000.  New  owner. 
Street  man.  Hard  soliciting.  No  theoretical 
schemes.  Chance  for  man  who  wants  trial  and 
develop  into  salary  as  he  produces.  .-Address 
Box  (  -5'i4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager. 

Evening  newsp.aper.  Small  circulatkn  now. 
Sew  owner.  City  cf  150.000.  One  who  under¬ 
stands  circulation  promotion.  Plenty  of  hard 
work.  Tell  full  story  in  first  letter.  Address 
Box  C-500.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Chxulation  Manager, 

Two  circulation  managers  with  ambition  to  get 
ahead  who  have  reached  the  limit  of  possible 
promotion  in  present  location.  Must  Im  over 
30  years  of  age  with  five  years  experience  in 
hiring  and  training  canvassers  and  be  willing 
to  locate  permanently  in  large  cities  anywhere 
between  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Further  expan¬ 
sion  of  already  large  circulation  organization 
creating  several  desirable  positions  with  earn¬ 
ing  possibilities  ranging  from  $2,600  to  $5,000 
per  year.  Answer  with  full  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  last  ten  years  experience  and  references  as 
to  personal  habits  and  character.  Ernest  A. 
Scholz,  Circulation  Director,  Butterick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Butterick  Building,  New 
A'ork. 


Successful 

Performance 

This  firm  has  a  record  of  almost 
IS  years  of  successful  performance  in 
the  difficult  work  of 

PURCHASE.  CONSOUDATION, 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  properties 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


i  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES 


pOR  $12,500  CASH,  balance  de- 
*  ferred,  you  c.vn  buy  a  small 
city  afternoon  newspaper,  now 
breaking  even,  inventory  $28,000, 
annual  business  $35,000.  ^le 
price  is  $35,000.  Owner  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  business  which 
demands  his  entire  time.  Men 
tion  our  No.  .119. 


Fernalos  ExchangcInc 

TWiwo  NatA.. Bcoa.  SAWiNeriti.D.  Mass. 


Day  Desk  Editor. 

Evening  newspaper.  Fully  cimpetent  for  both 
local  and  Ass<  ■  iated  Pre  s  news.  Good  head 
line  writer.  Plenty  of  hard  work.  City  of 
140,000.  Give  full  record.  Minimum  salary 
exjiccteil.  Address  Box  C-502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Salesman. 

Feature  or  other  salesman  now  traveling  wanted 
to  sell  newspaper  features  on  a  commission  of 
20  to  50  per  cent  of  his  gross  sales.  B-984, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Staff  Artist. 

lUpenenced  in  cartooning  and  layouts.  Loca¬ 
tion  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  confidential  age, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Box  C-514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Hustjing  young  artist  capable  of  producing 
drawings  for  display  advertising  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  doing  cartoon  work  for  company  maga¬ 
zine  and  art  work  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  publicity  department.  One  acquainted  with 
ch^k  plate  process  preferred.  Include  samples 
of  drawing  and  expected  wages  in  feply.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department.  Monongahela  West  Penn 
Public  Service  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Woman  Reporter. 

Experienced,  to  take  charge  of  woman’s  page 
on  evening  daily  in  city  of  125,000  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Excellent  opportunity  for  construc¬ 
tive  work.  Permanent.  Write  confidentially 
giving  age,  experience,  references  and  salary 
to  start.  Box  B-983  EMitor  &  Publisher, 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BOY  PROMOTION  STUNT 
PROVED  IN  TEST 

K.  T.  Boardman,  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.) 
Press,  Suggests  “Best  Scheme”  for 
Boosting  Circulation  on  Small 
City  Dailies 


In  the  South. 

^'^^t  cla<-s  weekly.  Fine  city,  7,000.  Will 
hear  closest  investigation.  Price  reasonable. 
Address  C.^ll,  c.are  Editor  &  Publisher. 

For  Sale. 

Daily  newspaper  in  Ohio  city  of  15.000  popula¬ 
tion.  Only  paper  in  city.  Address  C-505, 
R.  F.  C.,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


New  Paris  Sunday  Paper 

Dinumche  Illustri,  of  Paris,  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  illustrated  paper  Ex¬ 
celsior,  is  soon  to  have  a  rival.  L’Etoile, 
which  is  slated  to  appear  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  is  already  being  advertised  in  a 
novel  way,  men  with  star  shaped  boards 
parading  the  streets  of  Paris  calling  on 
Parisians  not  to  forget  to  buy  the  new 
paper  L’Etoile  (Star)  when  it  appe^si 


King  T.  Boardman,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Press,  claims 
to  have  developed  the  best  “boy  promo¬ 
tion  scheme”  for  boosting  circulation  on 
.'mall  city  dailies  ever  tried. 

He  outlines  his  scheme  as  follows : 

“First,  have  independent  carriers. 

“Divide  your  routes  into  classes;  first 
class,  those  with  over  200  papers ;  second 
class,  those  with  150  to  2(M;  third  class, 
those  with  100  to  150;  and  you  can  have 
a  class  for  those  under  100  if  you  want 

“This  will  not  require  the  smaller  route 
to  compete  with  the  larger,  and  the  larger 
will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
'mailer  on  account  of  having  a  larger  list 
and  consequently  fewer  people  to  call 
upon  that  do  not  take  the  paper. 

“Give  $25,  first  prize;  $15,  second,  and 
$10  for  the  third  in  each  class.  For  the 
largest  average  increase  in  the  three 
months,  give  them  credit  for  all  subs  that 
come  through  the  office  or  any  other  way, 
this  will  encourage  them ;  note  that  I 
say,  average  increase,  not  merely  new 
sub.s. 

“To  get  the  average,  as  you  know,  is 
to  add  the  number  of  papers  that  the  car¬ 
rier  has  drawn  for  three  months  and  di¬ 
vide  by  the  number  of  days. 

“I  have  worked  this  twice  a  year  on 
an  evening  paper  with  good  success. 
During  that  time  I  never  had  to  have  a 
solicitor,  and  if  I  did  they  could  not  do 
anything  as  the  hov  had  been  there  first 
and  got  a  promise  if  not  the  subscription; 
T  have  worked  the  same  on  morning  pa¬ 
pers.  but  did  not  have  as  good  results, 
which  convinces  me  that  the  evening  pa¬ 
per  has  the  advantage  with  the  boys,  if 
it  is  a  newspaper.” 


Louis  A.  Golding  Dies 

Louis  A.  Goldberg,  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  .Verr  York  Jetty 
ish  Daily  Fnru’ard,  died  recently  in  a 
Philadelphia  hospital.  He  first  came  to 
Philadelphia  to  fake  charge  of  the  For¬ 
ward  office  in  1914 

Killed  in  Plane  Crash 

George  Walker.  4.J.  a  newspaper  man 
of  Jcrscyville,  HI. ;  H.  G.  Tilley,  22,  and 
Ole  Hagen.  25.  were  killed  recently 
when  an  advertising  airplane  in  which 
thev  were  riding  crashed  to  the  ground 
at  Greenfield.  III.  ! 
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DOLLAR  $  $ 

$  $  PULLERS 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


paign  ?  There  are  still  innumerable 
dwellings  not  equipped  for  the  use  of 
electricity.  The  electrical  contractors, 
house  wiremen,  supply  houses,  etc.  as 
well  as  your  local  light  company  would 
be  interested. — B.  A.  T. 


;  ^  ^  T^T  TT  T  for  each  Club  women  are  a  majority  among  the 

4)^  IvJllr  lx  IDEA  readers  of  the  Women’s  Pages  in  most 

I  PUBLISHED  newspapers.  Recently,  I  have  been  try- 

1.  ■  •"  — — .■i.i  ■  I  ing  what  is  proving  to  be  a  good  plan. 

.Q  Each  wcek  I  look  over  the  various  pro- 

DUoUNtoO  1  lL>K.Lh.R  grams  of  the  clubs  and  choose  one  or 

_  idea  was  obtained  by  perusing  the  section  two  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read 

-  in  the  paper  devoted  to  condensed  news  at  these  meetings  and  which  I  think 

Banks  will  make  Christmas  Club  dis-  of  items  that  were  published  in  the  news-  might  be  the  most  interesting.  These  I 
bursements  Dec.  4-6.  Payments,  this  Paper  30  years  previously.  It  was  found  publish  in  the  Sunday  edition.  It  gives 
year,  it  is  indicated,  will  exceed  those  of  •^hat  sufficient  advertising  could  be  sold  the  club  women  an  opportunity  of  know- 
past  years  by  thou-  ^9  special  pages,  for  mser-  in  what  is  being  done  in  clubs  other  than 

sands  of  dollars.  tions,  thrice  consecutively. — W  .  McNulty,  their  own;  and  incidently.  adds  a  feather 
H.  L.  RawU,  presi-  John,  Can.  to  the  cap  ow  the  onew  hose  paper  is  pub- 

dent  of  the  Christ-  -  lished. — Lillian  Blackstone,  Fort  Wayne 

™a8  Club,  a  corpora-  How  about  a  "Wire  your  house’’  cam-  {Ind.)  Journal-Gazette. 
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sands  of  dollars.  tions,  thrice  consecutively. — W  .  McAulty,  their  own;  and  incidently,  adds  a  feather 
H.  L.  RawU,  presi-  John,  Can.  to  the  cap  ow  the  onew  hose  paper  is  pub- 

dent  of  the  Christ-  -  lished. — Lillian  Blackstone,  Fort  Wayne 

/  Club,  a  corpora-  How  about  a  "Wire  your  house’’  cam-  (Ind.) Journal-Gazette. 

ing  and  disbursement  . . . . ^  . .  =  j| 

problems  of  the  I  ONE  DOLLAR  I 

many  thousands  of  I  y  yT"  T'V  T/^~>T  TT  ’  WILL  BE  PAID  I 

banks  throughout  the  |  L_l  I  PV  f  l__|  W  FOR  EACH  I 

country  that  have  organized  Christmas  |  I  l  I  I’  ^  “HUNCH"  I 

clubs,  states  that  theyear  was  marked  by  |  -JL-  JL.  .A.  X  .M..  ^  PUBLISHED  1 

a  strong  tendency  toward  scientific  sav-  ||  || 

ings.  But  now  the  ^  -  ' ' .  , 

money  saved  is  to  be  spent  on  Christmas 

Merchants  of  your  city  will  want  to  yHERE  ought  to  be  a  good  cross  word  “do”  for  the  benefit  of  your  autoist 
get  their  share.  ^  puzzle  story  in  your  town.  What  readers.  Also,  get  your  prominent  auto 

A  double  truck,  featuring  your  own  do  various  representative  residents  of  dealers  to  tell  you  concisely  the  ^st 
local  banks’  disbursements  of  Christmas  your  city  think  of  the  craze?  Is  it  edu-  manner  in  w’hich  to  keep  your  car  up 
savings,  paid  for  by  co-operative  efforts  cational?  Is  it  true  that  the  vocabulary  and  going  during  the  hard  season  just 
of  small  gift  shops,  might  go  well.  is  really  improved  or  are  the  unusual  now  coming  in. — M.  R.  H. 

-  words  merely  obsolete,  unnecessary  and  .  - — 

DIIRINC  this  hiisv  season  voii  don’t  impracticable?  How  much  money  is  our  Best  Route”  is  a  helpful  feature 
worrv  much  ahont  fillintr  the  dailv  ‘l>^nt  for  cross  word  puzzle  books?  that  the  readers  of  one  middlewestern 
worry  much  .^hont  filling  the  daily  j,  much  time  is  used  collectively  in  dailv  make  goml  use  of  in  obtaining 
quota  of  space  with  advertising,  because  mucn  lime  is  useo  coiiecil  e  j  routes  distanres  and  hii/hwav  mnditlons 

it  almost  fins  itself.  But  now  is  a  time  ^^I'lng  puzzles?  Who  pe  the  prominent  routes  hstanc^ 

vou  could  well  do  a  little  advertising  for  l>ersons  engaged  m  solving  the  puzzles  m  tor  contemplated  motor  trips.  Your 

you  coum  wen  ao  a  nine  aoveriising  lor  newsoaoer^  What  methods  do  mottir  association  will  be  glad  to  co- 

yourself!  Run  a  few  ads  telling  people  newspaper.  vv nai  mcinous  uo  .  .  .  ,  .0. 

to  ffive  themselves  a  year’s  suhscrintion  to  various  persons  use  in  workmg  out  their  operate  with  you  in  supplying  this  sort 

to  give  themseiv^  a  year  s  suoscripiion  t  There  are  many  angles  from  <>t  intormation  and  the  feature  used  daily 

your  paper  for  Christmas.  Ask  them  to  >011111005.  1  nere  ^e  many  angles  irom 

send  your  paper  for  a  year  to  relatives  'vhich  a  story  could  be  built  up.— H.  M.  "dl  prove  a  welcome  service  to  motorists, 
or  friends  who  have  moved  away!  You  Rrovidence,  R.  I.  I ■ 

can  make  a  few  dollars  in  subscriptions  :  ~  ■  .  ^ 

if  you  advertise! — R.  John  Gibler,  St.  Eighty  and  Active  is  the  standing 
Louis  Mo.  two-column  box  head  under  which  the 

___  l.ouisiille  Times  runs  a  photograph  and 

A  great  many  newspapers,  especially  a  brief  sketch  of  men  who  are  past  four- 
in  the  smaller  cities,  neglect  the  billiard  aad  still  are  active  in  business. 

parlors.  A  contract  for  one  or  a  series  The  feature  has  proved  popular  and  the 
of  ads  setting  forth  the  pleasure  found  J'mes  has  found  nearly  a  score  of  them  I  j 

in  a  game  of  billiards  could  easily  be  ob-  city  of  Louisville  m  the  month  it 

tained  to  be  paid  by  five  or  more  parlors,  has  been  running  _  the  feature.  S.  G. 

a  sort  of  co-operative  advertising  affair.  I  iiompson,  Louisztlle  (Ky.)  Tunes. 

Try  it.  It  will  add  to  your  advertising.  - 

— G.  Smedal,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  M  ith  winter  coming  on  a  story  on  what  KijHPlIinimMcWllMltTSB 

_  sports  will  he  available  would  be 

At  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  win-  interesting  to  a  large  number  of  readers. 
ter  schedule  of  parties  and  socials  is  be-  Will  there  be  outdoor  ice  skating  rinks, 

ginning,  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-  slides,  skiing,  etc.?  Your  part  depart-  ^BAASk3|2KJK|JUa|IUa 
Citizen  and  Evening  Leader  secured  a  ment  head  and  school  authorities  could 
page  of  advertisements  from  hair-dress-  Rive  you  the  necessary  information. — 

ing  parlors  and  beauty  shops.  An  at-  George  SMEr).\L,  Jr.,  Minneapolis. 

tractive  8  column  streamer  head  was  - 7 

used,  plus  a  box  of  copy  iwinting  out  WMth  more  automobiles  in  use  than 
to  milady  the  benefits  of  having  her  hair  ever  before  in  history  and  the  season  of 
shampooed  every  three  weeks  and  mar-  slush,  snow,  ice  and  cold  weather  corn- 
celled  weekly.— Arthur  N.  Stackpole,  ing  on  rapidly,  get  your  traffic  chief  to 
I.owell.  give  you  a  story  outlining  “don’ts”  and  | 


many  of  whom  will  find  a  little  scrap 
book  of  the  clippings  valuable  when  such 
information  is  desired. — Robert  L.  Beard, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Under  a  two  column  box  head  ‘Dust¬ 
ing  Off  the  Records,”  the  Wabash  (Ind) 
Plain  Dealer  is  running  a  daily  series  of 
interesting  stories  taken  from  the  county 
records  as  far  back  as  1835. — B.  P.  M., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  “swaps"  column  calls  the  attention 
of  many  readers  to  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
The  “swaps”  column  is  advertised  on  a 
news  page.  Here  are  two  typical  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  “swaps”  column : 

“Will  exchange  graphonola  for  radio 
set.” 

“W'anted,  12-guage  Winchester  pump 
gun.  Will  trade  tires.” — Margaret 
Kressmann,  Eugene,  Ore. 
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Originators  of  the 
Pei^ni  cin  e/7 
Weekly  Business 
RevieiuPa^e 


Look  us  up  in 
Dun  oi*  Bradsii-eets 


The  advertising  manager  of  an  easterii 
Canadian  newspaper  arranged  three  pages 
of  sixH'ial  advertising  to  be  sold  only  to 
those  business  and  professional  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  firms  or  individuals  that  were 
in  existence  for  30  years  or  more.  The 
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of 

KING  FEATURES 
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CHRISTMAS 
SHORT  STORIES 

I'ull  PaRC  Mats  or  Setting  Copy 
Melville  Davisson  Post 

Sophie  Kerr 

Katherine  Holland  Brown 

Sylvia  Chatfield  Bates 

Wire  Quick 

These  stories  are  part  of 
the  Metropolitan  Weekly 
Short  Fiction  Services,  but 
are  available  separately. 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser.Jr.,  Cent.  Mgr. 

150  NASSAU  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  WorUTs  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
Service 

Supplying  a  complete  and 
exclusive  daily  illustrated 
feature  service  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

Writo  for  samples  end  rates 
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GEORGE  RECTOR  | 

son  of  the  famous  restaurateur  I 

These  are  the  dishes  that  made  | 
“Rector’s”  illustrious  on  two  i 
continents. 

The  Chicken  Saute  invented  to 
celebrate  the  premiere  of  *  Peler 
Pan.”  ' 

The  Lobster  Cocktail  prepar^ 
specially  for  the  Infanta  Eulalie 
of  Spain. 

Write  for  Samples. 
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The  First  Thanksgiving 
Was  Celebrated  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 


The  people  that 


KAflBACHirBEtTS— Population,  8, 862, IS* 

OlTOn-  2,600  10,060 
lation  linen  linen 

‘Attleboro  Sun  . 6,628  .0276  .0176 

•Boston  Olobo  . (HftE)  274,892  ,60  .60 

‘Boston  Globe  822,030  ,66  ,66 

‘Boston  Post  . (K)  871,124  .60  .00 

‘Boston  Post  . (B)  861,627  ,66  ,66 

‘Fall  Biver  Herald . (E)  16,660  .06  .06 

‘Fitchburf  Sentinel . (E)  11,383  .055  .048 

‘Haverhill  Gaiette  . (E)  16,400  .066  .04 

ttynn  Item  . (E)  18,845  .08  .04 

tttl-owell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  . (M&E)  21,270  .06  ,06 

‘New  Bedford  Standard  Mercury 

(MAE)  33,883  .10  .10 

‘New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 

(S)  26,944  .10  .10 

‘North  Adams  Transcript. .. (E)  9.491  .04  .035 

tPittsfleld  Eagle  . (E)  17,138  .04  .035 

•Salem  News  . (E)  20,784  .08  .07 

‘Taunton  Gazette . (E)  8,479  .04  .03 

‘■Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

(M&E)  86,049  .24  .21 

‘Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  49.849  .18  ,15 

MAINE—Population,  788,014 
tBangor  Daily  Commercial. .  (E)  14.760  ,065  .05 

•Portland  Press  Herald..  (MAS)  31.788(A). 09  .08 

•Portland  Express  . (E)  27.251  .10  ,07 

’Portland  Telegram  . (S)  29,992  .10  .07 

(Sunday  Edition  Express) 

tWatervUle  Sentinel  . (M)  6,134  .035  .025 

NEW  HAHPSHIBE— Population.  443.683 
•Concord  Monitor-Patriot...  (E)  5,104  ,0375  .025 

tKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  8.609  .03  .034 

•Manchester  Union  Leader 

(MAE)  27,864  .  09  .07 


BHODE  ISLAND— PopulaUon,  604.397 


tNewport  Daily  News . (E)  6,249  .0336  .0296 

tPawtucket  Times  . (E)  86,555  ,07  .07 

tProvidence  Bulletin  . (E)  64,524  .17  (B).23 

•Providence  Journal . (M)  86,686  .10  (B).28 

•Providence  Journal  . (8)  61,575  .15  ,15 

•Providence  Mews  . (E)  26.845  .07  .07 

tProvidence  Tribune  . (E)  28,608  .10  .09 

‘Westerly  Sun  . (EA8)  4.618  .025  .02 

tWoonsocket  Ckll  . (E)  18,666  .05  .05 

■TEBMOMT— Population,  358.428 

•Barre  Times  . (E)  6.944  .  03  .02 

tBennington  Banner  . (E)  8.067  .0125  .01 

‘Burlington  Free  Press . (M)  18.983  '.05  .05 

‘Butland  Herald  . (M)  10.765  .04  .04 

*“St.  Johnsbuiy  Caledonian-Becord 

(E)  4.024  .0214  .01 

CONNECnCTTT— Population.  1,880,681 
‘Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(EAM)  45.796  .16  .15 

‘Bridgeport  Post  . (S)  20.017  .10  .10 

‘Hartford  Oonrant  . (M)  87,649  ,08  ,08 

•“Hartford  Conrant  . (8)  60,247  .11  .11 

tHartford  Times  . (E)  48.875  .18  .12 

‘Meriden  Beeord  . (M)  7,848  .045  .03 

‘Middletown  Press  . (E)  8.050  .0885  .03 

tNew  Haven  Beglster....(M8)  42,171  .18  ,11 

tNew  London  Day . (E)  12.079  .06  .04 

tttNorwich  BnUetin  . (M)  18.494  .07  .08 

•Norwalk  Hour  . (E)  6.842  .  04  .04 

tSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel.... (El  4.880  .026  .03 

•Stamford  Advocate  . (E)  9,806  .05  .04 

•Waterbnry  BepuMican  American 

(MAE)  22.886  .08  .08 

•Waterbuiy  Bepnbllcan  ....(8)  15.048  .08  .08 

•••  A.  B.  C.  Statement.  April  1.  1924. 
ttt  Government  Statement.  April  1.  1924. 
t  Government  Statement,  Sept.  30.  1924. 

•  A.  B.  0.  Statement.  Sept.  80.  1984. 

(A)  Clrcnlation  daily  edition  orly. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and 

Wire  Wnll.tln 


first  settled  the  territory  now  known 
as  New  England,  felt  that  they  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  set  aside  a  day  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  Thanksgiving. 
The  three  hundred  and  third 
Thanksgiving  has  just  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  New  England,  where  the 
people  found  that  they  had  more 
than  ever  to  be  thankful  for. 

New  England  is  enjoying  a  greater  prosperity  than 
ever  before.  Her  industrial  pursuits  are  pouring  in 
great  revenue.  This  can  be  more  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  latest  figures: 

Total  Income .  $1,908,134,000 

Total  Wealth .  24,407,466,000 

Per  Capita  Wealth .  3,306 

Building  and  Loan  Assets .  262,466,578 

Manufacturing  Capital .  5,758,137,000 

Bank  Deposits .  4,720,927,000 

Where  there  is  so  much  wealth  there  is  a  propor¬ 
tionate  buying  power  that  is  well  worth  going  after  by 
National  Advertisers.  The  Daily  Newspapers  listed 
herewith  reach  all  classes  of  New  Englanders. 


. . . . . 
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219,488  people  of  means — potential 
purchasers  of  your  products — buy  The 
Telegram-Mail  daily.  Approximately 
98%  are  within  the  New  York  trading 
district  or  50-mile  radius  from  City  Hall. 
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LONDON— CITY  OF  INCALCULABLE  WEALTH 


A  Word  and  Fig^ure  Study  of  the  British  Metropolis — City  of  Wonders  and  Magnet  of  the  World’s  Best 

— An  Unbounded  Market  for  Products  of  Sound  Value 


By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(London  Editor,  Eoitob  &  Pvblishbb) 


tables,  safety  raz¬ 
ors,  automobiles 
ind  accessories,  bsh, 

— '  - - — —  breakfast  foods, 

toilet  preparations 
•  I  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  candies  and 
drugs — to  name  a 
few  of  the  products 
originating  in 
America  that  have 
become  household 
words  in  Britain. 

For  the  British 
public  exhibits  no 
reluctance  to  adopt 
American  produc¬ 
tions  that  in  them¬ 
selves  contribute 
to  their  conven¬ 
ience,  comfort  or 
efficiency ;  innate 
is  an  admiration 
for  American  en¬ 
terprise  that  in 
merchandising  of- 
leii  means  a  victory. 

London  is  actual¬ 
ly  an  area  of  more 
than  400  square 
miles,  comprising 
an  inner  ring  of 
117  square  miles 
that  embodies  the 
one  square  mile  of 
the  City  of  London, 
the  City  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  27 
M  et  ropolitan 
Boroughs,  known 
as  the  County  of 
London.  The  outer 
ring  contains  coun¬ 
ty  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  with 
a  population  of 
seven  millions. 

don  proper  is  but 
,  an  area  of  678 

acres  with  a  rate¬ 
able  value  of 
com-  £6,406,656  (1923)  and  a  population  of 
at  -SO  13.709;  the  Administrative  County  of 
nanu-  l.ondon  (excluding  the  City)  covers  an 
.‘d  up-  area  of  74.172  acres  with  a  rateable  value 
lercise  of  £42,820,041  and  a  population  of  4.- 
velop-  470,814. 

liating  The  richest  of  the  London  areas  is  that 
easure  of  Westminster,  created  the  City  of 
s  and  Westminister,  by  the  Royal  Charter  in 
i  high  1900.  It  includes  within  its  borders  some 

_  _ _ _ _ _ _  Their  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London,  among 

advertising  activities  are  self-evident,  the  them  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  West- 
newspaper  and  periodical  publications  af-  minster  Abbey,  the  Westminster  (Roman 
fording  much  evidence,  and  the  retail  Catholic)  Cathedral,  the  Law-Courts, 
shops  still  more,  of  the  reliance  placed  Buckingham  Palace,  St.  James’  Palace 


ulties  —  a  market 
la  ibelf.  and  yet 
«  from  which  a 
wcessful  mer- 
;ha  n  d  i  s  i  n  g 
:»ifeign  radiates 
rresistibly  to  every 
axner  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles;  for  to 
tchkve  success  in 
London  is  to 
ichieve  fame 
’hrouRhiiut  Great 
Britain. 

London  has  ex- 
trdied  the  power 
f  its  magic  in  the 
creation  of  the 
peat  British  Em¬ 
pire  Exhibition  at 
Wembley.  This 
sammoth  exposi- 
300  had,  up  to  the 
ad  of  September, 
•fracted  more  than 
15,000,000  visitors 
from  all  parts  of 
the  world — an  at¬ 
tendance  that  has 
®*o*cended  any 
Pttrioos  exhibition 
records. 

Bat  London  has 
*  lore,  of  its  own 
that  lashes  and 


T 
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also  includes  the  fashionable  residential  of  London.  The  Royal  Academy  (Pic-  public,  the  largest  in  the  central  area  1,629  medical  practitioners  and  l.tiOO.OW 

districts  of  Mayfair  and  Helgravia.  It  cadilly)  is  an  annual  summer  exhibition  l)eing  the  Stoll  Picture  Theatre  in  Kings-  persons  entitled  to  medical  service  under 

has  a  rateable  value  of  £8,110,655  for  an  of  pictures  and  .sculpture  by  living  artists  way  (originally  built  as  the  London  this  scheme  in  19^. 

area  _of  2,503  acres  and  a  population  of  and  a  winter  exhibition  of  old  masters  opera  house  by  Oscar  Hammerstein).  The  Police  Force  of  London  includes 
141,578.  and  deceased  British  artists.  The  N’a-  There  are  no  empty  motion-picture  1,162  officers  and  men  in  the  City  Police 

The  length  of  streets  in  the  City  and  tional  Gallery  and  National  Portrait  Gal-  houses  in  London,  except  in  certain  dis-  and  19,255  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 

Administrative  County  of  London  in  lery,  both  in  Trafalgar  Square,  are  the  tricts  on  Sundays,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  figures  relating  to  1922.  The  Ixmdon 

1919-20  were:  national  rejKjsitorie.s  of  old  masters  and  programs  shown  are  made  up  of  Amer-  Hre  Brigade  has  a  staff  of  2,117  officers 

City  of  London  . 48  miles  historical  p<)rtraits  res]X'ctively,  the  Tate  ican  films.  and  men,  with  63  land  stations,  3  lloating 

County  of  l^ndon  . 2,169  miles  fiahery  (Westminster)  being  the  mixlern  Trade  exhibitions  in  London  attract  stations,  a  river  repairing  depot,  1,662 

- British  section  of  the  former.  In  1921,  large  public  attendances,  the  greatest  street  fire  alarms,  60  miles  of  hose  and 

Total  . 2,217  miles  there  were  569,181  free  admissions  reg-  being  perhaps  the  Motor  Exhibition,  an-  205  automobile  engines  and  other  veh- 

The  cost  of  maintenance,  borne  by  the  at  Olympia,  Kensington.  In-  ides.  In  1^2  the  Brigade  made  112.7« 

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  students  1  he  Guildhall  Art  Gal-  dustrial  exhibitions  in  the  interests  of  journeys  and  its  appliances  covered  253.- 

City  Corporation,  in  the  same  year,  in-  ^i  ^  adjunct  the  brewering.  building  shipping,  electrical  -92  miles.  .  ,  , 

eluding  repairs,  repairing,  cleaning  and  r  maintained  by  trades  grocery,  tailors,  furniture,  boots  The  lighting  services  of  London  are 

watering  was  ■  Corporation  and  relate  to  his-  and  shoes,  dairy  produce,  cattle,  drugs  gas  and  electricity.  In  1922  there  were 

c  I  „  ,,  toric  I-ondon  treasures.  There  are  num-  and  surgical  appi.ances,  confectionerv,  1,699.818  private  consumers  of  eas 

City  of  London . £22/,3a4  0.  (f  >< 


City  oi  conaon . U.  u.  erous  other  smaller  art  galleries,  the  lat-  _ _ 

County  of  London. ..  .£3,084,1-9  0.  0.  being  in  the  Bond  street  and  Leice.ster 

- Srjuare  neighborhoods.  The  surface  tramways  are  represented  by  the  following  figures  for  1922; 

£3,311,483  0.  0.  The  museums  are  headed  by  the  British  Track  Cars  in  Total  Car  Passengers 

.\n  enumeration  of  the  vehicular  traffic  Museum,  with  priceless  collections  of  .Mileage  Cse  .Mileafe  Carried 

(horse  and  motor  vehicles)  passing  cer-  ancient  sculpture,  print,  eastern,  early  London  County  Council .  155.^0  59,532,087  688,151,316 

tain  jHiints  in  I^ndon  betiyeen  8  a.  m.  British  and  mediaeval  antiquities.  Ms.^  Othe7'“fc  tramways .  210.8I  .  28.368.132  321,296,824 

and  o  p.  m.  on  a  fine  day  IIl  JUI31,  1923,  etc.  The  I>ritisll  Aluseum  shares  witn  *l*assenticr  receipts  (only)  of  I..  E.  R.  (>roup  Tramways  are  1918  B^res. 

showed  the  following  results:  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu.seum  the  ,  j  i-i  •  n  r 


Total  Car 
.Mileaf  e 
59,532,087 


Passengers 

Carried 


Passengtri 

Keceipts 

£5,085,M5 


showed  thp  following  results : 

Hyde  Park  Automobiles  Horse 

Corner . 45,579  3,896 

Trafalgar  kind 

are  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 

Square . 30,3-4  -,677  42,94-  South  Kensington;  Victoria  and  .Albert 

Piccadilly  .11770  ^*i>-*eum  ( with  departments  covering 

. every  branch  of  industrial  and  decorative 

Marble  Arch.  .29.d85  2,215  33.o94  artfi  1921  attendance,  1,1.54,704;  Science 

London  has  no  skyscrapers,  its  build-  Museum  (with  collections  of  scientific 


highest  stantlard  of  ixipularity;  in  1921 
the  attendances  at  the  British  Museum 


56,039  \\ere  1,096,333.  Other  institutions  of  this  Kail  ways; 

«  •  j  «  V »  ,  iij**  A  ^  Tul  1  .ofiMon  Rly  •  • 


The  underground  Electric  Railways  show  the  following  returns  for  1920 : 

T  t,':l  Train  Mileage  Passengers  Carried 


City  &  Sr,.  London . . 
Metro|)olitan  District 
I^indt  n  Klectric  Kly . 


«.4,’<7,85n 

5,5.'(4.848 

.2.5.220.422 

29,034.034 


44,658.174 

24,817,469 

126,846.973 

128,922,477 


The  London  General  Omnibus  Co.  shows  the  following  returns  for  1920: 


Total 

.  I  •  1  I  fi  ^  .,s.w.v.kv^ 

mgs.  being  rarely  higher  than  ten  floors.  ai>paratus,  machinery,  naval  models  and  I.cmUn  C’.eneml  Omnihu«  Co.  (and  emliracing  the 
But  what  the  architecture  lacks  in  engines,  and  .scientific  library;  Imperial  Meir(>|K.lit.!ii,  South  .Metroiolitan,  (’.earless.  Bnt- 

height  It  possesses  in  beauty  and  dignity,  War  Museum  (an  exhibition  record  of  .  ,  i/.tto,v/o 

many  fine  buildings  of  historic  interest  the  Great  War)  ;  London  Museum  (St.  - - - 

in' particular,  being  dotted  throughout  the  James’s)  devoted  to  Umdon  antiquities;  etc.,  are  held  each  year  either  at  Olympia,  throughout  the  Metropolitan  area.  The 
city  and  West-end.  The  finest  modern  and  tlie  Imperial  Institute,  .South  Ken-  the  Royal  .Agricultural  Hall,  or  the  electric  lighting  undertakings  rcpirted  a 
bdsiness  thoroughfare  is  probably  Kings-  sington,  where  are  housed  collections  rep-  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  serving  the  total  of  371,784  consumers  for  the  vear 
way,  a  wide  road  linking  up  Holborn  and  re.senting  the  produce  of  every  part  of  purpose  of  introducing  new  season,  1921-22. 

the  .Strand  with  a  circular  sweep;  Aid-  the  British  Ivmpire.  a  technical  depart-  goods,  improvements  in  pnxluction  or  Mail  order  shopping  is  on  the  increase, 
wych,  Kingsway  is  now  completed,  and  ment  with  lalxiratories  for  conduct  of  re-  registering  developments.  .A  public  ex-  a  feature  of  the  l^ndon  stores  being  the 
forms  one  of  the  tinest  avenues  in  the  search  and  investigations,  and  information  hibition  that  enjovs  great  p<jpularitv  is  deposit  system  of-  trading.  One  retail 
world.  Bush  House,  on  the  lines  of  the  bureau  and  library  for  furnishing  reports  the  “Ideal  Home  Exhibition,”  usually  store  despatched  6,000,000  parcels  during 
famous  Brooklyn  edifice,  and  as  its  name  upon  matters  apix-rtaining  to  the  insti-  h^jld  at  Olympia  in  May  each  year.  1920.  a  second  store  3,000,(XXI  parcels  in 

suggests,  the  home  of  the  Bush  Terminal  tute’s  work.  Sport  is  a  distant  feature  of  London  the  same  year. 

Company,  stands  on  the  Aldwych  site  Among  the  public  buildings,  St.  Paul’s  life— the  masses  devoting  themselves  to  The  General  Post  Office  in  1923  des- 
facing  the  whole  length  of  Kingsway.  A  Cathedral  and  Westminster  .Abbey  stand  cricket,  tennis  and  boating  in  the  summer,  patched  from  London  42,618,000  parcels 
fine  avenue,  broad  and  spacious,  is  the  out  as  historic  examples  of  pure  archi-  and  football  in  winter— if  not  as  players,  and  received  in  Ixindon  for  distribution 
Victoria  embankment,  running  along  the  lecture;  the  Guild  Hall,  the  home  of  the  then  as  spectators— the  cricket  clubs  and  23  681,000  parcels.  There  are  992  post 
RKcr  Thames  from  Blackfriars  to  West-  City  Corporation,  wliere  great  City  func-  football  teams  attracting  many  thousands  offices  open  in  I^ndon,  and  the  value  of 
mincer,  from  which  a  fine  vista  of  the  tions  lake  place,  the  1  louses  of  Parlia-  of  paid  admission  visitors  in  their  respec-  postal  orders  issued  and  cashed  in  l923 
river,  with  such  buildings  as  St.  Paul’s  ment,  with  “Big  Ben”— the  giant  clcx:k  tive  seasons.  amounted  to  £19,335,224.  and  £50.028,206. 

Cathedral,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  tower,  the  chimes  from  which  can  be  Free  public  libraries  are  to  be  found  in  respectively. 

the  County  Hall  (the  seat  of  the  London  heard  for  many  miles  on  clear  days;  the  every  Metropolitan  borough,  the  printed  The  number  of  current  Ixindon  licenses 
County  Council)  standing  out  against  .Monument  at  London  Bridge.  (Commem-  matters  there  includes  daily  newspapers,  for  motor  cars  and  motorcycles  nrivateb 
the  skyline.  The  rcisidential  thorough-  orating  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  weekly  periodicals,  and  magazines,  trade  owned  (and  not  including  commercial 
fares  of  highest  rentals  and  estate  values  1666);  the  Law  Courts,  in  the  Strand;  papers,  works  of  reference,  and  a  library  a*  VTarrh  1  10?4  was  3459^ 

are  Park  Lane  (running  on  the  east  side  the  Tower  of  Lmdon.  built  in  the  lOth  of  scientific  and  other  books  and  fiction.  .  o,  7747,1*  ,^^k  i  ~  L 

of  Hyde  Park)  and  Berkeley  Square,  Century,  and  the  unwilling  home  of  many  Lambeth  and  Wandsworth  each  has  eight  hdCknev  ca - 

with  the  intermediate  streets.  The  West-  famous  personages  who  offended  the  such  libraries  within  its  precincts,  their  1  nis,  however,  dws  not  ac- 

end  is  the  home  of  London  society ;  the  ixiwers  that  were.  The  Tower  is  now  a  issue  of  books  to  borrowers  totalling  represent  the  number  ot  auto- 

East-end  the  pexvrer  districts.  |x»pular  show  place  housing  the  Crown  769,068  and  1,178,462  respectively  during  iy>r>'’'les  in  use  as  under  the  quarterly 

The  Parks  and  open  spaces  of  Ijindon  Jewels  and  staffed  by  the  picturesque  1922-3.  ,  license  system  many  owners  do  not  re- 

are  popular  places  of  resort  the  larger  “Beefeaters.”  Under  the  National  Health  Insurance  ri^w  for  the  winter  months;  thus  at 

parks  of  the  Administrative  County  cov-  Music,  drama,  vaudeville,  and  motion  Acts,  employed  persons  are  compulsorily  August  31,  1923,  the  London  number  (li 
ering  a  total  of  some  1,672  acres.  Re-  pictures  are  well  served  in  London  and  insured  against  illness  under  a  scheme  of  private  vehicle  licenses  stocxl  at  383,525. 
gents  Park  is  the  largest  of  them  all  (472  though  the  vaudeville  (once  a  large  feat-  contributions  collected  each  week  bv  the  -Motor  taxation  in  Great  Britain  produced 
acres)  and  houses  the  Zoological  Gardens  ure  of  amusement)  is  now  only  repre-  State  j’ointly  from  employes  and  employ-  in  1923  the  sum  of  £12.757,632,  represent- 
and  the  Botanic  Gardens.  But  Hyde  sented  by  three  or  four  central  music-  ers.  In  the  County  of  London  there  were  ing  1,141,400  automobiles. 

Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  (separated  halls  and  suburban  houses,  its  revival  on  _ _ _ 

only  by  a  railed  fence)  cover  a  large  area  a  wider  .scale  is  in  progress.  Music  finds _ _ 

(630  acres)  and  are  the  fashionable  a  home  at  the  Royal  .Albert  Hall  (seating 

parades  of  society — the  Hyde  Park  capacity  9,000)  and  the  Queen’s  Hall,  at 

“church  parade”  and  Rotten  Row  being  Ixitli  of  which  Saturday  and  Sunday  con-  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space 

the  Sunday  rendezvous  of  many  smart  certs  are  a  feature  from  September  to 

London  folk.  March,  while  in  the  latter  Promenade  To  do  business  accurately,  intelligently,  economically,  you  must  have  at 

small  hut  has  a  Concerts  are  a  nightly  attraction,  from  your  elbow  the  two  indispensable  books  of  reference  which  are  exclusively 
semi-official  character,  running  as  it  does  September  to  IX-cember.  I  he  Royal  1  1  -i.  £  c-  on 

between  Whitehall  with  its  Lvernment  Opera  House  and  the  “Old  Vic”  repre-  f^^rnished  to  the  regular  subscribers  of  Editor  &  Pi’blisher: 

buildings,  and  Buckingham  Palace.  The  sent  international  Grand  Opera  and  Grand  o  1 

Green  Park  is  another  small  park  adjoin-  Opera  in  English  respectively.  The  lat-  1  ne  International  Year  tSook 

ing  St.  James’s  Park  and  these  four  parks  ter  playing  Shakespeare  from  Octolier  to  ,.  ..  •  1  j  .  1  .  1  1 

are  so  placed  that  it  is  possible  to  walk  May  in  addition.  Smaller  concert  and  newspapers,  circulation  and  rate  data,  executive  personnel,  an.l  the 

across  London  from  We.stminster,  recital  halls  are  regularly  filled  through-  thousand  and  one  facts  which  come  into  the  experience  of  every  advertising 

through  St.  James’s  and  Green  Parks,  out  the  season,  having  their  location  in  and  newspaper  man.  F'ditor  &  Publi.sher  International  Year  Book  for  1025. 

cross  the  thoroughfare  at  Piccadilly  and  Bond  street  and  Wigmnre  street.  The  jg  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

through  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gar-  National  Sunday  I-eaguc  promotes  sec- 

dens  either  to  High  Street  Kcnsin-toir  ular  concerts  in  several  I>ondon  and  Editor  &  Publisher  Soace  Buyers’  Guide 

or  Netting  iiill  Gate — a  leafy  stroll  ot  Suburban  theatres  each  Sunday.  • 

some  four  miles.  There  are  numerfius  Ihere  are  43  theatres  in  the  entertain-  hr^t  compilation  of  retail  outlets  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  daily  news- 

other  parks,  Battersea  Park  (200  acres)  ment  section  of  London,  all.  with  one  or  ■*  1  c*  *  1  a  a  •  1  ui  ^ 

in  South  I^indon,  Victoria  Park  (217  two  excentions.  situated  in  the  area  lie-  are  published  in  the  Lnitcd  States  and  Canada.  An  invaluable  rdir 

acres)  in  North  I>ondon.  I'iii.sbury  Park  tween  Piccadilly  Circu.s,  New  Oxford  ence  brxik  for  Sales  Executives  in  everv  (kpartment  of  trade  and  all  advcrtis- 

(115  acres)  and  142  further  open  sjwces,  street  and  the  Strand.  C)f  these  about  a  ing  men.  This  huge  work  is  now  in  press, 

where  boating,  sports,  music  and  in  some  (Uizcn  aix;  invariably  retained  for  the 

<ases  dancing,  are  favorite  summer  pur-  legitimate  drama  aiul  comedies,  the  re-  Editor  &  Publisher 

suits.  The  largest  central  open  sjiace  is  mainder  Ixing  devoted  cither  to  musical 

Trafalgar  Square,  famous  for  its  Nelson  plays  or  reviews,  reverting  occasionally  to  Per  Year,  $4.  including  the  Year  Btxik  and  the  Space  Buyers’  Guide. 

Monument,  its  statues  and  its  playing  “straight”  plays.  Send  subscription  now  to  avoid  missing  these  great  issues.  Suite  1117  World 

fountains.  Motion  pictures  (severally  descrilied  as  Building  New  York 

Twelve  art  galleries  and  22  museums  kinemas,  picture  theatres,  cinemas,  etc.)  *’ 

contribute  to  the  art  and  liistoric  interest  exercise  a  vast  hold  uixm  the  London  - 


Passengers 

C'arricd 


l*assen«eri 

Receipts 


Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space 

To  do  business  accurately,  intelligently,  economically,  you  must  have  at 
your  elbow  the  two  indispensable  books  of  reference  which  are  exclusively 
furnished  to  the  regular  subscribers  of  Editor  &  Pi’blisher  : 

The  International  Year  Book 

listing  new'spapers,  circulation  and  rate  data,  executive  personnel,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  facts  which  come  into  the  experience  of  every  advertising 
and  newspaper  man.  F'ditor  &  Publi.sher  Internationa]  Year  Book  for  1025. 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Space  Buyers’  Guide 

the  first  compilation  of  retail  outlets  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  .An  invaluable  refer¬ 
ence  bfx)k  for  Sales  Executives  in  every  department  of  trade  and  all  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  This  huge  work  is  now  in  press. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Per  Year,  $4.  including  the  Year  Btxik  and  the  Space  Buyers’  Guide. 
Send  subscription  now  to  avoid  missing  these  great  issues.  Suite  1117  World 
Building,  New  York. 
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Survey  in  Eleven  Parts — Part  1 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Population 


1901. 


1911. 


1921. 


.Administrative  County  of  London  (in¬ 
cluding  the  City  of  London ) .  4,536,267 

City  of  London  .  26.923 

Outer  King  .  2,045,135 

Greater  London  .  6,581,401 

Detailed  Census  figures  1911-1921  (June  19-20)  altaclwd,  taken  from 
( iovernment  Return. 


4.521,685 

19,657 

2,729,675 

7,251,358 


4,484,523 

13.709 

2,995,678 

7,480,201 


This  extreme  diminishes  with  a  progression  outwards  until  in  the  areas 
farthest  from  the  centre,  particularly  in  the  South  East  and  South  West 
directi' IIS.  the  densities  become  less  than  30  per  acre,  the  lowest  being  Wool¬ 
wich.  l,e'\isham  and  Greenwich  with  densities  of  16,  24  and  26  respectively. 

I'.oth  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green  arc  contiguous  to  the  City  of  London, 
the  lesidents  being  of  the  lower  classes. 


The  1921  Census  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  taken  on  June  19th, 
1921,  shows  that  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London  and  the  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  areas  conveniently  designated  the  “Outer  Ring”  (which 
together  comprise  what  is  usually  known  as  Greater  London,  and  coincide 
with  the  total  area  covered  by  the  City  of  London  and  Metropolitan  Police 
Districts),  7,480.201  persons  were  enumerated,  representing  about  one 
quarter  of  the  population  of  all  urban  areas,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  almost  double  that  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  Administrative  County  of  London  alone,  a  decrease  in  population 
is  recorded,  representing  a  numerical  loss  of  37,162  persons,  or  between 
two  and  three  times  the  corresponding  loss  which  occurred  in  1901-1911. 
Having  regard  to  the  total  numbers,  this  decrease  is  inconsiderable  and 
signifies  little  else  than  that,  in  the  process  of  decentralization  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  population  which  must  usually  accompany  the  development  of  an  im¬ 
portant  commercial  or  industrial  centre  and  which  has  been  gradually  taking 
place  during  several  decades  in  the  London  area,  the  (’ounty  boundary  for 
the  past  20  years  has  been  just  inside  the  line  within  which  the  normal 
increase  and  the  outward  movement,  due  to  decentralization,  approximately 
neutralize  one  another. 

It  is  of  interest  to  examine  briefly  the  densities  of  the  various  Boroughs 
as  measured  in  terms  of  resident  population  per  acre.  With  the  exception 
of  the  City  itself,  with  its  resident  population  of  only  20  per  acre,  the 
density  is  greatest  in  the  central  Boroughs,  being  at  a  maximum  of  163 
per  acre  in  Southwark,  158  per  acre  in  Shoreditch  and  154  in  Bethnal  Green. 


'■.RKATER  I.ONDON,  POPl’L.XTION,  1911  1921 
•Xri-i 

in  Sutulc 
Acre  s 
( I 

ap'I  Tnlai.fl 


Population 


Increase  (4-) 
or  Decrease 
(— )  Per  Cent 
in  the  Intcr- 
censal  Period 


Distkict 

W.-itrr) 

1911 

1921 

1911-21 

llRF.STtH  I.OSPON  . 

.  4^3  4  19 

7,480,201 

-1- 

3.2 

Administrative  County  of 

I. on  Jon  ard 

Citv  of  l.mlon . 

4.521.685 

4,484  523 

0.8 

I5.atter.ea.  -Viet.  15 . 

167,743 

167,739 

0.0 

Berm- ndsev.  Met.  .H... 

.  1  50.5 

125,003 

119,452 

5.1 

Bethnal  Green,  Met.  B. 

128.183 

117,238 

8.5 

Camhcrwell.  Met.  15 _ 

.  1,4^0 

261,328 

267,198 

-1- 

2.2 

Chelsea,  Met.  B . 

.  ^>61) 

66.385 

63.697 

4.0 

Ileptl'^rd.  Met.  15 . 

100.406 

112,534 

-f 

2.8 

Kin.biiry.  Met.  B . 

87.923 

75,995 

1.3.6 

Fulham,  Mel.  B . 

.  1 

153.284 

157,938 

•f 

3.0 

t'lreenwich.  Met.  15 . 

.  .5.,45*' 

95,068 

K'O,4S0 

4- 

4.7 

Hackney.  Met.  It . 

.  3.287 

222,533 

222,142 

0.2 

Hammersmith.  Met.  B. . 

> 

12I.5.H 

130,295 

7.2 

IIamt.>>tead,  M*‘t.  B..., 

.  .  2.265 

85.405 

86,153 

+ 

0.8 

IIoll)orn,  Met.  B: . 

.  405 

40,357 

43,192 

12.5 

Fslin<ton.  M<*t.  B . 

.  3,r,92 

327,403 

.530,737 

+ 

1.0 

Kensington.  Met.  B.... 

.  2.290 

172.317 

175,859 

2.1 

I.amhcth,  Met.  R . 

.  4.n«3 

208,058 

302,868 

-t- 

1.6 

I.ewish.im,  Met.  B . 

.  7.015 

160.834 

174,194 

■f 

8.3 

I^ndon.  (‘itv  of....... 

. 

19.657 

13,706 

30.3 

Paddington.  Met.  B . . . . 

.  1.3.*7 

142,551 

144.261 

-f 

1.2 

Popl.ar,  Met.  B . 

.  2.3.1 

162.442 

162,578 

+ 

0.1 

.St.  MarylclK^r*?.  B 

1 18.160 

104,173 

11.8 

.St,  Pancras,  Met.  R  ... 

.  2.^04 

218, .387 

211,366 

3.2 

Shoretlitch,  Met.  B.... 

. 

111, .390 

104,248 

— 

6.4 

Southwark.  Met.  B.... 

.  1.131 

101,007 

184.404 

_ 

3.9 

Stei'rcv.  Met.  B . 

.  1,707 

279  8P4 

249.657 

— 

10.8 

Stoke  Nev  ington.  Met. 

50,650 

52,172 

-h 

3.0 

Wandsworth.  Met.  H... 

.  9.107 

311,360 

328..307 

5.4 

VV’e'ttuinster,  Citv  of;  Met.  B . 

160.261 

141.578 

11.7 

Wool>%ich.  Met.  B . 

.  £.282 

121,376 

140,389 

-f 

15.7 

Met.  B.  Deans  Mctr'“pf  litnn  P*. rough. 


Daily  dji‘onicle’*  Six  months  daily  net  sale 


A  Plain  Statement  of  Cause  and  Effect 


N  March  I  7th  last,  Satly  Clironirlr**  made  what 

was,  perhaps,  the  most  dramatic  change  ever  made  in  the 
make-up  of  a  great  daily  newspapier — a  change  that  was  welcomed 
alike  by  readers  and  advertisers. 

To  the  reader  it  offered  amongst  other  features,  a  7-column  page 
instead  of  a  6-column;  a  serial  story;  and  a  whole  page  of  pictures. 
To  the  advertiser  it  offered  Front  Page  positions,  and  other  special 
opportunities,  including  an  entirely  new  advertising  position  opposite 
the  main  news  page. 

We  have  pleasure  in  giving  “®I|r  Bathl  Clironfrir”  Net 
Daily  Sales  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1924. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  most  rapid  and  consistent  progress  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  country,  these  figures  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  increasing  hold  which  the  Bigger  and  Better  “Sailn 
Clfronirle”  is  having  upon  the  responsible  reader — the  class  of 
reader  that  really  matters  so  far  as  the  advertiser  is  concerned,  and 
the  class  to  which  he  will  wish  to  appeal. 


Chartered  Accountants'  Certificate, 

London,  Sth  August,  1924. 

IVe  have  examined  the  books  o/ Batiy  dfrontrlr**  and 
certify  that,  after  deducting  all  unsold,  voucher,  complimentary  and 
free  copies  rvhatsoever,  the  average  net  daily  sale  thereof  for  each 
of  the  undernoted  periods  was  as  follows: — 


January  1  to  March  15,  1924 .  811,439 

♦March  17  to  March  31.  1924 .  830,830 

April  I  to  April  30.  1924 .  872,186 

May  1  to  May  31.  1924 .  922,772 

June  1  to  June  30.  1924 .  950,508 


•Date  of  first  issue  of  enlarged  and  improved  **Baily  0CI|rOltif 

(Signed)  DAVIES.  DUNN  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants, 

32  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 


ws- 

tcr- 

tis- 


ide. 

)rld 


Datiu  Cljrnnirl^ 


Horace  Imber,  Advertisement  Director 

Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.4 
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Population — (  Continued) 

Sexes. — One  of  the  direct  legacies  of  the  War  demonstrated  by  the 
Census  returns  of  1921  is  the  increased  preponderance  of  females  over  males, 
the  excess  (over  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales)  amounting  to  1,720,802 
as  compared  with  1,179,276  in  1911.  In  both  cases,  of  course,  the  male  popu¬ 
lation  excludes  the  members  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  who  were  out  of  the  country  on  the  census  night. 

The  preponderance  corresponds  to  a  ratio  of  1,095  females  to  1,000  males — 
or  1,101  to  1,000  in  England  and  1,010  to  1,000  in  Wales. 

V'ariatii.n 

I’opiiIatiDn  in  Intercensal 

, — - - ,  Period  (Persons) 

1911  1921  , - - , 

, - — - - *• - ^  De-  Per  Cent 

Males  Females  Males  Females  crease  1911  to  1921 

lx>Ni>ON  (including  the 

City  of  bondon)... 2,126,341  2,395,344  2,071,579  2,412,944  37,162  —  0.8 

Comparison  with  the  population  of  other  large  cities  in  the  United 
Kingdom : 


1901 

1911 

1921 

,536,267 

4,521,685 

4,484,523 

784,496 

1,034,069 

759,063 

840,202 

919.438 

711.276 

753,353 

803,118 

644,961 

714,385 

730,551 

411,188 

460,183 

490,724 

436,072 

454,155 

458,320 

Location 

London  is  Icxated  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Thames  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  and  about  fifty  miles  from  the-  sea. 

The  Administrative  County  of  I^ndon  (including  the  City  of  London), 
covers  an  area  of  over  117  square  miles,  extending  from  Highgate  and 
Hampstead  on  the  north  to  Sydenham  on  the  south,  and  from  Woolwich 
on  the  east  to  Hammersmith  and  Putney  on  the  west,  all  inclusive. 

Greater  London  (which  includes  the  Administrative  County  and  City  of 
London)  covers  an  area  of  over  650  square  miles,  extending  from  Watford 
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and  Cheshunt  on  the  north  to  Epsom  on  the  south,  and  Hampton  and 
Harrow  on  the  west  to  Romford  and  Erith  on  the  east. 

London  is  the  terminus  of  nine  great  railway  systems,  formerly  known 
as  the  London  &  North  Western  Ry.,  Midland  Ry.,  Great  Northern  Ry., 
Great  W  estern  Ry.,  South  Western  Ry.,  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
Ry.,  Great  Central  Ry.,  Great  Eastern  Ry.,  South  Eastern  &  Chatham  Ry., 
as  well  as  several  subsidiary  lines  under  the  control  of  the  above.  These 
railroad  systems  have  now  been  merged  into  four  groups,  viz.:  London, 
Midland  &  Scotish  (which  embraces  the  L.  N.  W.  Ry.,  &  Midland  systems)  ; 
London  and  North  Eastern  Ry.  (which  embraces  the  Great  Northern,  Great 
Central  and  Great  Eastern  systems) ;  the  Southern  Railway  (which  em¬ 
braces  the  South  Western,  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast,  and  South 
Eastern  &  Chatham)  ;  and  the  Great  Western.  All  the  original  terminals 
are  employed,  but  the  pooling  of  interests  has  resulted  in  closer-knit  if  less 
competitive  services.  Of  these  railroads,  four  serve  the  middle  and  north 
of  England  and  two  of  them  through  to  Scotland,  three  serve  the  south 
and  west  county  and  two  communicate  with  Wales  and  Ireland,  one  runs 
through  the  east  coast  counties  and  serves  Continental  ports  and  one  the 
southeastern  counties  and  other  Continental  ports.  The  railway  system 
covers  the  whole  of  England,  Scotland  and  VVales  and  connects  with  the 
Irish  railways. 

Within  the  Metropolitan  district  is  an  efficient  underground  electric  rail¬ 
way  system,  combining  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  the  District  Railway,  the 
City  and  South  London  Ry.,  the  Central  Londem  Ry.,  the  Piccadilly  and 
Hammersmith  Ry.,  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo,  the  G.  N.  and  City  Ry., 
and  the  Waterloo  and  City  Ry.,  all  of  which  intercommunicate  and  provide 
not  only  rapid  communication  between  every  point  in  London  itself  but 
link  up  suburban  districts  as  far  apart  as  Watford,  Uxbridge,  Blast  Ham, 
Richmond  and  Wimbledon. 

Every  district  is  linked  up  with  an  admirable  service  of  electric  tram¬ 
ways  and  motor  omnibuses,  the  former,  from  points  north  of  the  line 
represented  by  Bank — Shepherds  Bush  radiating  east  to  Stratford,  north  to 
Waltham  Cross  and  Enfield,  and  west  to  Hounslow  and  Hampton  Court, 
and  south  from  the  River  Thames  in  each  direction,  Croydon,  Wimbledon 
and  Greenwich. 


“Must  Include 
— The  Times’* 

An  American  View 

From  " Angle- American  Trade,”  the 
organ  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London. 

*^TN  the  ‘quality’  class  The 
Times  stands  pre-eminent. 

A  significant  fact  in  this  respect 
is  that  The  Times  alone  in  this 
class  publishes  its  daily  net 
sales,  which  now  stand  at  190,- 
000  copies.  This  figure  should 
he  multiplied  by  four  to  give 
the  approximate  total  of  daily 
readers. 

“TTie  Times  carries  more  ad¬ 
vertisements  than  any  other 
great  paper.  In  an  advertising 
comparison  recently  published 
by  the  Newspaper  World,  The 
Times  headed  the  list  of  the 
leading  British  newspapers 
with  23,816  square  inches  of 
space  occupied  by  advertise¬ 
ments  in  one  complete  week  in 
July. 

“It  follows  that  all  forms  of 

appeal  made  by  American  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  the  British  public 
must  include  in  their  advertis¬ 
ing  programmes  The  Times, 
which  takes  first  place  in  this 
group  of  British  newspapers.” 


IMt 


GREAT  BRITAIN’S  LEADING 
JOURNAL  SINCE  1785 

Wbt  stands  out  as  the  greatest 

power  in  British  advertising— the  one 
medium  you  must  use  to  reach  the  cul¬ 
tured  and  monied  classes  of  Britain. 

That  home  advertisers  know  it  is 
evidenced  hy  the  fact  that  CimeS 
carries  more  advertisements  than  any 
other  daily  paper  published  in  this 
country. 

Get  in  touch  with 

II  THE  ADVERTISEMENT  MANAGER 

Printing  House  Square  London,  E.  C.  4 
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Churches 

(County  of  London  and  Metropolitan  area,  1924) 

Cathedrals^,  Church  of  England . .  . 

Abbeys,  *  “  “  “  . . . . 

Royal  Chapels,  “  “  “  . 

Parish  Churches,  “  “  “  . 

Baptists  . . 

Baptists  (Seventh  Day) . 

Brethren  . 

Cathedral  (Catholic)  . 

Parish  (Catholic)  . 

Catholic  Apostolic  . . 

Christian  Science  . 

Church  of  Scotland  . 

Churches  of  Christ  . 

Congregational  . 

Dutch  Reforir.ed  . 

French  Protestant  . . 

Greek  Orthodox . 

Jews  . 

Lutheran  . 

Moravian  . . 

New  Jerusalem  Church . 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England . 

Primitive  Methodists  . 

Russian  Orthodox  . 

Salvation  Army  Halls . 

Society  of  Friends . . 

Swiss  Protestant  . 

Unitarian  . 

United  Methodist  Church  . 

Welsh  Calvinist  . 

Wesleyan  Methodists  . 

Other  denominations  . . . 


Banks  . 

The  Bankers  Gearing  House  includes  101  Banks  and  Branches  in  the 
Town  Cle^ng  (as  against  52  in  1910)  and  480  Banks  and  Branch  Banks 
in  the  Metropolitan  Clearing  (as  against  310  in  1917). 

1920  was  a  record  year  of  the  Bankers’  Clearing  House: 

1923  1122 

Grand  Total  . £36,627,592,000  £37,161,461,000  Decrease  £533,869,000 

Town  Clearin*  Total .  32,270.373,000  32,780,635,000  Decrease  510,262,000 

Metrcpolitan  (  learine  Total  1,546,565,000  1,574,661,000  Decrease  28,096,000 

Country  Cheque  Clearing 

Total  . •. .  2,810,654,000  2,806,165,000  Increase  4,489,000 

The  Town  Clearing  represents  the  transactions  of  the  banks  of  the 
City  of  London.  The  Metropolitan  Gearing,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bankers  Clearing  House,  may  be  regarded  as  an  index 
to  the  retail  trade  of  the  Metropolis,  and  similarly,  the  County  Clearing 
may  be  taken  as  a  reflex  of  the  general  trade  of  the  country. 

The  resources  of  the  ten  great  London  Banks  at  June,  1924,  are: 

Bank  of  Liverpool  Martins  Brnk,  Ltd .  £69,776.000 

Barclay’s  Hank,  Ltd .  327,607.000 

Coutts  St  Co .  18,187,000 

Glyn,  Mills  S:  0 .  34.090,000 

Lloyds  Bank.  Ltd .  375.030.000 

Midland  Hank.  I.td .  414.121.000 

National  Provinci.il  Bank,  Ltd .  281,491,000 

National  Bank,  Ltd .  45,557,000 

Westminster  Bank,  Ltd .  298,172,000 

Williams  Deacon’s  Bank,  Ltd .  37,917,000 

£1,901,942,000 

The  average  daily  clearings  of  the  Bankers  Clearing  House  are: 

1900  . £29,186,200  1922  . £121.840,800 

1910  .  47,904,800  1923  .  119,308,100 

The  Trustee  Savings  Banks  have  funds  deposited  with  the  Government 
amounting  in  November,  1919,  to  about  £86,788,517,  and  over  £25,396,700 
in  Government  Stock,  held  for  2,220,780  depositors. 


City  Classed  as 


Capital  city  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  greatest  financial  and  industrial 
centre  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Greatest  Port. 

The  industries  of  London,  and  the  concentrated  character  of  its  popula¬ 
tion,  render  it  the  most  important  single  market  in  the  United  Kingdom 


and  Ireland.  This  is  shown  by  the  widespread  character  of  its  shopping 
districts,  its  number  and  variety  of  newspaper  and  periodical  publications. 

In  addition  to  its  resident  population,  more  people  pass  through  London 
as  visitors  than  through  any  other  city  in  the  world. 


PUNCH 


The  Foremost  Humorous  Journal  of  the  World 


There  is  no  medium  to  equal  ‘PUNCH  ’  for  creating 
sales  in  high-class  trade  at  home  and  in  the  Dominions. 

I  can  vouch  for  this  by  the  experience  and  reports  of 
the  highest  class  of  British  advertisers  in  many  trades.” 

WM.  S.  CRAWFORD, 

Govtrning  Di'ictor^  W.  S.  Cru  ivfoi  Ltd., 
/IdvertUing  Servic  Agents^  London^  ting. 

Advance  Booking  is  Always  Essential 

Rates  and  full  particulars  of  space  available  from 
MARION  JEAN  LYON 

Advertisement  Manaser,  '^/‘USCH” 
lO  Bouverie  Street 
Lo.idon,  E  C.  4,  Eng. 
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The  Port  of  London 


The  Port  of  London  consists  of  the  Docks,  which  are  situated  between 
Tower  Bridge  and  Tilbury,  26  miles  seawards,  and  the  River  Thames  from 
Teddington  to  Warden  Point,  a  distance  of  68}4  miles,  and  the  w'hole  of  this 
area  is  under  the  jurisdiction,  control  and  management  of  the  Port  of 
London  Authority.  This  Body,  constituted  for  the  purpose  by  Parliament, 
in  1908,  is  comiKJsed  of  a  Chairman,  a  Vice-Chairman,  Ten  Members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  certain  Public  Departments,  Seventeen  Members  elected  by 
Payers  of  Dues  and  other  port  interests  and  one  elected  by  the  Wharfingers 
of  the  Port. 

The  Authority  has  carried  out  an  extensive  programme  of  improvements 
involving  an  expenditure  of  over  £10,000,000  and  further  developments  are 
in  progress  which  will  easily  ensure  the  continued  supremacy  of  London 
as  the  first  port  in  the  Empire  carrying,  as  it  does  today,  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  docks  serving  the  port  with  their  respective  acreage  are: 

St.  Katharine’s  Dock .  23  acres 

London  Docks  (Eastern  Dock  and 

Shadwell  Basin)  .  102  acres 

.Surrey  Commercial  Docks .  380  acres 

West  India  Docks .  241  acres 

Millwall  Docks  .  231  acres  (the  principal  grain 

docks) 

East  India  Docks .  68  acres  (Cape  and  American 

traffic) 

Royal  Victoria  Dock .  276  acres 

Tilbury  Docks  .  634  acres 

Royal  Albert  and  King  George  V 
Docks  .  826  acres 


concerned  in  provisions,  margarine,  soap,  candles,  matches,  tanneries,  iron¬ 
works,  cables,  oil  storage,  paper  mills  and  glass. 

17  bridges  span  the  Thames,  between  the  mouth  and  Kew  Bridge,  and  5 
tuniv-ls.  Tower  Bridge  is  the  nearest  to  the  mouth. 

Nine  trunk  lines  radiate  from  London  to  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

In  1921  the  total  tonnage  entering  at  and  clearing  from  the  Port  of  London 
is,  compared  with  other  British  ports,  as  follows: 


Liverpool,  Entered  . !  f 


Cardiff,  Entered 
Cardiff,  Cleared 


American 


The  total  area  of  the  Dock  Estate  is  3,288)4  acres,  of  which  731  acres 
are  water. 


While  no  industry  specially  predominates  in  the  traffic  passing  through 
the  Port  of  I^ndon,  the  allocation  of  the  docks  to  various  forms  of  imports 
shows  that  the  goods  received  include  marine  shells,  spices,  tea,  marble,  ivory, 
rubljer,  wine,  wool,  tinned  goods,  timber  grain,  Canadian  produce,  rum,  sugar, 
frozen  meat,  tobacco. 


5  Foreign  .... 

Total 

V  essels 

.  9,900 

Total 

Tonnage 

13,488,259 

(  Coastwise  . . 

.  8,090 

3.880,856 

j  Foreign  .... 

.  8,460 

11,114,792 

(  Coastwise  . . 

.  9,708 

5,605,876 

f  Foreign  .... 

.  3,465 

9,821,773 

\  Coastwise  . . 

.  8,358 

2,465,418 

(  Foreign  .... 

..  3,233 

9,169,690 

(  Coastwise  . . 

.  8,877 

3,066,430 

)  Foreign  .... 

.  2,189 

4,480,469 

( Coastwise  . . 

. .  8,129 

1.062,302 

)  Foreign  .... 

. .  2,214 

4.446,778 

i  Coastwise  . . 

. .  8,050 

986,733 

\  Foreign  . . . . 

. .  2,731 

3,925.463 

1  Coastwise  . . 

..  6,228 

3,025,060 

i  Foreign  . . . . 

. .  3,661 

5,557,478 

1  Coastwise  . . 

. .  5,436 

1,393,274 

i  Foreign  . . . . 

. .  3,541 

3,891,602 

1  Coastwise  . . 

..  4,157 

2,978,601 

1  I'oreign  _ 

. .  4,095 

4,808,481 

/  Coastwise  . 

. .  4,654 

2,215.293 

1  Foreign  _ 

. .  4.275 

3,506,772 

1  C  oastwise  . 

..  1,715 

533,580 

i  Foreign  ... 

. .  3,939 

3,063.846 

1  Coastwise  . 

..  1,623 

843,634 

(  Foreign  . . . 

..  1,052 

2.974,915 

1  Coastwise  . 

..  1,380 

475,213 

(Foreign  ... 

997 

2,923,226 

/  Coastwise  . 

..  1,410 

512,924 

s  passing  through  the  Port  of  London 

in  1922  was: 

Produce  of  United  Kingdom .  £129,445,941 

Foreign  Exports  .  61,409,461 


Industries  located  on  the  banks  of  the  port  include  manufacturing  interests 


Total  .  £190,855,402 


Policy,  Plumstones  S 
and  Paradox 


SOME  OF  THE 
DERRICK  CLIENTS 


PAUL  E.  DERRICK 


Managing  Director  of  the  Paul 
E.  Derrick  Advertising  Agency, 
Ltd.,  is  an  American  born,  who  has 
had  30  years  of  experience  as  an 
Advertising  Agent  in  Great  Britain. 
This  experience  is  applied  through 
the  medium  of  an  organization 
wherein  every  man  holds  down  his 
job  because  he  is  the  one  man  in 
Great  Britain  best  able  to  hold 
it  down.  Exactly  how  that  organi¬ 
zation  functions  as  a  business- 
building  machine  is  explained  in 
the  Derrick  Booklet.  It  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 


Amonc  tho«e  who  have  been  with 
Derrick'!  throughout  their  adver- 
tiiing  history  are  the  proprietors 
of ; 

Ouaker  Oats  . 30  years 

Ji’hnnie  Walker .  16  years 

TfKital  Guaranteed  Cotton 

Fabrics  .  15  years 

Dexter  Weatherproofs..  14  years 
llomepride  Self-Kaising 

Flour  .  14  years 

Ki  ss*s  Ginger  Ale .  14  years 

Oneida  Community 

Plate  .  11  years 

Hols  (rin  &  Liqueurs . .  10  years 

More  recently  the  full  Derrick 
Service  has  been  co-opted  by 
Messrs. : 

Hass,  Ratcliff  &  Gretton,  Ltd. 

( Hrewers). 

W.  &  A.  Bates,  Ltd.  (Clyde  & 
Motor  Cycle  Tyres). 

Blundell,  Spence  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
(Paint  &  Varnish). 

Alex.  Cairns  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
(“(iolilfish"  Marmalade). 

Cockburn  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Manu¬ 
facturing  (Tiemists). 

Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Ltd.  (Food 
Products). 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.  (“Old 
I  Hitch”  Cleanser). 

Cutler.  Palmer  &  Co.  (Wine 
Merchants.  India  and  the  F.ast). 

Evans  Sons  I-escher  Sr  Webb, 
Ltd.  (Montserrat  Ijme  .Tuice). 

Evans’  Pastilles.  Liverpool  (Vi¬ 
rus).  Pro  phy -lac-tic  Brush  Co. 
(IH-o-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush). 

Fox  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Put¬ 
tees  and  WrKillen  Fabrics). 


Money,  say  the  economists,  does  not  begin  to  exist  until  it  is  spent. 
Paradox,  perhaps,  yet  equally  true  is  the  fact  that  you  don’t  begin 
to  make  use  of  statistics  until  you  have  finished  with  them. 

There’s  something  hypnotic  about  figures.  One  feels  kind  of,  shall 
we  say,  Olympic  to  be  able  to  tell  the  other  fellow  off-hand  that  the 
population  of  Newcastle,  England,  is  1,743,199.  In  fact,  once  t 
the  statistics  virus  gets  going,  it  almost  sounds  like  heresy  to  hear 
that  the  two-hundredth  one  is  probably  being  born  while  you  are 
talking  about  it. 

Statistics  need  interpretation.  When  it  comes  to  a  show-down, 
that  man  runs  a  risk  of  getting  left  who  hitches  his  wagon  to  an 
adding  machine.  European  plebiscites  notwithstanding,  plain  count¬ 
ing  of  heads  is  of  about  as  much  use  as  trying  to  dam  the  Hudson  by  | 
piling  plum-stones.  I 


Paul  E.  Derrick  Arpn 


110  SAINT  MARTINS  LANE  (Tr 

Teteph  ne:  Gcrr.ird  8900.  Telegratrs:  “Pauldrick.  Westr.md,  London." 
Cables:  “Pauldrick,  London.”  Codes:  Western  Union  and  Bentley  »- 


This  Agency  offers  its  full-^in 
to  American  Advertisers  I’ouj 
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Port  of  London — (Continued) 

Value  of  Imports  through  the  Port  in  1922  was  £373, 
The  total  Trade  of  the  Port  of  London  and  other 
country  in  1921  was: 

Import?  Exports 

(  British 
and 
Irish) 

London  .  £415,076.058  £131,339,165 

Liverpool  .  241,370,065  262,660,432 

Manchester  .  51,872,821  33.592,546 

Hull  .  (i0,459,205  29,248,260 

Glasgow  .  33,238,007  60,528,473 

Southampton  _  30,633,879  27,887,605 

Bristol  .  36.231,628  4,608,309 


Manchester  . 

Hull  . 

Glasgow  . 

Southampton  . . . , 
Bristol  . 


51,872,821 

(iO.459,205 

33,238,007 

30,633,879 

36,231,628 

Schools 


478,370. 

large  ports  of  the 

Exports 

(Foreign 

and 

Colonial) 

£60,441,663 

23,973,337 

1,050,068 

2,215,370 

9353)9 

831,818 

488,335 


ELEMENTARY 

Number 

Pupils 

Elementary  . 

..  968 

741,684 

Special 

For  blind  and  partially  blind 

children .... 

..  18 

1,132 

For  deaf  and  partially  deaf  children . 

..  10 

796 

For  mentally  defective  children. 

..  87 

7,996 

For  physically  defective  children . 

..  41 

3,995 

Open  air  schools  and  day  sanatoria . 

7 

914 

Industrial  . 

8 

537 

HIGHER 

Secondary  schools  (aided  and  maintained).. 

. .  135 

47,791 

Day  Technical  School  for  r 

Boys  . 1 

9 

1,236 

Domestic  Economv  Schools,  j 

Maintained 

3 

81 

Junior  Day  Technical  School  j 

by  the 

(Girls)  . 

London 

6 

757 

Art  Day  Schools . ; 

County 

9 

4,303 

Other  Technical  Trade  and 

Council 

Art  Schools  (day  and  eve-  i 

ning)  . 

21 

5,358 

Evening  Institutes  maintained  by  the  Council  for 
teaching  commercial,  junior  commercial,  junior 
technical,  technical  women’s  subjects,  literary 

and  other  miscellaneous  subjects .  202  119,207 

Polytechnics  .  Aidcil  by  10  32,749 

Technical  Institutes,  etc .  the  Council  17  9,464 

Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology _  1  371 

Royal  College  of  Science .  1  341 

Colleges 

London  University  College,  King’s  College,  King’s  College  for  Women, 
East  London  College,  Royal  Holloway  College,  Bedford  College  for  Women 
(Regent’s  Park),  Birkbeck  College,  Westfield  (Hampstead)  College,  London 
Day  Training  College,  School  of  Oriental  Studies.  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  English,  Royal  College  of  Science  and  School  of  Mines,  City 
and  Guilds  English  Colkge,  Soirtheastern  Agricultural  College,  London 
Sch<x)l  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Theological  Colleges  at  Hamp¬ 
stead  ;  Regents  Park :  King’s  College ;  Richmond,  Highbury. 

Drama  and  Music 

Royal  .-\cademy  of  Dramatic  Art,  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Royal 
College  of  Music,  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  Incorporated  London  .Academy 
of  Music,  London  College  of  Music,  Tohic-Solfa  College,  Trinity  College 
of  Music,  Royal  College  of  Organists,  Victoria  College  of  Music. 

Medical  Schools 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  College,  London  Hospital  College,  Guy’s 
Hospital,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  St.  (ieorge’s  Hospital  Medical  School, 
Middlesex  Hospital,  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical 
School,  Vv'estminster  Hospital.  University  College  Hospital,  King’s  College 
Hospital,  Lister  Institute,  London  (Royal  Free  Hospital)  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women.  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Royal  Army  Medical 
College,  Royal  IXmtal  Hospital,  Naval  Medical  School,  West  London  Post- 
Graduate  College,  London  School  of  Ginical  Medicine,  University  College 
Hospital  Dental  School. 


Selling  the  Britisher 
via  Derricks’ 


Getting  dowm  to  basics,  the  British  Market  for  an  American  Manu¬ 
facturer  is  not  the  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  but  the 
potential  power  of  some  of  that  number  to  absorb  his  product  at  a 
proktable  price.  To  find  that  number — and  to  reach  them — statis¬ 
tics  is  merely  a  place  to  jump  off  from.  Maps,  figures,  research — 
these  are  only  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect.  Knowledge  of 
British  habits  of  thought,  knowledge  of  British  likes  and  dislikes, 
knowledge  of  British  prejudices,  aspirations,  personalil})  and  the 
thousand  differentiations  between  my  lord  and  his  chauffeur  into 
which  all  these  things  resolve,  must  be  applied  before  there  can  be 
any  satisfactory  outcome. 

Such  knowledge  Derrick’s  bring  to  any  marketing  problem  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them.  That  this  knowledge  is  constructively  applied  is 
made  manifest  in  the  list  of  the  Derrick  Clients  and  the  term  of 
years  over  which  Derrick’s  have  served  some  of  them. 

Rtising  Agency,  Ltd. 

kSq.)  LONDON,  W.C.  2,  ENGLAND 

Anociutun  of  British  Advertising  Agents  and  Audit  Bureau:  Sustaining  Member 

\  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

Service  either  directly 
ough  American  Agencies 


SOME  MORE 
DERRICK  CLIENTS 


Freeman,  Hardy  &  Willis.  Ltd. 
(Manufacturers  owninK  500  Ke- 
tail  .Shoe  Stores). 

J.  S.  Kr>*  ^  S  -ns.  Ltd.  (Fry's 
F*ure,  Sohihle  Breakfast  Cocoa). 

(ioochs.  Ltd.  (Retail  Attire), 
(irierson,  (>l<lham  &  Co.»  Ltd. 
(“Big  Tree’*  Wines). 

Ilorlick's  Malted  Milk  Co. 
James  Keiller  &  Son.  Ltd. 
(Ihindee  “White  Pot**  Marma¬ 
lade). 

Kraft-Macl..aren  Cheese  Co.» 
Ltd.  (Kraft  Cheese). 

K.  I.Azenhy  &  Son,  Ltd. 
(“Chef**  Sauce,  etc.). 

Lincoln  Bennett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
(Hats). 

London  Brick  Co.  &  Forders, 
I  td.  (Fletton  Bricks). 

Mcl.intock  &  Suns,  Ltd.  (Down 
(Juilts). 

The  Nathmal  Building  & 
Engineering  Brick  Federation. 

The  Pepso<lent  Company  (Den¬ 
tifrice). 

The  Sherry  Shipt)ers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Jamc'i  ShfK»lhre<l  vSt  Co.,  Ltd. 
1  Drajiery,  I'rovisions,  Furnish¬ 
ings). 

Short  &  Mason,  Ltd.  (Instru¬ 
ment  Makers). 

Thnipp  vSf  Maberly,  Ltd.  (Cfach 

Builders), 

Tobacco  Products  Corpr»ration, 
I.td.  (  Slelachrino  dgarettes). 


THE 

DERRICK  SERVICES 


Broailly,  tlie  Derrick  Service 
( )rganization  divides  into  Four 
I  Jepartments. 

Merchandising  Counsel  &  Market 
Research  which  analyses  the 
market,  suggests  the  policy  and 
visualizes  the  campaign. 

Press  Advertising  Service  which 
includes  the  Copy,  Art  and 
I’rocess  Engraving,  Estimating 
an<l  Contracting  Services. 

Outdoor  Puhlicity  Service,  which 
iiKludes  Bill  Posting,  Street-car, 
Bus,  Tube  and  Railway  Adver¬ 
tising,  and  Painted  and  Electric 
Signs,  etc. 

Printing  Service  which  includes 
(.'opy-writing.  Designing,  Layout 
aiul  Art  Work,  and  handles  Cata¬ 
logues,  Booklets,  Folder.s,  House 
( )rgans.  Showcards,  Posters, 
Enamel  Plates — everything  that 
can  be  printed. 

Derrick’s  are  eiiuipped  to  render 
these  Services  throughout  the 
British  Empire. 
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Principal  Industries 

Tliese  are  the  latest  figures  available,  the  statistics  of  Principal  Industries 
based  upon  the  census  of  1921  not  having  been  completed  for  publication : 


Average  Number 
of  Employees 


Agricultural  (Farms,  woods  and  gardens) . 
Mines  and  Quarries . 


Machinery,  etc.: 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

Iron  Founders  . 

Blacksmiths  . . 

Erectors  and  Fitters . 

Unclassified  Workmen  . 


Electrical  Apparatus  . .  . . 

1  Men  . . . 

Tools,  dies,  arms,  etc . j  Women 

Ships  and  boats . 

Vehicles  (including  automobiles  and  cycles) . 

Jewelry  (including  precious  metals,  watches,  instruments  and  games) . 

Housebuilding  (including  builders,  carpenters,  m.isons,  painters,  laborers. 

Wood  fincluding  furniture,  fittings,  decorations,  etc.) . 

Bricks  (including  cement,  pottery  and  gla«s) . 

Chemicals  and  drugs.. . . . 

Chemicals  (including  oil,  grease,  resin,  etc.) . 

Skins  and  I^eather  . . . . . . 

Saddlery  and  Harness . 

Hair  and  Feathers . 


Paper,  Books  and  Stationery: 

Paperboxes  and  Stationery . (largely  wi  men)  20.557 

Printing  and  Lithography .  46.888 

Bo<'kbinding  .  13.580 

Publishing,  Cook  Selling  and  Newspaper  Selling .  16.524 

Unclassified  .  4,282 

Textile  manufacturing  (including  canvas  sails  and  bleaching).. .  14.251 

Dress  (including  tailoring,  millinery,  shirtmaking,  etc.) . {w?men  ...!!.  ISLSsI 

Tobacco  manufacture  .  8,462 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  available  statistics  for  Great  Britain  are  in  no 
sense  comparable  with  those  of  the  United  States.  This  difficulty  precludes 
our  being  able  to  furnish  any  reliable  data  concerning  the  value  of  products 
of  various  industries  centred  in  London,  or  even  to  state  (otherwise  than 
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the  above  employment  figures  suggest),  the  industries  in  their  order  of 
precedence.  No  official  statistics  of  that  kind  or  form  are  obtainable,  and 
without  them  it  is  not  possible  to  make  comparisons  on  a  firm  basis  or, 
indeed,  to  adequately  suggest  the  vital  and  immense  part  London  plays  in 
industry  and  commerce. 

Theatres 

Places  of  public  entertainment  operate  under  one  or  more  of  four  licenses, 
viz.,  (1)  Stage  Plays,  (2)  Music  and  Dancing,  (3)  Music  Only,  (4)  Cine¬ 
matograph.  The  term  “theatre”  means  a  place  licensed  for  stage  plays  in 
which  the  public  pertormance  of  stage  plays  regularly  takes  place.  “Music 
Hall”  or  “Theatre  of  Varieties”  means  a  place  licensed  for  mus  e  and  dancing 
in  which  entertainments  of  a  variety  character  are  regularly  given. 

The  latter  are  usually  licensed  also  for  stage  plays  and  generally  for 
cinematograph  exhibitions. 

Motion  Ojirn  M.  P.  &  '.’rude-  Bur-  Prodne-  Con  Music  ami 

Picture  Air  Vaud.  ville  les<]iie  tion  certs  Dancing 

426  ...  ...  35  ...  48  8  645 

Grand  Opera  is  given  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Covent  Garden, 
\V.  C.,  and  Grand  Opera  in  Knglish  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall  (The  “Old 
Vic"),  Waterloo  Road,  S.  E.  1. 

Trade  exhibitions  and  carnivals  are  held  in  special  buildings,  of  which  the 
largest  is  Olympia,  Kensington;  others  being  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington;  the  Holland  Park  Rink,  Shepherds  Bush;  Central  Hall,  West¬ 
minster;  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster. 

Aoknowlodgenients 

The  facts  and  figures  tabulated  in  all  parts  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Space 
Buyers  Chart  of  London  (England)  was  secured  from  the  following  sources; 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Riddell;  London  Statistics,  1919;  Census  Reports, 
1911,  and  Preliminary  Census  Reports,  1921;  Port  of  London  Authority  and 
the  Docks  and  Harbor  Boards  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Cardiff, 
Bristol,  Hull;  Bankers’  Clearing  House;  London  Electric  Railways  (Under, 
ground  Group)  ;  Metropolitan  Railway;  London  County  Council  (Tramways 
Dept.);  the  Postmaster  General;  and  official  publications. 


1,759,881 

I 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

NET  SALES  IN  1924 

London,  7th  July,  1924 

We  certify  that  the  average  net  daily  eale  of  “The  Daily  Mail”  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  unsold  and  free  copies  whatsoever  for  the  six  months  ended  SOth  June, 

1924.  was  38  follows: — 

January  ....  1,720,157  April  ....  1,730,125 

February  -  -  -  -  1,723,669  May  ....  1,742,806 

March  ....  1.722.151  June  -  -  -  1,759,881 

(Sifinvd)  LEVER.  HONEYMAN  &  CO., 

Chartered  Accountants 

(Signed)  E.  LAYTON  BENNETT,  SONS  &  CO., 

Chartered  Accountants 


London  Office: — Carmelite  House,  London,  England. 

New  York  Office: — 280  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


POPULATION 

Increase  (+)  or 
Decrease  ( — )  per 
cent  in  the  inter- 


District 

Land  and 
Inland  Water 

1911 

cetisa!  period 

1911  1911-21 

OUTER  RING  . 

368.599 

2,729,673 

2.995.678 

+ 

9.7 

SURREY:  Urban  DUtricU. 

Barnes  . 

2,519 

30.377 

34,299 

+ 

12.9 

Beddincton  and  Wallincton 

3.040 

14.322 

16,308 

-f 

13.9 

Carshalton  . 

2,926 

11,634 

14.021 

•  + 

20.5 

CoULSDON  AND  PuRLEY  . 

8,572 

18,872 

21.491 

+ 

13.9 

Croydon,  C.B . 

9.012 

169.551 

190.684 

+ 

12.5 

Eabt  and  West  Molesey  ... 

1,517 

6,492 

7.280 

+ 

12.1 

Efsom  . 

4,423 

19.156 

18.804 

1.8 

Esher  and  Dittons  (part.oO 

3,885 

9.909 

11,426 

+ 

15.3 

Ham  . 

1,869 

1,435 

1.510 

+ 

5.2 

Kingston  oh  Thames,  M.B.  . 

1,131 

37,975 

37.479 

+ 

4.0 

Merton  and  Mordem  . 

3.237 

14,140 

17,332 

4- 

24.0 

Mitcham  . 

2,935 

29.606 

35.119 

A- 

18.6 

Richmond,  M.B . 

2,491 

33.221 

35,639 

+ 

7.3 

SuERtTON  . 

3,049 

17,717 

19.547 

+ 

10.3 

Sutton  . 

1.835 

21,270 

21.063 

1.0 

The  Maldens  and  Coombe  ... 

3221 

12.137 

14,495 

+ 

19.4 

Wimbledon,  M.B . 

3,221 

54,966 

61,418 

4 

11.7 

SL’RREY :  Rural  Districts. 

Ffsom  (part  of)  . 

14,857 

19,092 

22,072 

4 

■  15.6 

O/DSTONE  (part  of)  . 

...  .  6,359 

4,494 

4,705 

4 

•  4.7 

KENT:  Urban  Districts. 

Beckenham  . 

3,889 

31,692 

33,345 

4 

5.2 

Bexley  . 

4.942 

15.895 

21.457 

4 

35.0 

Peomley,  M.B . 

4,697 

33,646 

35.052 

4 

4.2 

Chisleficrst  . 1 . 

2.791 

8,666 

8.981 

4 

3.6 

Crayford  . 

2,455 

6,234 

11,926 

4 

91.3 

Frith  . . 

3,859 

27.750 

31,558 

4 

l.t.7 

Pengr  . 

770 

22,330 

26,284 

4 

-  17.7 

SiDCur  . 

2,043 

8,493 

8.939 

-f  S.3 

KENT:  Rural  District. 

Bromley  (part  of)  . 

17,835 

17,621 

20,749 

4  17.8 

MIDDLF.SEX:  Urban  Districts. 

‘  Adton  . 

2.305 

57,497 

61,299 

H 

h  6.6 

Bsentford  . 

1.091 

16.496 

17.032 

H 

h  3.2 

Chiswick  . 

1.250 

38.772 

40.938 

H 

h  5.6 

Ealing,  M.B . 

2.946 

61.222 

67.755 

H 

f-  10.7 

Edmonton  . 

...  3.894 

64,797 

66.807 

H 

h  3.1 

Enfield  . 

...  12.602 

56,338 

60  738 

H 

h  7.8 

Pei.tham  . 

1.790 

5,135 

6.326 

h  23.2 

Finchley  . 

. . .  3,384 

39.419 

46,716 

4>  18.5 

Frif.en  Baenet  . 

...  1,304 

14,924 

17,375 

4-  16.4 

Greenford  . 

3,042 

1,064 

1.461 

+  37.3 

Hamfton  . 

2.045 

9,220 

10.675 

f  15.8 

Hamfton  Wick  . 

...  1.306 

2,417 

3,265 

4  35.1 

Hanwell  . 

1.066 

19.129 

20.481 

f  7.1 

Harrow  oh  the  Hill . 

2.028 

17.074 

19.469 

f  14.0 

Hayes  . 

3.311 

4.261 

6,303 

4-  47.9 

Hendon  . 

8,382 

38,806 

56,013 

f  44.3 
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Statute 
Areas 
Land  and 

District  Inland  Water 

MIDDLESEX:  LIrlian  Districts — Continued. 

Heston  and  Isleworth  .  6,851 

Hornsey,  M.B .  2,875 

Kincsbvry  .  1,829 

RuisLir  Northwood  .  6,585 

SouTiiHALL  Norwood  .  2,575 

Southgate  .  3,596 

Staines  .  1,907 

SuNBuRY  ON  Thames  .  2,658 

Teddincton  .  1,214 

Tottenham  .  3,014 

Twickenham  . 2,421 

Uxbridge  . 868 

Weai.dstune  .  1,061 

Wembley  .  4,564 

WiLLESDEN  .  4,385 

Wood  Green  .  1,626 

Yiewsley  .  894 

MIDDIESEX:  Rural  Districts. 

Hendon  .  11,319 

.South  Mimms  .  6,104 

Staines  .  17,975 

Uxbridge  .  ....  12.625 

HERTEORDSHIRE:  Urban  Districts. 

B.arset  .  3,114 

liUSlIEY  . 3,081 

Cheshunt  .  8,479 

East  Barnet  Valley  .  2,644 

Watford  (part  of)  .  138 

HERTFORDSHIRE:  Rural  Districts. 

Barnet  .  9,216 

Hatfield  (part  of)  .  3,305 

Watford  (part  of)  .  6,114 

ESSEX:  Uriian  Districts. 

Barking  Town  .  3,805 

Buckiurst  Hill  .  873 

ClIINGFORD  .  2.803 

East  Ham,  C.B .  3,324 

Ilford  .  8,496 

I  EYTON  .  2,594 

Loughton  .  3,961 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  .  11,017 

Walthamstow  .  4,343 

Wanstead  .  1,679 

Wfst  Ham,  C.B .  4.683 

Woodford  .  2,161 

ESSEX:  Rural  Districts. 

Effing  (part  of)  .  4,136 

Romford  (part  of)  .  6.556 

C.B.  means  County  BorouRh. 


POPULATION 

Increase  (+)  or 
Decrease  ( — )  per 
cent  in  the  inter- 
censal  period 

1911  1911  1911-21 


6.851 

43.313 

46.664 

2.875 

84,592 

87,659 

1,829 

821 

1.856 

6,585 

6,217 

9,112 

2,575 

26,323 

30,287 

3,596 

33,612 

39,122 

1,907 

6,755 

7,326 

2,658 

4,607 

5,350 

1,214 

17,847 

21,213^ 

3.014 

137.418 

146.711 

2,421 

29,367 

34,790 

868 

10,374 

12,919 

1,061 

11,923 

13.433 

4,564 

10.696 

16,187 

4,385 

154,214 

165.674 

1,626 

49,369 

50,707 

894 

4,315 

4,843 

11,.M9 

14,160 

17,656 

6.104 

2,805 

3,134 

17.975 

21,926 

25.063 

12.625 

9,240 

10,643 

3.114 

11,335 

11,772 

3.0S1 

6.978 

8,088 

8.479 

12,954 

13.628 

2.644 

12,381 

13,514 

138 

2,633 

2,615 

9,216 

4,074 

4,495 

3,305 

656 

694 

6,114 

3,894 

4,349 

3,805 

31,317 

35,523 

873 

4,886 

5.008 

2.808 

8.184 

9.482 

3,324 

133,487 

143.246 

8,496 

78,188 

85.194 

2.594 

124.735 

128.430 

3.961 

5.433 

5.749 

11,017 

6.795 

6.847 

4.343 

124.580 

129,395 

1,679 

13.830 

15.298 

4.683 

289,030 

300,860 

2,161 

18,496 

21.236 

4.136 

2.742 

2,943 

6.556 

7,907 

9,127 

London,  7th  July,  1924 

We  certify  that  the  average  net  daily  sale  of  “The  Evening  News” 
after  deducting  all  unsold  and  free  copies  whatsoever  for  the  six  months 
ended  30th  .Tune.  1924.  was  as  follows: — 


January 

February 

March 


645,497 

642,439 

721,556 


April 

May 

June 


784,220 

820,669 

870,981 


LONDON.  ENGLAND 
London  O^o: 

C4rmelit«  Hoot*,  London,  England 
Norn  York  0|iro; 

ZM  Broadway,  Now  York  City,  N.  Y. 


(Signed)  LEVER,  HONEYMAN  &  CO., 

Chartered  Accountants, 

(Signed)  E.  LAYTON  BENNETT,  SONS  &  CO., 
Chartered  Accountants. 


SEceWg 

Btspatch 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 
London  0§Uo: 

C>arfQalila  Hoote,  London,  England 
Nata  York  0|lca; 

280  Broadway,  Naw  York  City,  N.  Y. 


London,  7th  July,  1924 

We  certify  that  the  average  net  weekly  sale  of  “The  Weekly  Dis¬ 
patch”  after  deducting  all  unsold  and  free  copies  whatsoever  for  the  six 
months  ended  30th  June,  1924.  was  as  follows: — 


January 

February 

March 


722,206 

713,049 

724.199 


May 

June 


729,822 

726,245 

740, 9kO 


(Signed)  LEVER,  HONEYMAN  &  CO., 

Chartered  Accountants. 

(Signed)  E.  LAYTON  BENNETT,  SONS  &  CO., 
Chartered  Accountants. 
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LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Residential  Features  and  Building  Facts 

The  City  of  London  proper  is  mainly  devoted  to  offices,  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses,  but  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  apartment  houses  and  dwellings, 
mostly  of  a  working-class  character. 

Adjacent  to  the  City  are  the  districts  of  Shoreditch,  Hackney,  Bethnal 
Green,  Poplar,  Stepney,  Islington  and  F’insbury.  Because  of  their  proximity 
there  is  a  very  heavy  manufacturing  element  in  these  localities,  many  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  a  few  private  residences. 


The  following  table  will  show 
of  same: 

the  number  of  dwellings 

and  classification 

A 

B 

C 

D 

K 

F 

City  of  London . 

523 

282 

58 

271 

1,288 

2,784 

Kattersea . 

...  28,017 

3.275 

1,250 

140 

68 

24,321 

Bfrmond«ry  . 

...  13,104 

4,496 

183 

221 

87 

14,967 

Bethnal  Green  . 

...  »0,975 

6,445 

322 

220 

74 

13,649 

Camberwell  . 

...  32,387 

5,123 

551 

274 

103 

36,559 

Chelsea  . 

...  6,115 

1.503 

276 

82 

41 

7,499 

Deptford  . 

...  14,768 

1,966 

75 

121 

40 

16,102 

Finsbiirv  . 

...  5,574 

5,727 

206 

225 

232 

7,630 

Fulham  . 

...  17,324 

3,199 

716 

82 

53 

19,895 

( ’.reen  wich  . 

...  12,963 

1,518 

235 

140 

44 

14.722 

Hackney  . 

...  27,437 

4.021 

519 

201 

76 

31,090 

Hammersmith  . 

...  13.368 

2.574 

932 

116 

67 

16,121 

Hampstead  . 

...  10,062 

881 

467 

53 

29 

11,976 

Holborn  . 

. . .  1,660 

1,696 

625 

194 

364 

3,754 

Islington  . 

...  31,4.84 

10,592 

407 

324 

129 

36.778 

Kensington  . 

...  15.912 

4,501 

675 

265 

152 

21,399 

Lamht  th  . 

...  34,305 

6,192 

907 

398 

160 

39,634 

Lewisham  . 

...  2.1.463 

855 

828 

98 

44 

28,723 

Paddington  . 

...  13,104 

3,535 

373 

165 

98 

15,686 

Po|dar  . 

...  18,466 

4,747 

89 

3C5 

131 

21,107 

St.  Marvlebone  . 

...  7,850 

3,7.11 

643 

233 

125 

11,987 

St.  I’ancras  . 

...  17,822 

8.875 

326 

344 

130 

22,246 

Shoreditch  . 

. . .  9,470 

6,494 

110 

246 

96 

11,535 

Sfuthwark  . 

...  14,497 

7,712 

715 

306 

194 

18,310 

Stepney  . 

...  23,299 

14,548 

531 

589 

247 

29,172 

Stoke  Newington  . 

. . .  6,691 

690 

57 

34 

19 

7,471 

Wandsworth  . 

...  41,901 

2.567 

2.171 

168 

119 

48,432 

Westminster  . 

...  11,522 

2,893 

1,146 

518 

695 

17,540 

W^oolwich  . 

...  19,131 

1,000 

207 

169 

52 

21,176 

A.  Ordinary  Dwelling 

Houses. 

D. 

Hotels,  Inns  and 

Public  houses. 

IL  Tenements  with  more  than  two 

occu-  K. 

Offices,  W’arehousfs.  etc. 

pants  per  room. 

C.  Blocks  of  Flats. 

F. 

Tc»tal  Number  of 
■ngs. 

all  Sorts 

of  Build- 

The  foregoing  figures  afford  an  accurate  indication  of  the  character  and 
purchasing  powers  of  the  residents  in  the  City  of  London  and  the  28  Metro¬ 
politan  Boroughs,  when  taken  in  connection  with  populations  of  those  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  same  year,  1911,  given  on  another  page. 


l  or  example,  the  number  of  buildings  of  all  kinds  in  Shoreditch  is  11,535, 
of  which  9,470  are  ordinary  dwelling  houses;  but  of  these  latter  there  are 
no  less  than  6,494  tenements  with  more  than  two  occupants  per  room,  a 
striking  suggestion  of  the  congested  nature  of  the  district  and  of  the  class  of 
resident.  In  the  other  extreme  comes  Westminster  with  17,540  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  11,522  dwelling  houses,  but  only  2,893  tenements  with  more  than 
two  occupants  per  room.  Taken  with  the  population  of  Westminster  for 
1911,  these  bear  out  the  statement  that  this  borough  is  one  of  high-class 
character. 

In  the  City  of  London  is  reflected  another  phase.  With  2^84  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  there  are  but  523  ordinary  dwelling  houses  and  of  these  282  are 
tenements  with  more  than  two  occupants  per  room;  but  there  are  1,288 
Iruildings  used  as  offices,  warehouses,  etc.,  this  confirming  the  commercial 
aspect  of  that  district. 

These  figures,  it  should  be  noted,  are  based  on  the  Census  Returns  of 
1911 ;  but  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  conditions  in  1921.  This 
is  because  the  war  automatically  suspended  all  building  operations,  and  after 
the  cessation  of  the  war,  financial  and  other  conditions  were  so  stringent  that 
the  suspension  has  continued  almost  to  this  time,  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  comparatively  little  change  or  movement  in  building  or  character 
of  residential  districts 

There  is  now  in  evidence  a  recovery  of  building  activities  and  in  the 
suburbs  and  Greater  London  many  schemes  are  io  progress  which  already 
show  material  changes  in  these  conditions  and  will  largely  increase  the 
residential  facilities  of  outlying  suburbs  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

Wholesalers 

Total 


fluiccrs — \Vh  le«ale  .  Ill 

Meats — -Imisirters  ami  .''alesmen  .  188 

Fruits  (Fruit  Merchantsl  .  155 

l)-v  floods  (Drapers  -Wholesale)  .  31 

Dnupists- -Wholesale  .  316 

(■' nfectioiierv  .  189 

(  lothiiig — Wholesale  and  Manufacturing  .  364 

Tobacco  (Toliacco  Merchants — Wholesale)  .  123 

Hardware  (Ironmongers — Wholes.ale)  .  184 

lewelers  .  338 

Mi'lincry  .  212 

Stationer'-  (Wholesale  ami  Manufacturing)  .  712 

I!  ots  and  Shoes  .  315 

‘  'o->l-s  ami  Suits  (M.~.nt*e  and  (Toak  Warehouses)  .  130 

Moti'r  r.ir  .\c',-c--si  ries- -Whole  ale  .  57 


ONE  PENNY 


ONE  PENNY 


The 


Daily  GraphtcI 

(Founded  1890)  ' 


“Daily  Graphic”  was  The  Pioneer  of  British  Illustrated  Dailies.  It  is  a  paper  of  culture  an  d  re6nement 
whose  readers  have  faith  in  its  opinions  and  confidence  in  its  advertisements,  appealing  specially  to  busy  men 
and  women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 


^HE  “Daily  Graphic”  p||nts  all  the  news  worth  reading  and  all  the  pictures  worth  seeing.  Its  regular  features 
include:  Fashions  for  Women  by  Lady  Angela  Forbes;  Wonderful  London  Yesterday y*'  the  most 
brilliant  gossip  page  in  contemporary  journalism;  Music  by  Ernest  Newman;  Books  by  S.  P.  Mais  and  James 
Agate;  Cartoons  by  “Matt”  and  Jack  Walker;  Polly  Jack  &  Valentine  for  the  children,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


yHE  “Daily  Graphic”  is  preeminently  the  paper  for  the  Home  as  it  appeals  to  every  member  of  the  household. 

It  is  the  only  national  daily  that  wields  the  strong  influence  of  pictured  news  among  the  better  class  multi' 
tude.  To  advertise  in  the  “Daily  Graphic”  is  to  be  *‘*‘at  home"  to  those  wno  spend  most. 


ADVERTISEMENT  RATES 

Ordinary  Position  . £100  per  page 

Special  Position . £125  per  page 

and  pro  rata  for  smaller  spaces. 

In  Colour  . £150  per  page 


I 


R  b  rt  Tl^crpb^i'ry,  Advertisement  Manatrer,  Graphic 
HiiildtiiK.  Tidlis  Street.  L^^idon,  Enjr.  Telegrams. 
"lAgraph,  Heet,  Iu>ndon.*’  Telephone,  City  2130. 
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LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Special  Information 


The  population  of  London,  1921  census,  represents  about  one  quarter  of 
the  population  of  all  urban  areas  and  about  one-hfth  of  the  total  population 
of  England  and  Wales. 

The  density  of  the  population  of  London  may  be  gauged  from  the  com¬ 
parison  of  its  figures  (7,480,281)  with  those  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  ; 
(4,882,288). 

The  County  of  London  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Divisions,  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  City  of  London.  The 
area  comprised  within  London  is  74,850  statute  acres,  of  which  678  acres 
are  in  the  City  of  London. 

The  City  is  the  financial  and  business  section  of  London,  having  within  its 
borders  the  head  offices  of  the  greatest  English  banks,  financial  and  insurance 
companies,  and  merchants.  It  has  a  Rateable  Value  of  £6,406,656. 

The  Assessable  Value  of  the  County  of  London  in  1923-24  was  £49,318,115. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  vast  development  in  department 
store  organization  in  London,  and  shopping  facilities  unknown  twenty  years 
ago  are  now  enjoyed  by  residents  throughout  the  whole  of  London  and  a 
fifteen  mile  radius.  Deliveries  made  by  two  representative  London  stores  in 
1923  show  the  extent  of  their  operations : 

Nil.  of  Parcels 

(A)  Deliveries  per  own  vans .  4,500,000 

Mail  Order  Deliveries  .  1,250,(XX) 


(B)  Deliveries  per  own  vans . 

By  Local  Delivery  Services. 
Mail  Order  Deliveries  . 


2,000,000 

250,000 

500,000 


In  the  case  of  one  great  London  store,  the  total  sales  in  1923  were  100 
per  cent  more  than  in  1922. 

The  increase  in  motor-car  usage,  though  not  perhaps  at  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  population  as  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  very  high,  London  contributing 
in  motor  taxation  at  the  rate  of  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
country  (excluding  Ireland). 


Motor-cars  registered  in  London  at  November  30,  1923,  as  represented  by 
taxation  figures  were  as  follows: 

Total 

Number  Taxation 

Motor-cars,  -motor-cycles  -  (privately  owned, 

including  •  commercial  •  vehicles)  . . . S  198,979  £1,962,818 

The  General  Post  Office  of  London  is  the  largest  post  office  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  London  postal  area  does  not  coincide  with  any  local  govern¬ 
ment  area,  being  fixed  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  convenience  for 
post  office  services.  Nor  do  the  eight  postal  districts  into  which  the  area 
is  divided  coincide  with  any  local  government  divisions.  The  total  area  of 
the  London  postal  district  is  about  234  square  miles. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  activities  of  the  General  Post  Office 
in  the  London  area;  they  relate  to  the  year  1923. 

Post  Offices  open .  992 

Telegrams  despatched  .  21,427,5(X) 

Parcels  received  for  distribution .  23,681, (XX) 

Parcels  despatched  . . .  i .  42,61 8,0(X) 

Number  of  Postal  and  Money  Orders  issued .  19,394,366 

Value  of  Postal  and  Money  Orders  issued .  £19,335,224 

Number  of  Postal  and  Money  Orders  cashed .  43,312,221 

Value  of  Po.stal  and  Money  Orders  cashed .  £50,028,206 

The  telephone  service  of  Great  Britain  is  controlled  by  the  General  Post 
Office.  The  use  of  the  telephone  is  less  common  than  in  the  U.  £.,  a  tele¬ 
phone  being  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  private  houses.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  telephone  service  statistics  for  1922-23,  covering  an  area  of  735 
square  miles : 

Length  of  wire  (miles) .  1,3%,272 

Exchange  stations  .  358,213 

Private  stations  .  18,789 

Originating  calls  .  348,600,000 

Incoming  calls  .  362,750,000 
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In  all  of  these  markets  the  House  of  Mitchell  is  fully 
qualified  to  give  expert  advertising  service  based 
on  long  and  varied  experience,  first  hand  knowledge 
of  local  conditions  as  well  as  an  unrivalled  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  advertising  value  of  the  Press  of  the 
various  Countries. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  banking  accounts  are 
maintained  in  each  Country,  and  payment  of 
accounts  is  accepted  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
concerned. 

Many  of  the  World’s  International  Advertisers  have 
entrusted  us  with  their  publicity  arrangements. 
Reference  to  any  of  them  gladly  given  on  request. 

Correspondence  invited. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIRECTORY 
Seventy-ninth  Annual  Issue.  $1.50  post  free,  “The 
Standard  ff'ork  of  Reference  with  respect  to  the 
Press.”— TIMES.  _ 

Editors  &  Publishers,  C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Snow  Hill,  London,  E.C.l. 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  IRISH  FREE  STATE, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND, 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  CANADA,  INDIA, 
and  on  the  CONTINENT  of  EUROPE, 


C.  MITCHELL  &  G9  LT9 

— Advertising — 

BRITISH,  BRITISH  DOMIMO^S  OVERSEAS.  EVROPEAN 
MITCHELL  HOLSE,  SNOW  HILI,.  LONDON,  E.C.I 
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LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Food  Supplies 

The  following  figures  relating  to  food  supplies  and  their  values,  brought 
into  London  from  overseas,  are  from  the  Government  Blue  Books.  The 
total  imports  of  all  kinds  brought  into  London  represent  in  value  34  per  cent, 


for  1920,  and  38  per  cent. 
Kingdom, 

for  1921,  of  the  total 

1920 

imports  of  the  United 

■  1^22 

Quantities 

Value 

Quantities 

Value 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Butter  . 

649,336 

9,330,115 

1,783.101 

21.257,519 

Cheese  . 

1,719,471 

12,685,804 

1,921,005 

12.038,526 

Cocoa  (raw)  . 

587,674 

3,869.392 

229,956 

718,704 

Cocoa  (preparatiens)  . 

169.350 

2,614,529 

105,623 

1,370,910 

Coffee  . 

608,812 

3,838.406 

446,566 

1.894,194 

Corn,  grain,  etc . 

Rice,  rice  meal  . 

22,456,016 

29,677.942 

18,963,325 

17,169,853 

1,849,818 

4,064,664 

5,254,869 

4.896.503 

Wbeatmeal  an-l  flour  . 

4,412.300 

7.416.168 

4.773.601 

5,405.349 

Errs  (gt,  hundreds)  . 

1,403,981 

4,285,636 

1,918,931 

4,133,384 

Fruit — 

Currants  . 

518,371 

2,089,168 

485,940 

1,579,919 

Raisins  . 

303.344 

1,629,128 

389,039 

1,982,847 

Apples  . 

1,155,7.19 

2,354,305 

1,155,253 

2,291,923 

l-emons,  limes  and  citrons,,,. 

241,045 

377,070 

401,328 

550,840 

Nuts  . 

582,875 

2,626,474 

687,181 

2,129,817 

Oranges  . 

1,418.326 

2,788,292 

1,698,732 

2,518,828 

Plums  and  prunes  (including 

drted  apricots,  etc.)  . 

275,019 

1,387,477 

224,564 

803,972 

Margarine  . 

55,688 

340,347 

116,715 

595.389 

Meat — 

Beef  (fresh  and  frozen)  . 

5.136.917 

23,405,155 

7,020,277 

24.58.';,002 

Mutton  (fresh  and  frozen)  ... 

3,688,165 

15,536,060 

5,146.206 

21,711,268 

Bacon  . 

997,350 

8,813.026 

792.904 

6,273,287 

Hams  . 

105,664 

962.544 

166,267 

1,229,117 

Pork  . 

2.16,-t46 

1,742.105 

201,375 

1,166,717 

Rabbits  . 

373.091 

1,106.193 

423.715 

187,509 

419,000 

149.079 

Miscellaneous  . 

661,656 

4,587.157 

436,445 

2,684.110 

Milk  (condensed — unsweetened)  . . 

219,265 

1,604.842 

401,822 

2.305.409 

Milk  (condensed — swec'.ened) . . . . 

791,219 

4,743.480 

931.283 

4,565,331 

Oleo  Margarine  . 

11,124 

1.190,949 

13.638 

789,318 

.Sugar  (refined)  . 

763,201 

2,633,836 

2,034.040 

3.163.90J 

Sugar  (unrefined)  . 

10,582,888 

28,696,077 

7,776,265 

10,392,461 

Tea  (lbs.)  . 

376,375,817 

23,485,455 

413,040,665 

21,351,949 

Vegetables — 

Onions  (bushels)  . 

1,472,727 

599,082 

2,088,629 

660,536 

Potatoes  . 

1,149,997 

870,683 

590.679 

421,305 

Tomatoes  . 

364,412 

864,991 

639,940 

1,304,570 

Vegetables  (canned  or  bottled) 

275,470 

663,397 

230,940 

436,341 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  movement  of  certain  phases  of  London  food 
supplies: 


Quantity  of  fish  passing  through  Billingsgate  Market  (tons) . . . 

Quantity  of  food  produce  (meat,  poultry  and  provisions)  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  London  Central  Markets: 

Beef  and  veal  (tons)  . 

Mutton  and  lamb  (tons)  . 

Pork  (tons)  . 

Poultry  and  game  (tons)  . 

Rabbits  (tons)  . 

Butter,  cheese  and  margarine  (tons)  . 

Eggs  (tons)  . 

Supplies  of  live  stock  at  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Markets  (num- 


Sheep . . 

Calves  and  pigs 


1921 

1922 

195,996 

187,954 

220,768 

251,921 

143,844 

142,038 

31,968 

39,283 

13.647 

16.453 

3,984 

4,730 

3,436 

3,916 

4,350 

4.455 

82,859 

74,305 

156,123 

128.480 

29.731 

28,907 

Trading  Area 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  trading 
areas  of  London,  the  London  Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  advertising  managers  of  three  of  the  largest  department 
stores  in  Central  London,  and  upon  the  information  supplied,  a  daily  and 
weekly  zone  was  drawn.  A  very  careful  clieck  was  placed  upon  all  reports. 
This  formed  the  basis  of  the  map  shown  on  pages  IV  and  V  of  this  Survey. 
The  two  areas  shown  on  the  map  represent  the  daily  trading  zone  and  the 
weekly  trading  zone.  The  daily  zone  is  the  territory  from  which  retail 
establishments  throughout  the  City  and  Central  London  receive  their  daily 
support.  The  weekly  zone  is  the  territory  from  which  buyers  are  accustomed 
to  travel  to  the  city,  for  business  and  pleasure,  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
over  which  the  great  stores  maintain  a  delivery  service  of  at  least  once  a 
week. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  map  on  pages  IV  and  V  should  be  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  ordinary  map  of  the  London  district  for  comparison  of  dis¬ 
tances,  etc. 


Monthly  Magazines 

LONDON  MAGAZINE 
MY  MAGAZINE 
PREMIER  MAGAZINE 
THE  MERRY  MAGAZINE 

Monthly  Fashion  Papers 

FASHIONS  FOR  ALL 
CHILDREN’S  DRESS 
HOME  FASHIONS 
MABS  FASHIONS 

Fortnishtly  Maxazines 

RED  MAGAZINE 
YELLOW  MAGAZINE 
VIOLET  MAGAZINE 
DETECTIVE  MAGAZINE 
MERRY  MAGAZINE 

Weekly  Periodicala 

ANSWERS 
ALL  SPORTS 
FAMILY  JOURNAL 
HOME  CHAT 
HOME  COMPANION 
HORNERS  STORIES 
PICTORIAL  MAGAZINE 
POPULAR  WIRELESS 
SUNDAY  COMPANION 
WOMAN’S  PICTORIAL 
WOMAN’S  WEEKLY 
WOMAN’S  WORLD 

and  other  weekly  publications 
too  numerous  to  be  listed  here. 


'T^HOSE  publications  of  the  Amalgamated  Press  which  are  open 
^  to'ythe  advertiser  achieve  a  combined  net  sale  of  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000  copies  per  issue.  They  cover  the  British 
Isles  to  their  remotest  corners  and  appeal  to  every  clsss  and  sec* 
tion  of  the  public.  They  constitute  the  greatest  self«contained 
publicity  machine  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
THE  ADVERTISEMENT  MANAGER 

AMALGAMATED  PRESS 

Ltd. 

THE  FLEETWAY  HOUSE,  FARRINGDON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.4, 
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Survey  in  Eleven  Parts — Part  11 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


American  British 

Designation  Designation 

Stationers . Stationers  .  2,320 

Cigar  Stores  . Tobacconists  .  5,969 

n  j  o  •  I  Be*'"  Houses  .  1,776 

Beer  and  Spirit  Stores...  ^  .  5-^92 

Retail  Sections 

London  is  the  largest  centre  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  number  of  small  one- 
shop  businesses  as  compared  with  the  larger  stores  of  American  cities. 
Further,  each  district  has  well-defined  local  shopping  areas,  and,  in  addition. 
Central  London  is  characterized  by  the  number  of  thoroughfares  that  have 
become  identified  with  certain  trades  in  which  the  principal  houses  engaged 
are  to  be  found. 

Fleet  Street — Newspapers,  etc. 

Great  Pcrtland  St.  and  Longarre — Aiitnmohiles. 

Oxford  St.  and  High  St.,  Kensingtc  n — Dry  Goods  and  Notions. 

Curtain  Uoad,  E.  C. — Furniture,  whole'-ale. 

Ti  ttcnham  Court  Rd. — Furniture,  retail. 

City  Road  and  Cterkenwrell — Gramo|>bcnes  and  Records. 

Hatton  (farden — Diamond  Merchants. 

Bethnal  Green — Books  and  Shoes. 

Charing  Cro's  Ro.ad — Sicond.hard  Booksellers. 

The  important  shopping  sti  eets  of  the  City  are  Cheapside  and  Bishopsgate ; 
of  the  West  End,  Holborn  and  Oxford  Street  to  the  Marble  Arch,  Regent 
Street  from  Oxford  Circus  to  Piccadilly  Circus,  Piccadilly  to  Old  Bond 
Street  and  the  Strand  from  Charing  Cross  to  Wellington  Street.  Bond 
Street  (Old  and  New)  is  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  London.  Further  west,  the 
Edgware  Road,  for  altout  a  mile,  and  after  another  mile  residential  break, 
the  shopping  centre  for  North  West  London  at  Kilburn  and  Brondesbury. 
In  the  extreme  west,  Hammersmith  Broadway,  Eastward  from  the  City,  the 
shopping  centers  are  Shoreditch,  Mile  End  Road,  Ilford  and  Stratford. 
Northward  from  the  City  are  Islington,  Highbury,  Holloway,  Finsbury 
Park,  Kentish  Town,  and  Wood  Green.  In  the  south,  beyond  the  river, 
are  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Kensington,  Deptford,  Gapham  and  Brixton. 
In  every  case,  the  shopping  is  concentrated  upon  a  common  centre,  usually 
distinguished  by  one  or  more  dry  goods  stores  situated  upon  a  main  traffic 
artery. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Advertised  Products 

American  British 

Designation  Designation 

[Motor  Cars  Agencies  and  Dealers....  312 

Automobiles .  |  Motor  Cars  Accessories  and  Motorcycles  46.^ 

[Motor  Tires,  Mfg.  and  Dealers .  365 

Bakers . Bakers  .  1,672 

Cloaks  and  Suits . .Mantle  and  Goak  .  421 

Clothiers . Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothiers  .  595 

Confectioners  . lOnfectioners  .  4,241 

Delicatessen  Stores . llam  and  Tongue  Dealers .  173 

Dressmakers . Dressmakers  .  1,768 

Druggists  . Chemists  and  Druggists .  1,576 

Dry  Goods . Drapers  .  2,636 

Department  Stores  .  22 

Electrical  Stores  . Electricians  .  601 

Fruit  Stores  . I'ruiterers  (Fruit  and  \  egetables) .  1,950 

Florists  . Florists  .  331 

Furniture  Stores  . House  Furnishers  .  511 

Furriers  . '  urriers .  266 

Garages  . . Motor  Garages  .  520 

Grocers . Grocers  and  Tea  Dealers .  7,320 

Hardware  . Ironmongers  .  750 

Hats  and  Caps  . Hatters  .  242 

Jewelry . Jewelry  .  848 

Ladies’  Tailors . ladies’  Tailors  .  1,275 

Meat  Markets . Butchers  .  1,871 

Men’s  Furnishings  . Men’s  Outfitters,  Hosiers  and  Glovers. . .  1,258 

Milliners . Milliners  .  1,258 

Opticians  . Opticians  .  280 

Photographers  . Photographers  .  644 

Piano  Stores  . Piano  Makers  and  Dealers .  374 

Restaurants  . Coffee  House,  Dining  and  Refreshment 

Rooms  . ’. .  5,395 

Shoe  Dealers . Boot  and  Shoe  Dealers .  6,440 

Sporting  Goods  . .Athletic  Outfitters  .  63 


enjoys  an  unrivallecJ  measure  of 
public ’confidence  and  esteem,  not 
due  to  a  fleeting  popularity,  but  the 
result  of  years  of  sound  journalism 
and  truthful  representation  of  news. 

It  is  this  reader-confidence  which 
gives  the  paper  its  unique  value  as 
an  advertising  medium.  The  volume 
of  classified  announcements  it 
carries  -more  than  that  of  any 
other  morning  paper  in  the  United 
Kingdom — forms  a  sure  proof  of 
its  pulling  power. 


H.  G.  REEVES.  Advt.  Manager,  138.  Fleet  Street.  London.  England 
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TRADING  AREAS 

of 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 


TN  outlining  the  trading  areas  of  London,  great  care  and  study  was  necessary 

before  deciding  upon  the  boundary  lines. 

Taking  as  a  foundation  the  extreme  radius  of  Greater  London,  it  was  necessary 
to  investigate  the  transportation  facilities,  the  residential  character  of  the  various 
localities,  the  distributing  facilities  of  the  larger  London  stores  and  many  other 
details  before  arriving  at  the  trading  areas  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map. 

It  will  be  noticed  for  example  that  between  the  City  and  Barking  on  the  east, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  daily  trading 
area.  That  is  because  the  districts  are  not  of  a  residential  population  availing 
themselves  of  central  London  stores  to  any  degree  such  as  is  the- case  with 
other  parts  of  London.  These  districts,  however,  are  served  by  a  parcels  delivery 
system  conducted  by  a  firm  of  carriers.  Carter,  Paterson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  collect 
from  central  districts  and  deliver  to  the  consignees  the  following  day.  Similar 
facilities  are  provided  by  the  London  “tube”  services,  and  both  means  of  delivery 
are  employed  to  reach  the  districts  extending  beyond  the  heavier  line  shown  on 
the  map. 

The  accompanying  map  affords  the  space  buyer  and  national  advertiser  an 
opportunity  to  compare  the  areas,  distances,  and  other  details  with  any  standard 
map  of  this  territory.  The  larger  and  more  important  towns  and  districts  are 
shown  in  larger  and  heavier  type. 

The  daily  trading  area  indicated  by  a  double-dot-and-dash  line  is  the  territory 
from  which  the  retailers  of  central  London  secure  the  bulk  of  their  support. 

The  heavier  line  indicates  the  approximate  boundaries  from  which  the  London 
retail  centers  attract  a  once-a-week  business.  Traveling  facilities  are  such  that 
people  living  in  this  second  area  are  able  and  inclined  to  make  a  weekly  trip 
for  shopping  and  business  purposes. 

This  area,  too.  practically  coincides  with  that  throughout  which  the  larger 
retail  stores  and  wholesale  houses  maintain  a  once-a-week  delivery  system  by 
their  own  motor  vans,  in  addition  to  excellent  carrying  facilities  afforded  by  the 
suburban  systems  of  the  main  line  railways  having  their  termini  in  London. 

Inside  the  daily  trading  area  is  a  smaller  district,  bounded  by  the  points 
represented  by  the  City.  Westminster,  Kensington.  Lulham,  Hammersmith, 
Willesden,  Hampstead  and  Paddington,  served  by  some  of  the  retail  stores  with 
twice  daily  deliveries. 

It  is  quite  impossible  on  a  map  of  this  size  to  indicate  a  third  outer  area  as 
indicating  a  periodical  trading  zone,  since  such  a  map  would  include  a  fifty  or 
seventy  mile  radius,  while  a  fourth  or  seasonal  shopping  zone  would  necessitate 
a  map  showing  the  entire  British  Empire  and  many  other  points  of  the  compass 
in  which  retail  trade  is  done  from  the  Metropolis.  The  map  has,  therefore,  been 
restricted  to  an  area  that  may  be  considered  the  vital  territory  upon  which  an 
advertising  campaign  based  upon  London  would  concentrate,  though  most  of 
London  daily  newspapers  and  all  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  and  periodicals 
circulate  within  a  radius  of  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  of  London. 


NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

{/ii  Atthabetical  Sequence.') 


Christian  Science  Monitor 

(l.ondon  Edition)  . 

Daily  Chronicle . 

Daily  Express  . 

Daily  Graphic  . 

Daily  Herald  . 

Daily  Mail  . 

Daily  Mirror  . 


Illustraterl  Sunday  Herald 

Sunday  News  . 

.News  of  the  World . 

l>bserver  . 


City  Press 
Clarion 


.\iisw  ers  . 

itystander  . 

Gra|>hic  . 

Ideas  . 

Illustrated  London  News . 

Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dra- 
nutic  News  . 


Dailies 

Daily  News  . 

2d.  Daily  Sketch  . 

Id.  Daily  Telegraph . 

Id.  Evening  News  . . 

Id.  Evening  Standard. — 

2d.  Financial  News  . 

Id.  Financial  Times  . 

Id.  Financier  . 


Sunday  Papers 

2d.  People  . 

2d.  Keferce  . 

2d.  Ke>’nolds*s  Ne^^pai>er . 

2d.  Sunday  Express . 

Weekly  Newspapers 

2d.  Jewish  Chronicle  . 

2d.  Overseas  Mail  . 

National  Weeklies 

2d.  John  Bull  . . . 

1/-  John  o’  I»ndon’s  Weekly . 

1/—  London  Mail  . 

2d.  Passing  Show  . 

1/—  I’earson’s  Weekly  . 

Flinch  . 

1/—  Kailio  Times  . 


Id.  Jewish  Evening  News 

Id.  Jewish  Express  . 

2d.  Jewish  Times  . . 

Id.  Morning  Advertiser.. 

Id.  Sporting  Life  . 

2d.  Sportsman  . 

2d.  Star  . 

Id.  Times  . 

Westminster  Garette. . 


2d.  Sunday  Pictorial 

2d.  Sunday  Times  . . 

2d.  Weekly  Despatch 

2d. 


4d.  Sporting  Times  ....... 

Id.  Times  Weekly  Edition 


2d.  Sketch  . 

2d.  The  Sphere  . 

2d.  The  Taller  . 

2d.  Tit-Bits  . . 

2d.  Truth  . 

6d.  T.  P.’s  &  Cassell’s  Weekly 

2d.  World’s  Pictorial  News..., 


.  Id. 
.  Id. 
lyid. 
.  2d. 
.  2d. 

.  2d. 

.  Id. 

.  3d. 
.  Id. 


2d. 

2d. 

2d. 


3d. 

6d. 


1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

2d. 

9d. 

2d. 

2d. 
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EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


City  Classed  tis 
Capital  of  Scotland 


Population 


Savings 

National 


1911  Census  .  320,318 

1921  Census  .  420,281 

Banks 

Savings  ....  2  Deposits  ..£9,134,000 
National  ...  8  Deposits  £247,226,905 

Schools 

Secondary  and 

Technical  ...170  Pupils....  69,718 

Colleges  .  6  Students..  9,217 

University  .  1  Students..  4,101 

ThetUres 

Legitimate,  3 ;  moving  pictures,  27 ; 
music  halls,  1 ;  miscellaneous  (dance  and 
other  entertainments),  5. 

Location 

Situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  East  of  Scotland. 


Principal  Industries 
Printing,  brewing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  goods,  distilling,  baking  and 
biscuit  making,  engineering. 

Specird  Information 

Edinburgh,  as  the  capital  city  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  the  leading  centre  of  business 
thought  as  well  as  social  activities.  It 
has  a  famous  University  and  Medical 
Schools — it  is  a  centre  of  education,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  art.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Law  Courts  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  highly 
popular  tourist  and  holiday  resort.  Its 
natural  beauty  and  handsome  buildings, 
its  historical  and  literary  associations, 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Holyrood,  attract 
many  thousands  of  visitors  every  year. 


Motor  Garages....  90 

Bakers  .  123 

Cigar  Stores .  180 

Clothiers  . 250 

Confectioners  .  250 

Dress  makers  .  86 


Retail  Tradesmen's 

Shops 

Druggists  . 

no 

Furniture  . 

75 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . 

50 

Drapers  . 

160 

Furriers  . 

25 

Men’s  Wear  . 

75 

Department  Stores 

12 

Grocers  . 

160 

Merchant  Tailors 

55 

Electrical  . 

75 

do.  licensed . 

260 

Milliners  . 

80 

Florists  . 

44 

Hardware  . 

40 

Opticians  . 

35 

Fruiterers  . 

150 

Jewelry  . 

100 

Photographers  . . . 

50 

Churches 

Presbyterian,  150;  Episcopalian,  25; 
Roman  Catholic,  7;  Baptists,  H;  other 
denominations,  30. 

Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries . 45  Shoes .  9 

Meats  .  8  Dry  Goods  ....  6 

Fruits . 21  Hardware  .  6 

Trading  Area  (Radius  in  which  Edinburgh 
houses  deliver  by  Motor) 

Town  of  Dundee  on  North,  45  miles 
distant;  Galashiels  on  South,  33  miles 
distant;  Glasgow  on  West,  48  miles 
distant ;  N.  Berwick  on  East,  22  miles 
distant. 

Newspapers 

Evening — Dispatch,  News.  Morning 
— Scotsman. 


Music  .  41 

Restaurants  .  40 

Shoe  Dealers  .  160 

Sporting  Goods  ...  40 
Stationers  .  140 


EstablUhed  1817 


Scotland’s  National  Newspaper 

From  the  centre  of  Scotland’s  national  life,  “The  Scotsman”  circulates 
to  the  limits  of  its  native  country,  and  across  the  border  far  into  England. 
The  only  morning  paper  published  in  Edinburgh,  it  appeals  direct  to  the 
Administrative,  Legal,  Banking,  Insurance  and  Business  interests  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Capital.  Of  certain  classes  of  advertisements  it  has  almost  a 
monopoly;  for  all  others  it  secures  wide  publicity  in  a  country  distinguished 
for  business  enterprise  and  prosperity. 


North  Bridge 


EDINBURGH 


London:  63,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  4.  Manchester:  24,  Market  Place.  Glasgow:  24  George  Square. 


